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INTRODUCTION 

THE last years of the nineteenth century had 
seen a growing spirit of unrest among the 
nations of the old world. Each one of them by the 
mouths of their leaders spoke loudly of peace, but 
each one prepared feverishly for war. The burden of 
the maintenance of these vast armies and enormous 
fleets, under which all nations groaned alike, had be- 
come so crushing that it was almost with a sense of 
relief, as of the man who half fears but half wishes to 
know the worst, that men at last recc^ised, in the 
spring of 1903, that the further maintenance of peace, 
or rather of the armed truce that the nations had 
grown accustomed to call peace, could no longer be 
relied on, and that it was at length only a question of 
a few days before the great nations of the continent 
of Europe would be locked in a life and death struggle 
for existence. 

With the causes and with the earlier phases of that 
struggle we are not now concerned ; it will be sufficient 
for our purpose to mention that England and France 
found themselves arrayed on opposite sides, after 
nearly a century of friendly intercourse. The war 
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INTRODUCTION 

was at first confined to these two powers, though 
Russia evidenced an intention of interfering by mass- 
ing troops at strategic points from which the Indian 
frontier could be threatened, at the same time threaten- 
ing Germany by concentrating large armies close to 
her frontier. Contrary to general expectation, the 
war between Great Britain and France proved a 
lingering one. It was not long before the maritime 
superiority of the first-named power was decisively 
manifested. Great Britain met with occasional re- 
verses, but her fleets were, on the whole, entirely suc- 
cessful, and before the war had lasted three months the 
tricolour had been swept from the seas, the French 
colonies, crammed with troops in anticipation of this 
struggle, had been completely isolated from their 
mother-country, and the great trade of Britain was 
able to cross the ocean with only slight danger of in- 
terruption. But though the danger of interruption 
was slight, yet it existed. Despite the careful watch 
kept by the British cruisers over the ports of France, 
fast commerce-destroyers now and then slipped out, 
generally doing an incalculable amount of both moral 
and material damage before being hunted down and 
captured by the bloodhounds let slip on their 
track so soon as their elusion of the blockade had 
become known. All these commerce-destroyers 
were ultimately accounted for, owing to the impossi- 
bility of re-filling their bunkers and ms^azines when 
fresh supplies were needed. Some of them managed 
to elude capture and to fulfil their mission for a 
considerable time by picking up supplies of fuel from 
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INTRODUCTION 

captured merchant-men, or by making a lucky haul 
in the shape of a steam collier taking coal to the 
British fleet ; but in the end the coal difficulty led to 
their destruction, though the enormous strides in the 
science of marine engineering, especially as regarded 
the construction of boilers, enabled these corsairs to 
prolong their raids to a much greater extent than was 
deemed possible a very few years before the war. 

The war, in fact, at last came to such a pass that 
it appeared to be impossible to exhaust either of the 
combatants sufficiently to compel them to sue for 
peace. France had lost the fleet which she had built 
up with so many sacrifices ; her merchants and manu- 
facturers, the artisans in her towns, and the shop- 
keepers in her cities of pleasure, alike felt the cruel 
pressure of the war. But there was food in plenty for 
the great bulk of the population : grain was poured 
into her granaries from Russia by routes which no 
British cruiser could threaten; beef came in from 
Belgium and from Spain, and, a potent factor against 
peace, the great French army was swelling with fury 
and impotent rage, casting about for the means to 
grapple with the power which had swept the flag of 
France from the high seas, and which maintained an 
iron guard over her ports. Thus France, though so 
far |be loser in the contest, was very far from being 
humiliated thereby, and, in fact, was in many respects 
in better case than her enemy, with whom the fortune 
of battle had hitherto rested In Great Britain, in- 
deed, great distress existed. There was no fear of 
starvation, the fleet allowing our merchant-ships to 
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INTRODUCTION 

bring supplies in ample quantities into our harbours, 
but prices were high, trade was unsettled and de- 
pressed, large numbers of men were out of work, and 
though the great bulk of the people bore their suffer- 
ings with a fierce resignation, and serious riots had 
been conspicuous by their absence, yet it was felt that 
the war must be brought to a close somehow or other. 
Not for a moment was there any idea of making any 
advances of a peaceable nature ; did any secretly think 
that even a peace of humiliation would be better than 
the burden of this war, and a war in which the British 
had everywhere succeeded— did any have such a 
thought, they durst not breathe it A stem and 
threatening spirit was abroad. It was recc^ised 
that, war having been entered upon, it must be 
brought to a successful termination at any cost, and 
the nation cheerfully backed the Ministry in every 
step they took to prosecute more vigorously the 
campaign to which they found themselves committed. 
The Ministry, on their side, found themselves in a 
dilemma. They had been assured by their pro- 
fessional advisers that, so long as Great Britain 
maintained an undoubted naval superiority, she 
could look forward with equanimity to the result of 
a contest with any nation in the world ; they now 
found, to their amazement, that, though this ipval 
superiority had been decisively asserted at a com- 
paratively eariy stage in the war, yet that the position 
of the country was such as to cause the gravest 
anxiety, and the ultimate issue of the struggle* 
could not be foretold with any certainty. The 
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INTRODUCTION 

army, which had for so long been regarded as a 
weapon to be used only against the savage and 
semi-savage peoples on the most distant borders of 
the Empire, was now looked to to deal the coup de 
grace. 

On the outbreak of war the army at home had 
been placed on a war-footing, the reserves had been 
called ou^ and large purchases of horses and war 
material of every kind had been made. The militia 
also had been embodied, and the volunteers, with the 
exception of a few corps, the members of which 
were chiefly artisans required in the manufacture of 
guns and other implements of war, had also been 
placed on a war-footing. Four complete army-corps 
had at last been prepared for foreign service, large 
numbers of good recruits having come forward from 
the ranks kA the enormous army of unemployed, and 
money was poured out like water to give the best 
possible equipment and the utmost amount of train- 
ing possible in the time to the troops thus assembled 
at various centres. The Indian army also had been 
very largely reinforced, a complete division having 
been furnished by the Australian colonies, in addition 
to a considerable force sent out from home To 
prepare an expeditionary force, even of four army- 
<30fv^4yc about two hundred thousand men, was com- 
paratively an easy matter, once the nation made up 
their minds to the effort ; to convey in safety this great 
force to the shores of France was also quite a feasible 
undertaking ; but when the landing had been effected, 
if it ever were effected, would there be any prospect 
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INTRODUCTION 

of such a force making any head against the enor- 
mous and highly trained armies which awaited its 
arrival? This question was anxiously considered by 
the Government and their military advisers ; and 
while an endeavour was being made to come to a 
decision, all arrangements were completed for the 
concentration by rail of the troops who would form 
part of an expeditionary force at Dover, Portsmouth, 
and Southampton, at which ports also lai^e numbers 
of hired transports were collected. There were 
many who advocated an attack on the French 
colonies, but it was wisely recognised that such an 
operation, which would be expensive both in blood 
and treasure^ would have no decisive effect The 
ultimate fate of these colonies, moreover, would 
depend on the general issue of the war. 

Meanwhile the war dragged on. Perhaps for a 
week there would be nothing to chronicle ; then 
would come news of the capture of two or three 
liners, news which invariably sent up the prices of all 
food-stuff at a bound, followed by endless rumours 
as to further captures, as to the tracking down of the 
raider, and as to the schemes on foot in France to 
apply new inventions for the destruction of the 
British navy, while all the time sinister reports as to 
the intentions of Russia were current wherever men 
held converse with each other. 

At last there came a change. The war, which had 
for so long been localized, entangled in its toils first 
Russia, which power at length openly drew the sworA 
on bdialf of France, and finally Germany and 
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Austria, who, doubtless for a quid pro quo, stepped 
into the arena as allies of Great Britain. It is at this 
stage that my story opens. The endeavours ot the 
Russians to paralyze the German mobilization by 
flooding her frontier districts with swarms of cavalry, 
a plan which had been actively seconded by the 
French on the other frontier, had failed. The 
wonderful system bom of the genius of Moltke more 
than thirty years before worked as smoothly as ever. 
Almost before the world knew that Germany was at 
war she had two armies ready to stride across 
the frontier of Russia, and to join hands with the 
troops which Austria was pouring across the Galician 
frontier. Two other great German armies were pre- 
paring for a campaign in France— an army of the 
North and an army of the South. The Southern 
army was to move from Metz on Paris, while the 
Northern army moved rapidly across the Belgian 
frontier — a breach of neutrality in which the Belgians 
apparently acquiesced — and prepared to strike at the 
French capital from the north-east Meanwhile, yet 
a third army was being rapidly concentrated at Metz, 
to follow up the successes of the Southern army or 
to cover its retirement in case of disaster. The 
French meanwhile were straining every nerve to 
drive their ancient foe back across the Rhine. At 
first they were at a slight disadvantage, owing to the 
bulk of their troops having been concentrated in the 
north and north-east The collection of transport 
and troops by the British had not altogether escaped 
notice, and, on the assumption that an attempt was 
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to be made to seize and destroy the naval ports of 
Brest and Cherbourg, great armies had been brought 
together for their protection. With the intention 
also of profiting by any incident which might leave 
the Channel temporarily unguarded by the British 
fleet, elaborate preparations for the invasion of 
England had been made. A great flotilla of small 
craft had been assembled at Calais and Boulogne to 
take the infantry of the invading force, the guns and 
cavalry being allotted to the limited number of larger 
vessels which had escaped destruction at the hands 
of the British. 

Thus when Germany joined in the fray the bulk 
of the French forces were not in the best position for 
meeting an invasion from the east, though that 
frontier was guarded by several army-corps spread 
out along it like beads on a string, from which army- 
corps the cavalry were furnished which made the 
futile attempt, already alluded to, to interfere with the 
German mobilization. However, as may be imagined, 
the French lost no time in turning to meet their new 
foes, and all the available troops were hurried to meet 
the danger threatening from the east, leaving only a 
force of observation of some two or three corps to 
watch the coast-line, in case of any attempt at in- 
vasion being made by the British. Such an attempt, 
however, was not seriously feared, as it was generally 
expected that Britain would not attempt to meet the 
armies of the Republic on land, the sea being the 
only element on which her power was regarded as at 
all formidable. It was at this juncture that the 
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British Ministiy decided on throwing into France the 
expeditionary force which had been prepared with so 
much care, if with so much haste ; and the plan of 
campaign selected was to land somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Boulogne, and marching thence on 
Douai, to endeavour to join hands with the German 
army of the North, which, as has been already men- 
tioned, was invading France from Belgium. 
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CHAPTER I 

IT would have been impossible to imagine a finer 
day than that on which the disembarkation of the 
army destined by Great Britain for the invasion of 
France commenced. The arrangements, carefully 
elaborated for weeks beforehand, worked with 
smoothness ; no fogSy storms, or other untoward cir- 
cumstances had interfered with the scheme of 
concentration, and now, at eleven o'clock on the 
morning of a brilliant August day, we see the enor- 
mous fleets of transports closing with the French 
coast Two places had been selected for the disem- 
barkation, the idea being to land two army-corps at 
J^taples, a little town a few miles sputh of Boulogne, 
and the two remaining corps at the little town of 
Berck, a few miles further to the southward. The 
sight, could we have looked down on the great 
Armadas as from a balloon, would have been a very 
imposing one. Between the shore and the great 
flotilla of transports, from whose funnels a dark haze 
of smoke drifted lazily across towards the English 
coast, steamed slowly some half-dozen men-of-war, 
ready to turn their guns on any force prepared to 
interrupt or oppose the landing of the troops. On 
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THE COMING WATERLOO 

the seaward side of the black mass of troopships a 
grim and powerful squadron of battleships floated 
quietly, prepared against any foeman coming from 
the ocean, though an interruption from that side was 
hardly to be anticipated, unless the Russian Baltic 
fleet should succeed in eluding the vigilance of the 
British blockading squadron. Further out to sea 
were numerous cruisers, circling slowly, but ready at 
a moment's notice to fly ofi* at full speed, who acted 
for the time being as the eyes of the battle-fleet, 
assisted in this duty by a crowd of sinister-looking 
" destroyers." 

Lieutenant Walter Desmond, of the Royal Ulster 
Fusiliers, which battalion shared with two others 
temporary quarters on one of the transports, which 
had for the time being lost its identity under the 
plain title of No. 72, thought that he had never 
seen such an inspiring sight in his life. At one 
minute he turned his binocular on the low-lying 
sandy coast-line, to which the transports were now 
drawing near, and scanned it eagerly for any sign of 
life ; at another he fixed it on the grey forms of the 
''destroyers," which seemed to move snake-like 
through the quiet sea, some of them within a couple 
of miles of No. 72 ; and then he would carefully study 
the semaphore flickering out mysterious messages 
from the flagship to the men-of-war closer in shore. 
But the destroyers interested him the most Those 
low and grim-looking hulls, quietly parting the water 
with their razor-like bows, looked so small and 
powerless ndien compared vrith the great battleships, 
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floating majestically in sombre dignity ; yet Desmond 
knew very well that some of the ** destroyers/' pos- 
sibly some of the very craft he was now watching 
had, barely two short months before, found an oppor- 
tunity, in the turmoil and confusion of a great battle, 
to strike at the heart of more than one proud battle- 
ship. The English battleships also had suffered in 
the earliest days of the war at the hands of the 
French torpedo craft, which had been handled with a 
dash, a skill, and a brilliant courage which had 
excited the astonishment and admiration of the 
British seamen, perhaps too ready as a rule to under- 
rate the prowess of foreigners on that ocean which 
they r^ard as peculiarly their own. 

The decks of No. 72 were crowded vnth men, all, or 
nearly all,completely dressed and equipped, though the 
word had been passed that no one from 72 would be 
likely to reach Uie shore before night Now that the 
French coast seemed so close, the men felt that a change 
of programme had probably been made, and every 
man there would have felt eternally disgraced if his 
battalion had been late in landing through his not 
being ready to take his place in the ranks when 
required. If the officers chose to take chances, well, 
they could do so, but the men were determined to be 
ready in time ; so, without orders, there they all were, 
crowding the deck of the ship, every man fully 
expecting that within an hour more, at the out- 
side, he would be able to stretch his legs on that 
sandy shore which now looked so inviting and so 
near. 
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As Walter turned his back to the rail and let his eyes 
run over the soldiers crowding together in the waist 
of the ship, he could not help admiring the bronzed 
faces and the easy, soldier-like bearing that stamped 
them all The only thing that quite di^usted him 
was the dress. Gone was the scariet coat which he 
and most other people had for so long associated 
with the name of a British soldier — gone, not to return 
till the " piping days of peace " brought it back. The 
scarlet coat had been displaced throughout the 
British army by a loose, easy-fitting garment of a 
dirty drab colour ; the blue field-service cap had given 
place to a soft, wide-brimmed felt hat, bearing in front 
the device and initials of the regiment in bronze ; and 
on his lower limbs the soldier wore a pair of loose 
knickerbockers, of the same material as, but of 
slightly lighter shade than, the jacket, the knicker- 
bockers being continued by linen putties, or ban- 
dages, bound round the 1^ from above the calf 
to the ankle, these putties again being of a lighter 
shade than the breeches. The pipe-clayed straps, 
which had been at once the pride and the bane of the 
soldier, had disappeared, being replaced by broad 
belts of a stout webbing of the same dirty drab colour 
as the rest of his garments, and no man had the 
slightest brightness or glitter in any part of his 
attire. This equipment had only been hastily issued 
to the troops a week or two before ; in fact, some of 
the regiments had only received their fighting kit a 
day or two before sailing : and it was generally under- 
stood that the new outfit was the result of a series 
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of protracted experiments in the invisibility of cer- 
tain colours. So far as was known in England, the 
French soldiers still wore the blue coats and scarlet 
breeches, a dress certainly sanctified by its historical 
associations; and it was hoped that the sombre 
garments of the British would stand them in good 
stead on the day of battle. 

Suddenly the attention of all was attracted by the 
sharp crack of a six-inch gun from the leading 
cruiser of the shore division, and almost at the same 
moment Walter saw a blinding flash among the low 
trees of a fir plantation which at one point came to 
within a few hundred yards of the sea. Sand, leaves, 
and all sorts of debris flew into the air, and Walter 
realized that he had seen a shell fired in anger for 
the first time. The consorts of the cruiser which 
had first fired now joined in the bombardment, 
though Walter could not see what they were firing 
at, and before long the little wood was wrecked out 
of all resemblance to its original appearance when 
Walter had first seen it crowning the pale sandhills 
with the dark shadows of its sun-scorched foliage. 
Walter now made his way to the r6omy bridge, 
which was crowded with officers, in the hope that 
he might be able to get some information as to the 
proceedings on shore. Every one was watching the 
little wood and the adjoining sandhills through 
glasses, and Walter followed their example, but 
could see nothing of the enemy, the shells from the 
cruisers bursting in quick succession along the crest 
of the sandhills and raising such clouds of dust that 
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he found it impossible to make out anything moving. 
Walter saw his captain beside him. 

** Ohy Carstairs, have you seen what they're firing 
at? I can't see a blessed thing." 

Carstairs closed his glass. 

'' You'll see nothing now. If you'd only been up 
here when the firing started you'd have seen some- 
thing of them. They've cleared now. There were 
only a company or two of infantry and a few field- 
guns. I guess the ships knocked the stuffing out of 
them. I think they've stopped firing now." 

"I didn't hear any firing at all from the shore," 
answered Desmond. " I didn't think they were firing 
at us." 

" They started on us before we fired at all," chimed 
in another of his brother officers. ^ I just happened 
to notice the flash of the gun in the wood. Not a 
very bright flash either. I don't suppose I should 
have spotted it if the gun hadn't been in the wood, 
where it must have been pretty dark. Then I saw 
the splash of the shell just about half-way between us 
and that leading cruiser." 

** Well, young gentlemen,"— the Colonel joined the 
group and looked over his young ones, — " so you've 
seen the first shot of our campaign. We've cleared 
them out, but I'm afraid our cruisers got it pretty hot 
for a few minutes. I saw several shells burst on 
board, and they're not protected like the battleships." 

'' It's a pity that they didn't send the battleships 
inshore, sir." 

''They draw too much water, my boy. Besides, I 
16 
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expect they didn't want to take any chances of tor- 
pedoes. By Jove I what's up now 7 " and up went all 
the glasses to watch the latest development 

The reason for this new excitement was that the 
cruiser division, which had been going dead slow on 
a course parallel to the shore and about a mile from 
it, had suddenly turned their heads seaward, simul- 
taneously greatly increasing their speed. At the 
same time the mast-head semaphores began to spell 
out a message, which, as it was taken in by the war- 
ships and transports, appeared, by the commotion it 
caused, to have been of great importance. On No. 72 
the tinkling of the engine-room bells and the sudden 
clouds of smoke from the funnel, coupled with the 
renewed motion and the altered course, the vessel's 
stern, instead of her bow, being now turned to the 
shore, gave indication that the master had been in- 
formed of the meaning of the signal, all the trans- 
ports being provided with trained naval signalmen, 
and the majority with naval transport officers as well. 
The Colonel was greatly excited. 

"What is it, skipper?" he shouted to the fore- 
bridge. 

** Blooming submarines!" bellowed back the hoarse 
voice of the skipper. 

" Submarines ! " echoed the group of officers ; and 
once more was the surface of the water astern of the 
cruisers searched with glasses for some sign of the 
dreaded submarine enemy. Every now and then all 
the quick-firers of the cruisers which could be brought 
to bear astern were fired almost simultaneously as 
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one or other of the submarine monsters, for there 
were two of them, came to the surface to correct their 
bearing on their target The calm sea was against 
them. 

" There's one!" would come in an excited yell from 
fifty throats, as the sun sparkled for a moment on 
the low dome from which the evil little craft was 
conned. The next instant the dome would pitch 
easily forward and disappear from sight, and the 
next the whole surface of the sea in the neighbour- 
hood of where it was last seen would be torn and 
lashed into spouts and jets of foam by the shells of 
the cruisers. 

" They'll never hit 'em that way," said the Colonel, 
in disgust; '' and we ought to have at least a thousand 
men ashore by now." 

The skipper leaned aft from the bridge and signed 
to attract the Colonel's attention. 

''Just watch a moment. Colonel. You'll see some 
fun now, sir"; and he pointed a fat forefinger towards 
the battle-fleet 

The transports had now parted into two columns — 
one column going towards the English shore, the 
other in a more southerly direction. The battle-fleet 
had opened out so as to move on the outskirts of the 
mass of transports, like sheep-dogs herding a flock of 
sheep. One battleship, however, had clearly a differ- 
ent mission. As the transports parted to right and 
left in this manner, a wide lane of water was left 
between them, and down this lane came majestically 
a huge battleship. 
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The cruisers, which had all this time been firing 
uselessly at the two submarines, now parted right and 
left in the same manner as the transports, and were 
thus compelled to cease firing from the fear of hitting 
each other. The great battleship slowed down for 
a moment, then put her helm hard over and turned 
her stem towards where the submarine boats had last 
been seen* As she turned away, however, it was seen 
that she had left four electric launches floating on the 
water. These launches had no occupants. They 
were steered and managed entirely from the battle- 
ship from which they had been dropped, and, owing 
to an invention which was then a recent one, were 
able to move without being in any way connected 
with wires to the parent ship. All now watched with 
breathless interest the movements of these mysterious 
craft, which were left an ever-widening area for their 
evolutions by the separating fleets. Meanwhile 
several destroyers had come in between the spot 
where the submarines had last been seen and the 
French shore ; so that these latter were now encircled 
by enemies. A few minutes of manoeuvring, watched 
with breathless interest, passed. 

**l wonder the French don't come after some of the 
transports," ventured Walter. 

*' For the very good reason that they can't catch 
them," retorted his colonel. '' Those submarines can 
only go about seven or eight knots at the best when 
under water. We are all safe enough now ; but now 
that they've been seen they must be accounted for, 
you see. Otherwise, when we go back and anchor, 
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we might get blown up one at a time as we're disem- 
barking. Besides, all France knows we're here now, 
and if we don't get ashore soon, it's my belief we 
won't get ashore at all." 

Suddenly one of the submarine boats ventured to 
the siuface again to take stock of the situation. It 
was only a momentary glimpse that she afforded her 
enemies, but it was fatal. Within half a minute the 
water in the neighbourhood of where she had been 
"spotted" was rent violently in every direction by 
the explosion of the powerful torpedoes fired from 
the destroyers and from the electric launches. The 
shot which had torn the surface of the sea had 
proved harmless to the craft below it ; not so the 
violent explosion of the torpedoes. Scarcely had the 
water thrown up by the last explosion subsided ere 
a long, greenish hull was seen to roll over, showing 
for a moment above the surface of the water ; then, 
rearing up on high one end, with the propellors still 
revolving, as was plainly shown by the flashing of the 
sun on their gleaming blades, the ill-fated craft dived 
headlong to its last resting-place below the waters of 
the English Channel. 

While all eyes were rivetted on this sight a great 
column of water rose up beside one of the destroyers. 
The consort of the sunken craft had taken what 
measure of revenge she could. There was not a 
moment's doubt as to the fate of the destroyer. The 
lightly built craft turned over and went to the bottom 
almost instantaneously, her boilers blowing up, send- 
ing great columns of water high into the air as she 
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went down. But in striking this blow the other 
submarine had signed her own death-warrant Her 
action had disclosed her approximate position, and 
again the sea was torn and rent with heavy charges 
of the most powerful explosives known to science, 
till, after a brief space, the remaining submarine rose 
slowly to the surface, a white flag being protruded 
from a scuttle in the dome as it parted tiie waves. 
Two men struggled out on to the platform, but had 
barely time to throw themselves into the sea ere 
their dangerous home had, like its predecessor, gone 
for ever to the bottom. The destroyers, steaming 
over the spot quickly, picked up the two survivors, 
and also picked up some of the crew of the sunken 
destroyer, who had been fortunate enough to escape 
accompanying their ship to the bottom. 

" By Jove 1 *' said Walter ; ** how do they get men 
to man those submarine boats ?" 

" Yes," said one of his brother officers ; " I must say 
I should prefer to die in the light of day myself." 

" Well, we've wasted half an hour over that job," 
said the Colonel 

Doubtless Colonel Daunt was right, and a half- 
hour, which could very ill be spared, had been wasted 
in endeavouring to dispose of the dangerous sub- 
' marine boats of the French; but Walter could not 
r^ard it in that light He could not help thinking 
of the struggle he had just witnessed : of the electric 
launches and destroyers wheeling round the doomed 
French boat like gulls round a piece of offal ; of the 
sea rent and torn by the hideous forces which science 
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had placed at the disposal of man ; of the sickening 
heave with which the first submarine, like a wounded 
monster, had plunged for the last time into the 
depths; of the horrifying catastrophe to the destroyer, 
appalling in its completeness and suddenness. These 
horrid sights, which seemed so much a matter of 
course to his older comrades, had a most disquieting 
effect on his nerves. Like every other Englishman, 
he had, since the commencement of the war, read with 
avidity all the accounts of the fighting which had 
taken place between the contending powers, and had 
exulted with the rest of his kind when he read of 
British successes, of French fleets dispersed and de- 
stroyed, of successful torpedo attacks, or of the anni- 
hilation of other submarine boats. But now that he 
had seen war face to face for himself, though what he 
had seen could only be regarded as the pettiest of 
skirmishes, he could not repress a shudder as the 
realities of warfare began to dawn upon him, and the 
loud-voiced rejoicings of his brother officers at the 
destruction of the gallant Frenchmen jarred upon 
his spirit 

However, he soon realized that thoughts like these 
must be banished from his mind, if he wished to keep 
his nerve for the ordeal which was doubtless before 
them all ; so he returned to his old place on the poop, 
and, getting out his glasses, resumed his occupation 
of studying the changing scene before his eyes. 
Looking far away to the south-west, Walter was able 
to catch occasional glimpses, through the masts of 
the ships moving in his vicinity, of the proceedings 
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of the left wing of the British flotilla, which had 
evidently commenced the landing of that portion of 
the expedition. The transports opposite Berck had 
closed in as near as was safe to the sandy beach, and 
the sea between the ships and the shore was darkened 
with swarms of boats. They had evidently met with 
no serious opposition to their landing. Preparations 
for the landing of the force to which he belonged 
were also in progress. The cruisers had already 
resumed their position off the shore, in order to cover 
with their fire the landing of the advanced parties, 
while steam-cutters and electric launches, which 
Walter could guess were intended for countermining 
purposes, were already standing in towards the 
entrance of the little river which led to the port of 
Staples. A string of large boats, crowded with men, 
was being towed slowly by a panting picket-boat to 
the shore opposite to the wood from which the first 
shots of the campaign had been fired, and as Walter 
watched them the leading boat took the ground, and 
its occupants, springing into the sea, rapidly spread 
into a long skirmish line which went wavering up the 
sandhills and disappeared into the cUbris of the wood. 
In like manner boat after boat discharged its men, 
each boat-load, in a similar loose formation, dis- 
appearing in succession over the crest of the sand- 
hills. 

A series of muffled explosions now told him 
that the countermining launches were busy at work, 
and the silvery columns of spray thrown up by the 
explosion of their countermines could be seen every 
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instant appearing over the low headland behind 
which the roofs of the houses which formed the town 
of l^taples lay shimmering under the August sun. 
As the launches cleared the way by the explosion 
of their mines, the steam-cutters followed slowly, 
evidently sounding for the channel, all the buoys 
which usually marked it having naturally been re- 
moved by the French, dropping buoys here and there 
to guide the transports, which were already preparing 
to follow them. Of further opposition to the landing 
there was no sign. As Walter was watching these 
preparations with the greatest interest, he was dis- 
turbed by the approach of the Adjutant of his 
r^ment, a brother subaltern, who touched him 
lightly upon the shoulder and told him that he was 
wanted by the Colonel in the saloon, as the orders for 
their disembarkation were to be read out to the 
officers. Walter ran off at once, and, entering the 
saloon, found his commanding officer seated at the 
long table with its red cloth, intently studying a map 
which was spread out before him. In a few minutes 
the saloon was crowded with officers ; the Adjutant 
took up his station behind the Colonel's chair, and 
rapidly running his eye over the assembled officers, 
at length reported that all were present The Colonel 
raised his head from his map. 

*' Look at your maps, gentlemen." 

There was a great rustling of paper as the maps 
were spread out and unfolded before each officer, or 
before as many as could get near the table, the men 
on the outside looking over the shoulders of their 
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comrades. When every one was ready, the Colonel 
went on, — 

"You all see Staples, gentlemen, and the river 
which comes into the sea opposite to where we are 
now. Well, I have received orders that we are to 
land at four o'clock at the entrance to the river just 
below the bridge on the right bank. The general 
line of advance will be, roughly speaking, parallel to 
the line of the river, Douai being, according to present 
arrangements, our objective. The 2nd Corps will 
be on the left ; therefore, naturally the I2th Brigade 
of the 6th Division will be on the extreme left. Our 
left to-night will rest on the village of Hubersent, to 
which we shall march by the left-hand road, that 
through Lefaux. The outposts for the 6th Division 
will to-night be furnished — " here the Colonel took up 
a printed paper, which Walter noticed was headed, 
** Orders for the 2nd Corps"— "by the nth Brigade, 
which will detail two battalions for that purpose. The 
outpost line for the 2nd Corps will, roughly speak- 
ing, run along the line of the river Courre, the left 
resting on the high ground to the south-west ot 
Longfosse. Is that clear, gentlemen ? " 

There was a murmur of assent. 

*^ It looks to me, Colonel, if I may say so,'' said the 
junior Major, who had a certain regimental reputation 
as a scientific soldier, ** it looks to me, sir, as if our 
left was decidedly in the air — a bit exposed, don't 
you think ? " 

" Certainly any one would think so," replied the 
Colonel ; " but, as a matter of fact, I believe the In- 
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telligence have got some very reliable information, 
and that that portion of France is practically clear ot 
troops. In any case, there is an independent cavalry 
force, chiefly yeomanry, I believe, who are entrusted 
with that part of our flank. They have to assure our 
left, or, at least, to give us timely notice if an attack 
should threaten from that quarter." 

" Well, Tm sure I hope the Intellig^ence are to be 
trusted. I suppose the yeomanry ought to be good 
enough for scouting, at any rate." 

The Colonel went on,— 

^ So much for the general orders. Now, gentlemen, 
go to your companies ; see that every man is ready 
for landing, and, for yourselves, fasten up your kits, 
see that they all are clearly labelled, or, rather, that 
the labels have not come ofl*, and remember that you 
will not be able to get anything out of them possibly 
for a very considerable time. Some sort of a lunch 
will be served here at three o'clock. The men will 
have their dinners at the same hour. That will do, 
gentlemen." 

The officers withdrew, and Walter joined his captain 
in a search through the crowded decks of the ship for 
the colour-sei^eant of their company. On the troop 
decks all was confusion. Separate quarters had been 
allotted to the men of each battalion, but the accom- 
modation was very limited, and the men appeared to 
have got mixed up in inextricable confusion. By 
dint, however, of a little shouting, Colour-Sergeant 
Doolan was at last unearthed, and Captain Carstairs 
found, to his great relief, that this reliable old soldier 
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had got the men of his company nearly all collected 
in one place. A couple of lance-corporals were dis- 
patched to hunt up the few absentees, and Carstairs 
and Walter proceeded to minutely inspect the arms 
and equipments of the men. This task took a con- 
siderable time, as it was necessary to ascertain that 
each man had his ammunition, his emergency ration, 
his waterproof sheet and blanket neatly rolled on his 
back, and his large brown canvas haversack properly 
packed with the articles which he would require. At 
last everything was found to be in a satisfactory con- 
dition, and Walter was given leave by Carstairs to go 
and look after his own kit 

As a subaltern, Walter had not succeeded in get- 
ting a cabin to himself, or even in getting admission 
to a state-room at all His belongings, consisting of 
his sword and haversack and a fair-sized bundle rolled 
up in a brown canvas sheet, he found where he had 
left them — namely, in a comer of what had been the 
smoking-room for first-class passengers, but which 
was now crowded with the subalterns of the three 
battalions on board, all busy with their arrangements 
for landing. Walter's kit, which bore the label in 
large letters on a yellow ground, ^ Lieut Des- 
mond, ist Batt Royal Ulster Fusiliers, I2th Brigade, 
6th Division," was, however, undisturbed. Having 
examined his bundle, to make sure that the fastenings 
were secure, he picked up his haversack of brown 
canvas, like those of the men, and proceeded to 
rapidly overhaul its contents. Handkerchiefs, yes ; 
canvas shoes, yes ; knife, fork, and spoon, yes ; col- 
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lapsible drinking cup, flannel shirt, socks, pipe and 
tobacco, spare pistol ammunition, yes ; all was correct 
So the haversack was strapped up and slung over his 
right shoulder. His field-glasses were already hang- 
ing over his left shoulder, and his whistle, watch, and 
compasses were in his breast-pockets. So he proceeded 
to complete his equipment by picking up his brown 
leather sword-belt. A sling from the belt passed 
over each shoulder, so as to support the weight of 
the sword and new pattern magazine pistol, which 
balanced themselves on the right and left hips re- 
spectively. Beside the pistol was a pouch, in which 
twenty rounds of ammunition were snugly stowed, 
and to the back of his belt was fastened a neat roll 
containing a light blanket, protected from the weather 
by a waterproof cloak. As Walter settled himself 
into his equipment with many wriggles and shrugs of 
the shoulders, some one put his head into the door of 
the cabin and sung out, — 

" You'd better look sharp, you fellows, if you want 
any lunch.** 

At this alarm there was naturally a stampede for 
the saloon, where Walter found a crowd of ofiicers 
busy over their lunch. This was not a very attractive 
meal, consisting as it did chiefly of a number of cold 
joints, which had been hacked and cut about in a 
most unscientific manner, and some chunks of bread, 
eked out with a few plates of those adamantine bis- 
cuits which are never found except on shipboard, and 
a decidedly high-flavoured cheese. Walter felt that 
he ought to eat, as it was not easy to say when he 
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would have another chance ; but excitement had 
robbed him of his appetite, so, after hastily eat- 
ing a few mouthfuls of cold beef and stowing a 
couple of roughly made sandwiches in his haver- 
sack, he rushed on deck to see how matters had 
progressed during the two or three hours he had 
been below. 

When he had left the deck, No. J2^ with the other 
transports of the fleet, had been about two miles off 
the shore ; now Walter found that she had entered the 
mouth of the river, and was jammed up in a crowd of 
other troopships in apparently inextricable confusion. 
Warps had been got out connecting some of the ships 
to the shore, and as their turn came each ship was 
hauled as near the beach as the depth of the water 
would allow them to go. Some of the smaller vessels 
had gone a little further up the stream, and were now 
alongside the jetty, busily disembarking their cargo 
of horses, guns, and waggons. Of the civilian popu- 
lation of the town not a trace was to be seen. The 
shops and warehouses facing the quay were all shut 
up, and all the windows looking over the river were 
closed, either by blinds or little green shutters. On 
the left bank of the river a landing-stage had been 
extemporized by the aid of lighters, which had been 
towed across from Dover for that purpose, and some 
batteries of horse artillery had already been landed, 
and were moving off at a trot along the sandy road, 
leading in a southerly direction past a little village, 
which a reference to his map showed Walter bore the 
name of Trepied. On the right-hand side of this 
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road ran the wood which had been shelled by the 
fleet earlier in the day, and among the trees Walter 
could see the forms of infantrymen resting in little 
groups in the grateful shade. That other troops were 
ahead of the guns was indicated by the clouds of dust 
which enshrouded the head of the column, and more 
dust rising on the north side of the river showed that 
troops^ probably mounted troops, were being pushed 
inland as fast as possible. Most of the transports 
were surrounded by boats, into which stores and gear 
of every description was being lowered, and the rattle 
of the chains from the derricks, the sharp orders of 
officers, the neighing of horses, the blowing off of 
steam, and the rumble of guns and waggons being 
trundled along the jetties made up a perfect babel of 
noise. As Walter stood watching this animated scene 
he was before long joined by the majority of the 
officers on board, who, being now quite ready for 
landing, were fretting to set foot on shore, and were 
loudly complaining that the time fixed for their dis- 
embarkation had already passed without any intima- 
tion that they would be permitted to land. Some of 
the younger men were especially bitter on the subject 
of stafT-misnianagement ; knowing little of the enor- 
mous difficulties to be solved before a large force, 
with its guns, horses, and stores, could be landed, they 
were only too ready to find fault at the first hitch in 
the arrangements. 

** This reminds me of nothing so much as a block 
in Piccadilly in the height of the season," said one 
youngster. 
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" Yes," answered another ; '' without the poUceman 
to regelate the traffic." 

** There are the policemen," said Walter, pointing 
out a group of hard-worked staff-officers standing on 
the quay, their hands full of papers, busy checking 
off the ships as they lay jammed in the narrow 
stream^ comparing the numbers painted on the bows 
of each transport with the returns, and evidently 
trying to arrange for the landing of the troops and 
stores in some sort of order. Behind this group a 
leather-lunged sei^eant was standing on the top of a 
step-ladder, shouting out to the ship-masters the 
orders given to him by one of the staff. Close by 
stood a group of mounted officers, in one of whom 
Walter recognised Sir William Cutler, the General 
commanding the 2nd Corps, sitting motionless on his 
horse, his head sunk on his shoulders, his grey eyes 
watching the scene before him with the most restless 
interest, the reins lying loosely on his horse's neck, 
and his hands crossed idly on his holsters. An 
orderly, carrying a large red and white flag on his 
lance, sat erect on his horse behind the group. All 
around them roared the tumult of the disembarka- 
tion. 

Suddenly a shout, ''The balloon 1 the balloon!" 
from the crowds waiting idly on the decks of the 
ships, attracted Walter's attention. There, sure 
enough, was one of the large captive balloons rising 
slowly above the roofs of the houses. 

" Nothing like making use of your enemy's coun- 
try," said some one behind Walter. ''That beggar has 
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probably been filled at the town gas-works. We 
ought soon to know something of what the French 
are up ta" 

*' It's about time we did/' said Colonel Daunt, who 
had joined the group on deck. ** I can't understand 
the way we're being allowed to land without a fight 
for it" 

''I fancy they must all have gone away to the 
south to look after the Germans," said some one else. 
" We'll have a fight for it quite soon enough, I expect." 

"Yes," replied the Colonel; "but think what a pull 
we get if we're allowed to land without interruption. 
Why, quite a small force might have given us no end 
of bother, and with the railways in their hands they 
ought to have been able to get a division here by this 
time at the latest" 

" Well, the heliograph is busy from the balloon. It 
looks as if they could see something." 

Walter turned his glasses on the balloon. There 
were two men in it; one was looking towards the 
south with a telescope, the other was flashing a 
message, which some of the officers round him were 
trying to decipher. The message was soon down in 
half a dozen note-books, but nothing could be made 
of it, as it was in cypher. While this had been going 
on. No. 72 had been gradually approaching the shore, 
till at last she found herself laid alongside another 
transport, which was made fast to the jetty. A young 
staff-officer came striding across the other ship, and, 
springing lightly on to the rail of No. 72, asked if 
Colonel Daunt was on deck. 
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*' Here I am," answered the Colonel, elbowing his 
way to the front. 

The young officer saluted "You will now dis- 
embark, Colonel ; your Adjutant will hand me your 
' states.' On landing, your battalion will move clear 
of the jetty, and will halt till your waggons and 
horses are ready to follow you. The rest of the 
brigade is landed, and when your battalion is ready 
the Brigadier will march." 

The Adjutant, after shouting to the sergeant-major, 
who was standing in the gangway waiting orders, to 
parade the '' left-markers " of companies, handed the 
returns called for to the staff-officer, and then pushed 
his way through the crowd to the shore, being soon 
followed by the sei^eant-major and a non-commis- 
sioned officer from each company. The Colonel had 
now taken up a commanding position on the ship's 
rail, steadying himself by the rigging, and when he 
saw that the markers were "covered," gave the 
signal to move to the Captain of the company which, 
standing crowded in file, happened to be nearest to 
the gangway. This company soon pushed their way 
to the shore, and formed up on their marker; the 
others followed and took their places ; the Colonel 
strode to the head of his battalion ; the Adjutant col- 
lected reports and reported all present, and the 
column, put into motion by a couple of crisp com- 
mands, swung with a steady stride out of the square 
facing the jetty into the long street straggling away 
into the country. A few hundred yards down the 
street was the Brigadier, who, with his staff, was 
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awaiting their arrival. Beyond him the rest of the 
brigade were sitting on each side of the road, the 
centre being left clear for traffic. The Brigadier held 
up his hand. The battalion stopped, the med in rear 
crowding on to those in front, and r^aining their 
places with much shuffling of feet, which set in 
motion clouds of white dust This halt was a distinct 
disappointment to the rank and file, who appeared to 
think that, once started, they would be allowed to go 
on till the enemy were encountered However, there 
was nothing for it but to do as they were told ; so, in 
their turn, they strewed themselves along both sides 
of the street, behind them the houses, silent, shut- 
tered, and apparently deserted by their inhabitants. 
When the raiment had cleared the roadway, the 
stream of traffic, which had been momentarily checked 
by their halt, recommenced to flow. Both men and 
officers soon found themselves interested in watching 
the passing crowds. The first to pass were a number 
of waggons bearing flags, showing that they belonged 
to the I ith Brigade, 6th Division ; the heavier wag- 
gons pulled by electric motors, one motor pulling 
half a dozen waggons, the lighter carts, such as the 
small-arm ammunition carts, being drawn by horses. 
Following these came several ambulances, also motor- 
driven, men of the medical corps riding on the wag- 
gons and surgeons on horseback walking their horses 
alongside. These ambulances were empty as yet 
Walter caught himself wondering how long they 
would remain sa Then came a long column of 
cavalry, hussar% dressed in grey like the infantry, but 
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retaining their distinctive busbies, their horses fresh 
and excited, the men active, bronzed, and eager-eyed, 
sitting alert in their saddles, looking picturesque and 
serviceable, though cumbered with carbine, buckets, 
picketing gear, nets bulging out with hay, shoe^ases, 
and other etcetera. This incessant stream of horses 
and vehicles drove the dust in fleecy clouds on to the 
troops lying by the side of the road, till they were all 
as white and dirty as if they had marched for miles. 
Add to this that the sun was getting near the 
horizon, for it was now after half-past six, and that 
the village indicated in orders as the place where 
they were to bivouac for the night was some three or 
four miles off, and it will hardly be a matter for sur- 
prise that the men b^^ to grumble and fidget, and 
wonder when they were to be permitted to move. At 
last, however, their patience was rewarded by the 
sight of the brigade transport officer, with whose 
good-humoured face they were most of them des- 
tined to become very familiar, who came cantering up, 
followed at a slower pace by the long tail of wag- 
gons bearing the placards, '* Baggage, 12th Brigade, 
6th Division." The Brigadier was on the look-out 
for his long-awaited baggage, and at once signalled 
to commanding officers to fall their men in, and in a 
few minutes more the march had commenced 
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CHAPTER II 

AS the long column wound its slow way up the 
gently rising road, between the high poplars, 
Walter felt his spirits rise at the thought that at last 
he was actually taking part in a campaign which 
would make history. He was one of a British force 
committed to what was commonly regarded as a 
desperate enterprise. What chance could Great 
Britain have against one of the most powerful military 
nations of the continent of Europe? Great Britain, 
a country which relied on voluntary enlistment to fill 
the ranks of her army, and whose total armed 
strength was but a fraction of that which could be 
put into the field by France. Certainly Britain was 
fortunate in having a military power like Germany 
on her side ; alone, however bravely and skilfully her 
soldiers fought, it was certain that they would be 
overwhelmed by numbers. As the column strode 
along it was interesting to watch the stir and bustle 
in the fields on either side of the road. The troops 
of the 4th Division were preparing for their 
bivouac. Certainly it was no hardship to have to 
sleep under the stars on that warm August evening. 
The sight of all these masses of men and horses 
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astoni^ed Walter, who found it hard to believe that 
all these men, waggons, and horses had been placed 
on shore in some four or five hours. At one place 
where there was a short halt, some obstruction in front 
having delayed the advance of the column,^ Walter 
found himself standing close to the waggons of the 
ammunition column of the 4th Division. These 
were already drawn up in long rows ; the horses were 
on their picquet lines, their noses in their nose-bags, 
busy at their evening feed, while the men lay on the 
grass, scattered in groups, watching the troops 
passing them. Among the group of officers Walter 
recognised a young gunner whom he knew. The 
recognition was mutual, and his friend strode across 
to greet him. After the first greeting, Walter b^an 
to enquire how such extraordinarily rapid progress 
had been made with the disembarkation. 

"My dear boy," said his friend, "it was the 
simplest thing in the world. We never went into the 
river mouth at all, but landed on the beach, just 
below where we are now. We were in very light- 
draught transports ; we got in fairly close, and swam 
the horses ashore. We came ashore in boats, and 
the waggons were hoisted out into lighters. A crowd 
of lighters had been towed across from Dover. Of 
course, it was the greatest bit of luck it was so calm. 
If there had been any sea on, it would have been 
quite impossible for troops to land where we did. 
The wind being ofi* shore, of course, helped us a lot 
Why, we had four or five cavalry regiments ashore 
within an hour and a half of dropping anchor. Look 
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there," he added, pointing out to sea ; "there are all 
the ships going back to Dover." 

Though it was already beginning to get difficult to 
see, owing to the fading of the daylight, Walter was 
able to dbtinguish the dark mass of the great flotilla 
fading away towards the English coast. 

" I am rather surprised," he said, " that we weren't 
more bothered by their torpedo flotilla from Boulogne." 

" My dear boy, their torpedo boats were all very 
well at the beginning of the war ; but now, why, 
they're all knocked endways. Besides, you can bet 
your hat we had a good watch over their ports with 
our own destroyers. However, they might be 
awkward at night, so I suppose thaf s why our ships 
are clearing out The ones in the river will have to 
take their chance ; I expect they will rig up some 
sort of boom defence. I bet they'll be jolly busy in 
the river to-night, going on with the disembarkation. 
Look; there are the electric lights going already. 
Thank God I'm not a transport officer." 

Looking back towards the town which they had 
left, Walter could see the electric lamps glowing in 
white radiance from the masts of the ships, and the 
rattle of the chains of the derricks, and tiie noise of 
the busy crowd below, reduced by the distance to a 
mere murmur, was still distinctly audible. As he 
gazed, the column resumed its march ; so, bidding his 
friend good-night, Walter hastened to catch up his 
company. Passing through the village of Lefaux, 
about a mile and a half from Staples, Walter noticed 
that fighting must have taken place there. A num* 
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ber of the cottages were still smouldering, and 
presented nothing but charred ruins as the remains 
of what that morning had probably been comfortable 
homes. Other cottages also showed signs of having 
been under fire, chimney-pots having been dislodged, 
windows broken, and walls gapped in places. In this 
village the inhabitants still remained, mostly standing 
in little groups, gazing with sullen fury on the 
passing soldiers ; but it was noticeable that there were 
no able-bodied men amongst these villagers: they 
had all been taken to serve in the armies mustering 
in defence of their native land. The street of the 
little village was full of staff-officers of the 5th 
Division, — at least, so Walter gathered from a few 
words he exchanged with one of them,— but no one 
seemed to know anything about the fighting which 
must have taken place there during the day. As the 
column swung down the hill into the village of 
Frencq, a larger place than Lefaux, loud and tumult- 
uous cheering breaking out suddenly in their rear, 
among the troops in the bivouacs they had just 
passed, caused great excitement and much specu- 
lation among the men. Walter was amused to hear 
some of the random guesses made by the men at the 
causes of the outburst The favourite theory seemed 
to be that a telegram must have arrived to tell them 
that a certain royal prince had come to take com- 
mand in person. Before the sailing of the expedition, 
the appointment of this personage to the chief 
command had been hotly debated in England. The 
bulk of military opinion, certainly among the rank 
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and file, had been in favour of such an appointment, 
but political considerations had at last led to the 
abandonment of the idea. However, the men of the 
1 2th Brigade were not to remain long in ignorance 
of the good news, for shouts of " Left incline 1 " were 
soon passed from the rear, and as soon as the way 
was cleared, the General of the 6th Division — 
General Sir James Black — followed by several staff- 
officers, came cantering along in the twilight As 
they came past, covered with dust, tired and jaded- 
looking, the infantry soldiers crowding to the left of 
the road to get out of the way, one of the staff, 
noticing that Walter was an officer, checked his horse 
momentarily, and, leaning towards him, called out, — 

^ The news has just come that the German army 
fought a great battle at Mezi^res yesterday, and have 
won a great victory." 

The men crowding near failed to catch the meaning 
of the message. Walter was overwhelmed with 
questions. 

"What did he say, sir? What is it, sir ? " 

Walter passed the good news, — 

^The French had a licking yesterday from the 
Germans." 

" Begor* I an' they'll get another from us to-morrow, 
boys " ; and then the cheering begaa 

In Frencq there was great excitement as they 
marched through. Sir James Black had entered the 
house assigned to him for his quarters, but many of 
the officers of the staff were standing outside, and the 
news of the German victory seemed to have become 
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pretty well known in the village, to judge from the 
cheering groups of soldiery at every door, and the 
generally well-pleased expression of all except the few 
unfortunate inhabitants who skulked in the shadows on 
the outskirts of the throng. Frencq also, but to a 
less degree, showed signs of having been under fire ; 
and after the town had been passed by the column 
with which Walter's raiment was marching, the first 
wounded of the war were visible in an ambulance 
standing a little way off the main road. It was now 
quite dark, but the lantern hanging from the ridge 
pole of a small tent, clearly of French pattern, showed 
the surgeons bending over one or two swathed figures 
lying on some straw, while outside the tent three 
French soldiers, men of the Chasseurs k Cheval, were 
lying on the ground, their heads bandaged, and one 
of them with his 1^ bound in splints. Many curious 
glances were thrown at these poor fellows by the 
passing troops. They lay as in a stupor, their eyes 
wide open, but seeing nothing, apparently oblivious 
to their surroundings. The grey-dad troops passing 
them in the dusk in endless procession might have 
had no existence for all the interest they appeared to 
arouse in these unhappy victims of war. To the 
Irishmen of Walter's battalion these poor wretches 
appeared to be more objects of sympathy than any- 
thing else. 

^ Be jabers I " muttered one rough-looking giant, 
shifting his rifle from one shoulder to the other as 
he spoke ; ** them poor chaps have had their dose 
annyways." 
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" They've got what you'll maybe getting to-morrow, 
Pat," said the r^mental wit ; a remark which was 
received with but feeble laughter by the men near, 
who doubtless felt that there was a substratum of 
probability in the remark of the jester which some- 
how took away from their enjoyment 

So the column tramped on, the constant and 
scientific marching-training which the men had been 
put through during the last two months showing 
in the regularity of their stride and the ease with 
which they covered the ground. Soon they came to 
another village, through which they passed in silence, 
the head of the column being sharply challenged by 
the alert sentinels, turning away from the high road 
at last and breasting the ascent which would lead 
them to the ground on which they were to spend the 
night 

The moon had now come out from behind some 
clouds which had hitherto obscured its light, and 
by its aid the nature of the surrounding country 
could be seen with some distinctness. There were 
no fences to the road, and field after field seemed to 
stretch away on every side in gentle undulations, the 
sky-line being here and there broken by little copses 
or by the chimneys of one of the numerous farm- 
houses. Everywhere troops appeared to be preparing 
for the night. There were no camp-fires in the 
ordinary sense, but the glow of the fires lighted for 
cooking could be seen dotted here and there, the 
dark forms of the cooks silhouetted against them, and 
now and then fragrant odours of the kitchen re- 
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minded the hungry soldiers marching past that it 
was some hours since they had had anything to eat 
Here long rows of guns and limbers, indistinct and 
ghostly looking under the rays of the moon, showing 
where artillery was camped; in another place long 
lines of waggons showed where train or baggage was 
placed for the night ; and everywhere were to be seen 
men wandering about, trying to find their way back 
to the cori» from which they had strayed. A slight 
mist which was rising from the ground gave a curious 
air of unreality to the scene, having the effect of 
giving an appearance of great size to the men and 
animals, while rendering the background hazy and 
indistinct in some places, in startling contrast to the 
whiteness of the moonlight and the blackness and 
sharpness of the shadows on the higher ground, 
which was free from vapour. While the men were 
marching mechanically on, their attention absorbed 
in the novel scene around them, they were suddenly 
recalled to the realities of the moment by the clear 
word of command of their Colonel, calling them to 
attention. In another moment column was formed ; 
then the leading company having reached the ground 
indicated by the Brigade-Major, it was halted, and the 
remainder of the battalion formed quarter-column on 
it and halted in their turn. The remaining battalions 
of the brigade had moved further to the front, and 
the rearmost could now be seen in the moonlight 
coming to a halt in the deep shadow of some farm- 
buildings. Colonel Daunt stood his men at ease, 
and, calling the officers around him, indicated to them 
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the farm-buildings beside which they were standing 
as the quarters assigned to the battalion. 

** There are two bams we can use, gentlemen ; the 
right half battalion will occupy the nearest, the left 
half the other one. The officers will be quartered in 
the farmhouse itsel£ The company cooks will start 
their fires on this side of the wall ; no fire or smoking 
will be allowed in the neighbourhood of the bams. 
The Adjutant will place a sentry at the entrance of 
the farmyards; these sentries will be furnished by 
the quarter-guard, who will be found separate quarters. 
The men must be cautioned against straying, and 
against smoking in the farmyard or barns. Any man 
disobeying these orders will be severely punished. 
. . /' and so on, till the Colonel had prepared for 
every contingency likely to occur. 

However, there is an end to ever)^hing, and 
Walter was by no means sorry when he was at last 
able to unbuckle his sword-belt and throw himself at 
full length on the brick floor of the large farm-kitchen, 
on the door of which some wag had found time to chalk 
in large letters '< Hdtel Cecil." Before long all his 
brother officers had found space for themselves on 
the floor beside him. There were only two chairs 
and a rough oaken settle in the room, which were, of 
course, appropriated by the Colonel and two other of 
the senior officers. A good fire was soon set going 
on the hearth, plenty of firewood being discovered in 
an outhouse; and as the flames flickered higher, 
the room soon assumed quite a cosy appearance. 
Over the fireplace was a dieap chromo of the first 
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Napoleon on an impossible horse, with the pyramids 
in the background; some religious pictures orna- 
mented the other wsdls of the room. From the ceiling 
hung great ropes of onions, fantastic shadows from 
which were thrown on the walls by the dancing 
flames from the wood fire. The officers, worn out 
more by excitement than by actual fatigue, stretched 
their limbs on the floor, and began to wonder when 
food would be forthcoming. The Colonel and other 
mounted officers were more concerned as to the fate 
of their horses, which they had not seen since the 
disembarkation. The Adjutant, however, was able to 
restore peace to their minds when he came in, as the 
horses had arrived in camp safely, having trotted on 
after the baggage. All the horses, both the officers' 
and the regimental, had arrived without injury; so 
that there was nothing to be complained of on that 
score. 

** The rations have just been issued, sir," he went 
on. '' They are cooked rations, so the men will have 
to eat them cold ; and I have given orders for the 
rations to be cooked now for to-morrow's issue, so 
that they can be issued before we start I suppose 
there will be no objection, sir, to the cooks riding on 
the waggons ? You see, they will be working most 
of the night There is some grumbling about the 
water, sir. The Army Service Corps officer got here 
before us, and has put the patent filter attachment on 
to all the pumps, and the water runs through very 
slowly. It will be hours at this rate before all the 
men get a drink. I have had to put a sentry over 
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the stream where the horses are being watered, to 
prevent them getting their bottles filled there." 

Colonel Daunt was puzzled in this emei^ency. 
He stroked his moustache reflectively. 

^ It is a pity about those infernal filters. I wish to 
God they had been left behind They're getting too 
fond of coddling Tommy. After the orders that 
have been issued on the subject, I simply daren't let 
'em drink from the stream, though a few years ago 
they would all have done it, and been none the 
worse. See that they're alt turned in, water or no 
water. Damn it ! they didn't come all this way to 
drink water I I saw some big tubs outside. Let the 
filters run into them, and in the morning there will 
be enough for all the water-bottles. Of course the 
cooks can go on the waggons. By the bye, reveUU 
is to sound at 4.30 to-morrow. Warn the cooks that 
there must be hot cocoa for the battalion by 445. I 
suppose the cocoa has come all right ? " 

The hard-worked Adjutant saluted, and went out to 
carry out the Colonel's orders through the medium of 
the Captain and subaltern of the day, who were al- 
ready outside. The other officers sat in gloomy 
silence looking at the fire, and wondering when some 
food would appear. The belated arrival of the mess- 
sergeant was hailed with delight 

Sergeant Murphy was a man of resource, and, in 
addition to the cooked rations provided by Govern- 
ment, was able to ofier the hungry officers a basket of 
excellent sandwiches and some bottled beer, which he 
had managed to get hold of when leaving the transport 
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One of the mess-waiters^ in his service equipment 
like all the other men, helped the sergeant to lay out 
the food in as appetising a manner as possible on the 
kitchen table, a tablecloth, which Sergeant Murphy 
indistinctly said he had "borrowed" from some- 
where, giving quite an air of refinement to the 
meal 

The hungry officers soon produced their plates, 
knives and forks from their haversacks, and in a 
very few minutes all were busy making a clearance of 
the victuals before them. . There was general curiosity 
among the officers as to where they were to sleep. 
They soon learnt that, with the exception of four of 
the seniors, who had found accommodation in an 
adjoining room, they would have to sleep where they 
were. 

" I don't want to disturb the inhabitants more than 
I can help," said the Colonel. « They're a bit upset 
as it is, and I promised to leave them undisturbed in 
the rest of the house. There is nobody but an old 
man and his wife. They told me that they had two 
sons serving in the French army, and also that all 
their working men had gone off to serve." 

The conversation now became general, till some 
one was bold enough to ask the Colonel what chance 
he thought they, the British, had of successfully fightr 
ing the army which the French would be sure to 
bring against them to-morrow or next day. As this 
was a question on which all had some curiosity, there 
was a general silence for the reply. 

"A couple of years ago," said Colonel Daunt, 
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stretching out his legs to the fire and puffing at his 
pipe, " I should have said that no army we could put 
in the field would have the slightest chance against 
any first-class European power. I don't think the 
same to-day. And my reason is this — namely, that 
every man we have here is physically a very far finer 
man than the average man who will be pitted against 
him. Three years ago we had only seventeen bat- 
teries to an army-corps ; and those were only on 
paper, except, perhaps, for one or two corps. Now 
we have twenty-four. Three years ago our soldiers 
only fired two hundred rounds annually in their course 
of musketry. The last two years they have fired over 
a thousand rounds a man ; and, as you all know, this 
year we have fired jolly near two thousand rounds per 
maa I call our men now really experts with their 
rifles. We most of us know that the Boers in 1900 
were frauds as rifle-shots. I remember the Boers in '8 1 . 
I tell you, the average British Tommy is to-day a better 
shot, both at a moving and a standing target Then 
we are enormously more mobile. If we learnt nothing 
else in South Africa, we have learnt what we required 
in that respect, and, by Jove ! we have made some use 
of our lesson. I believe that our inferior numbers 
will be an absolute advantage. Of course, these 
things have cost money — tons of money — but the 
British taxpayer will thank his God to-morrow or 
next day that he found the money." The Colonel 
rose and knocked out his pipe. ''Good-night, alL 
It's high time we were all asleep." He stopped at 
the door. ** One other thing. While all these conti- 
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nental powers have been putting their money into 
the mciss^ we've been putting ours into the man ; and 
don't forget it's the man behind the gun every 
time." 

Colonel Daunt's little speech had an excellent 
effect. The officers of the Fusiliers, like most British 
officers, had been brought up to believe in the bug- 
bear of continental military superiority, and it was a 
relief to hear such very good reasons for looking 
forward to their own success. However, it was clearly 
bed-time ; so, unrolling their cloaks and blankets, they 
soon were all stretched out, their heads resting on their 
haversacks, their feet encased in easy canvas slippers, 
seeking that repose which was needed to prepare 
them for the unknown trials of the morrow. 

Walter seemed, as he afterwards thought, to have 
been hardly asleep for five minutes when he was 
aroused by some one stirring close to him, and, 
opening his eyes, he lay for a few moments trying to 
rouse himself to a sense of where he was. The room 
in which he lay was in darkness, save for the flickering 
light of the wood fire, on which fresh fuel spluttered 
and crackled with a cheerful sound, and two men 
were softly stepping about the sleepers, for Walter's 
brother officers were still asleep, gathering as they 
moved the swords, boots, and other odds and ends 
with which the floor was strewed. A whispered con* 
versation outside the door showed that they were not 
the only ones awake, and it suddenly dawned on 
Walter's wakening senses that these men were ser* 
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vants who had come for their masters' boots and 
other things which might require cleaning. 

** Is Muldoon there ? " he enquired, in a sleepy voice. 

" He's outside the door, your honour," was the reply. 

So Walter slowly rose from the floor, becoming 
aware as he did so that a bed on a brick floor is apt 
to mean stiffness in the joints and muscles, and 
gathering up his belongings, stepped soflly out into 
the courtyard. Early as it was, and a glance at his 
watch showed him that it was not quite four, a 
number of the men seemed to be ab-eady astir. 
Several of the officers' servants were busy polishing 
their masters' boots and brushing the white dust of 
the day before from their putties, while other groups 
were standing outside the farmyard watching the 
cooks, now busy with preparations for breakfast, and 
enjoying a morning smoke while they did so. The 
faithful Muldoon saw Walter as he came out of the 
house, and quickly relieved him of the things he was 
carrying. 

** Sure what did you want to be waking so soon for, 
sir ? You'll be wanting a sleep bad enough before 
this day's out, I'm thinking. Ill clean all your things 
now, sir, and you'll find them all ready for you when 
you want them. Wash, is it, sir ? There's no place 
but the stream beyant Them Army Service Corps 
people, bad 'cess to them, have put filters on all the 
pumps, and a drop of water is as hard to get, or 
harder, than a drop of whiskey in the old country. 
Here's your towel, sir, and your soap." 

So Walter went off to the stream, about fifty yards 
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from the farm, where he made his morning toilet in 
the best way he could A number of men who wanted 
to do the same had been stopped by the sentry, and 
were standing disconsolate with their towels in their 
hands. Walter took upon himself to pass these men 
down to the water, making a corporal who happened 
to be with them responsible for the party, and soon 
they were joyfully splashing in the little stream. 

When he reached the top of the ascent, at the 
bottom of which flowed this little rivulet, Walt^ 
stopped and surveyed the scene before hinu Though 
a grey glimmer in the east showed that dawn was at 
hand, it was still practically dark, and the light from 
the fires of the cooks served rather to accentuate the 
surrounding darkness than to relieve it to any extent. 
Round these fires many men were moving, and a 
murmur, like that from a disturbed beehive, showed 
that the army was waking for another day. The 
light momentarily increased, and the combined efiect 
of the dawn, the lights of the fires and the morning 
mist, which was swirled hither and thither in fleecy 
wisps of vapour, as it was now driven asunder, now 
banked in masses by the rising breeze, made as 
curious and picturesque a scene as that which had 
aroused his admiration in the moonlight of the night 
before. 

While he was standing thus, forgetful for the 
moment of the realities of his position, he was sud- 
denly recalled to himself by finding himself addressed 
by a stranger, who politely bade him good-morning. 
Walter turned round to see who was speaking, and at 
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first found some difficulty in suppressing a laugh at the 
strange figure before him. The stranger was a very 
tall, lean individual, with a straggling beard and very 
long moustaches, wearing smoked-glass spectacles, 
and dressed in the most curious parody of a military 
uniform which Walter had ever seen. On his head 
was a very large pith helmet, similar to the solar 
topee worn in the tropics, with a blue veil twisted 
round it, while his person was dressed in a Norfolk 
jacket and riding-breeches of khaki serge, finished off 
with putties of the same material A pair of field- 
glasses dangled at one hip, a large water-bottle at the 
other, and a stout leather belt round his waist carried 
two large pouches, which Walter afterwards found 
contained note-books and writing materials. Over 
one shoulder was slung a large and well-filled haver- 
sack ; over the other, a leather case, which obviously 
contained a hand camera, and in one hand he carried a 
large green umbrella. Clearly Walter saw before him 
one of the correspondents permitted to accompany 
the army, a supposition borne out by the ornamental 
metal badge worn as a brassard on his left arm. 

Walter returned his salutation, and the stranger went 
on to explain : " I must apolc^ze, sir, for the intrusion, 
but I am Richard Cary Fitzgerald, of the New York 
Sentinel^ and I am looking for my old friend Colonel 
Daunt, of the Royal Ulster Fusiliers. If you can 
give me any assistance in my search, I shall be under 
a heavy obligation to yoa" 

Walter remembered having heard his Colonel speak 
of a Mr. Fitzgerald as an American journalist whom 
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he had met on several occasions, so had little hesita- 
tion in informing him that the Ulster Fusiliers were 
bivouacked close at hand, and that he himself was an 
officer in that corps. Fitzgerald was delighted. 

" This is the best bit of luck I have had yet I 
have been on the tramp for the last six hours trying 
to locate this battalion. Your staff may be very 
efficient, sir, I have no doubt it is, but they have no 
use for American correspondents, and I could get no 
information out of them." 

"I should imagine you will want some sleep,'' 
answered Walter, ** as you have been up all the night, 
and I would advise you to try and get some now, 
as we shall probably be starting in another hour 
or so." 

Fitzgerald was quite indignant at the idea. " Sleep, 
sir I No, sir. I have been asleep, I may say, since my 
last campaign in South Africa, three years ago. This 
world is getting too peaceable for men of my vocation. 
Sleep I I estimate that the two hours I had last night, 
or last evening, I should say, will carry me on for 
another fourteen hours. We shall have some stirring 
work to-day, sir." 

" Did you see the disembarkation ? " asked Walter. 

"Every circumstance of it," was the reply. "I 
cabled twenty words through to London last night. 
Twenty words 1 Good heavens I What with your 
censors and the rush on the wires, I wonder I got 
anything through. But it will expand. All America 
knows that the British force has landed practically 
unopposed, though there you had more luck than 
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any one could have anticipated Your chaps must 
have caught the French napping for once. They'll 
be back to-day, though; and I suspicion, sir, that 
you'll have to hold on with your eyelids to what 
you've got, or you'll find yourselves swimming in the 
Channel before forty-eight hours are over. So far 
you've done remarkably well. I have seen as much 
fighting as most men, both on sea and on shore, and 
I never saw smarter work than yesterday. No, nor 
anything approaching it Say, your staff must have 
been working this out ever since the war begaa The 
whole arrangements are the most perfect and the 
most complete I have ever seen. Yesterday evening 
I went over two of the hospital ships. Have you 
seen them, sir ? No ? Well, I sincerely hope that you 
won't, though for comfort and general perfection they 
are the most complete things of the kind that I have 
ever seen. I guess that you'll see a good deal of me 
during the campaign. I have received permission to 
attach myself to your battalion, being an old friend 
of the Colonel's, instead of being herded about with 
other correspondents, who've all been placed under 
charge of staff-officers, or else restricted from going 
to the front Of course; I shall have to take my stuff 
to the censor at the army-corps headquarters every 
time I want to cable, and I have been informed that 
I must take the risk of being shot or hung as a spy if 
the other chaps get hold of me. But I was never 
bom to be hung. I've got out of a few tight places 
in my life ; and I calculate on getting much fresher 
and more interesting copy, stuff that will suit my 
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journal, than if I were to be herded about with the 
other journalists." 

It was now almost light, and sunrise was evidently 
close at hand. Walter had to return to his battalion. 
The sights and sounds all round told that the pre- 
parations for a move were already well advanced 
Ration parties were crowding round the waggons in 
which the rations were carried, and were drawing the 
supplies which would be distributed later on to the 
individual soldier. Horses were being harnessed, men 
were putting on their accoutrements, and as Walt^, 
accompanied by the American, entered the farm 
where he had spent the night, the gradually increas- 
ing roar of traffic from the road below told him that 
the cavalry and horse artillery were already moving 
out in force to clear the way for the slower-moving 
troops forming the bulk of the army. Colonel Daunt 
was very glad to see Fitzgerald, with whom he had 
struck up a friendship many years before in the 
Soudan, so Walter was left free to attend to his 
duties. His Captain was hastily completing his toilet, 
and Walter, finding his things ready for him, as spot- 
lessly clean as if Muldoon had been getting him 
dressed for a *' swagger " parade at home, quickly fol- 
lowed his example. The mess sergeant and his two 
assistants were busy preparing breakfast, and Walter 
was amused to find that Sergeant Murphy had, in 
some fashion known only to himself, already made 
friends with the old couple to whom the farm be- 
longed, who had sold him a number of eggs, and who 
were now, with many gesticulations and much panto- 
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mime, helping the invader, as represented by the 
mess sergeant, in his work. All this time no bugles 
had sounded ; it appeared that orders to this effect 
had been issued during the night, and the routine was 
being carried on in a silence very unusual. As soon 
as Walter was dressed he set off to find his company, 
and saw that all his men had had their rations issued, 
and that the breakfast of cocoa, bread, and tablets of 
prepared meat was ready. The rations were for use 
that day, and were already cooked, each ration, pre- 
pared on a new and scientific process, being packed 
into a small metal case, which fitted into the mess 
tin. Half of this ration consisted of a very palatable 
and sustaining porridge, which the men could eat 
cold as easily as hot, the remainder consisting of the 
equivalent of a pound and a half of meat In its raw 
state this ration occupied an exceedingly small space, 
and was issued in cubical metal cases, each case con- 
taining complete rations for ten men. The process of 
cooking naturally increased the bulk considerably, 
but made the food very much more wholesome and 
agreeable, though, in case of necessity, it could be 
eaten in a raw state. The "emergency ration," to 
which allusion has already been made, was of the 
same nature, but was ready for use at any time, 
though strict orders had been issued that it was only 
to be used under orders. The men were all in great 
spirits, and seemed as "fit" as possible. Having 
reported to Carstairs that all was correct, Walter went 
back to the farm, which he already found himself 
calling the " mess," and set to work with a vigorous 
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appetite on the breakfast which Sergeant Murphy 
had got ready. He found Fitzgerald already quite 
accepted as a member of the mess, and evidently 
giving great amusement by his conversation to a 
group of the younger officers. Colonel Daunt, with 
his Adjutant and an officer of the brigade staff, could 
be seen through the half-open door, busy in the 
adjoining room ; a map was spread out before them, 
which all three officers were studying. It was quite 
clear to Walter that Fitzgerald would have given a 
good deal to have assisted at this little conference, 
but he had too much tact to push himself forward 
uninvited, and doubtless reflected that the Colonel 
would ultimately give him as much information as he 
dared. At last the conference was over ; the staff- 
officer took his departure, Colonel Daunt going to 
the door to see him off. As he swung himself on to 
his horse, Walter heard him say : ** You quite under- 
stand. Colonel? You lead the column. The road by 
Enquin and Hucqueliers. The Highlanders follow 
you, then the guns. No bands to play till further 
orders. Good-bye, sir'*; and, saluting, he cantered off, 
while the Colonel, thoughtful and reserved, came back 
to the table and finished his breakfast in silence. 
Walter and most of his brother officers strolled out- 
side, and, sitting on the low wall on one side of the 
farmyard, enjoyed a morning smoke. 

As time was getting on, the sun being over the 
horizon, the Adjutant before long informed all the 
officers that the Colonel wished them to warn their 
men to get ready for the march, and that, when this 
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was done, he wished to say a few words to them as to 
the duty to devolve on the battalion during the day. 
In a few moments the first task was performed, and 
it was indeed hardly necessary to caution the men to 
get ready, as all had been for some time anxiously 
awaiting the order to fall in ; so that it was not many 
minutes before the Colonel had all his officers before 
him, and was able to commence his exposition of the 
situation and of their place in the operations about to 
commence. The Colonel was brief and to the point 
He informed his officers that the enemy had been met 
with, but only in small force, by the cavalry ; that the 
outposts had been reconnoitred during the night by 
small patrols ; but that everywhere the enemy had 
retired before the mounted troops opposed to them ; 
and that it was considered unlikely that he had any 
considerable force in the neighbourhood. In their 
retirement his patrols had all fallen back in an easterly 
and south-easterly direction ; so it was fair to assume 
that they had been sent out from a force lying in that 
direction, and that there was no force requiring con- 
sideration on the left flank of the British, though an 
infantry brigade with some guns had been disposed 
as a flankguard in support of the large yeomanry 
force watching that flank. 

"This brigade," the Colonel said, looking at his 
watch, " has already started. We are to move along 
the road leading through Enquin, a village which you 
will see on 3rour maps, and Hucqueliers, and have 
been given the post of honour in the front The 
Gordon Highlanders will follow us, and behind them 
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will come the three field batteries which have been 
attached to the advanced guard. In front of all is 
the light cavalry brigade with a horse battery, and 
between them and ourselves will be the corps cavalry 
and two batteries of horse artillery ; so we ought not 
to run any risk of surprise. With the corps cavalry 
there are two battalions of mounted infantry and 
a balloon detachment, though I am afraid that the 
latter will be of little use if the wind continues to rise. 
No. I Company — ^yours, Captain Carstairs — will lead 
the battalion. You will send on a section under a sub- 
altern about three hundred yards ahead of you ; the 
remainder of the battalion will follow about the same 
distance in your rear. The battalion scouts will watch 
your flanks. Now we will fall in, gentlemen." 

The officers saluted and departed to their com- 
panies, and in a few minutes the battalion was stand- 
ing ready for the march, the waggons packed, the led 
horses and machine-guns in their places in rear. The 
orders provided for the rendezvous of the brigade on 
the left side of the road leading out of Hubersent ; so 
the battalion was promptly placed in motion, and, 
with Colonel Daunt at its head, quickly wound its 
way from column into column of route, and, disdain- 
ing the dusty highway, already crowded with troops, 
struck boldly across country for the rendezvous, thus 
avoiding the passage of the village. Walter's com* 
pany, which was to lead the battalion during the day, 
was now in front ; so Walter had a good view of what 
was going on, unimpeded by the fleecy dust which 
rose freely from the sun-baked ground. The other 
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battalions of the brigade were moving across the 
fields on a line parallel to that taken by the Ulster 
Fusiliers, and Walter watched with admiration the 
elastic step and fine military bearing of that splendid 
Highland regiment which was to march in support of 
his battalion during the day. The Brigadier and his 
little stafT, three officers in all, rode ahead at a walk- 
ing pace ; behind each column followed the ammu- 
nition mules, the waggons and the machine-guns, 
bumping over the uneven ground ; while some fifty 
yards or so in advance rode the mounted scouts, of 
whom half a dozen had recently been attached to 
each infantry battalion — men specially selected for 
their intelligence and aptitude for scouting duties, 
mounted on small and active horses. The artillery 
was already at the rendezvous, the men standing by 
their horses, the officers chatting in little groups, the 
sombre line of guns and waggons looking business- 
like and threatening. The field telegraph was already 
erected along the road by which they were to march, 
and in the distance Walter could see the sappers with 
their waggons, elevating on slender poles as they 
went along the wire already laid 

As the Fusiliers reached the rendezvous, the 
Brigade Major, cantering over, signed for them to 
lead on down the road, and at the same time told 
Colonel Daunt that if his battalion was ready he 
might at once go on. Accordingly, the mounted 
scouts cantered out, three to each flank, covering, 
roughly speaking, a distance of about four or five 
hundred yards on each side of the road ; while 
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Walter led on his section to act as the ''point" 
of the advanced guard. As Walter took his field- 
glasses from their case and took his place in fron( of 
his little detachment, he felt that at last the moment 
was undoubtedly approaching when he would take 
part in his first battle. It was to him, as indeed to 
all other officers with the invading army, almost in- 
credible that they should have been permitted to 
advance so far without opposition. At that time he 
was as ignorant as were other regimental officers that 
the demonstrations which the British fleet had made 
along other parts of the French coast had succeeded 
in misleading the defence, a situation which was 
further complicated by the simultaneous invasion of 
France by two German armies. Puzzling as this 
absence of resistance was, however, it was most im- 
probable that it would last for long ; and as Walter 
led his men along that dusty highroad between the 
poplars, with their faces to the newly-risen sun, he 
momentarily expected to hear sounds of firing in 
front of him, where moved the British cavalry, cover- 
ing the front of the invaders with a network of scouts. 
Looking back as he topped the ascent leading to the 
littie village of Rolet, Walter was grateful to the fate 
which had given him a position in the front of the 
marching columns and so clear of the choking dust 
which already enveloped the troops marching in 
rear. 

The wind was blowing freshly from the east, a 
fact which Walter recognised would be of advantage 
to the British, should troops and stores remain to be 
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disembarked, and also from the fact that it would 
convey to the rear the sounds of any collision with 
the enemy in front. The wind, however, had one 
serious disadvantage in rendering impossible the use 
of the captive balloons, which had been freely used 
on the day of the disembarkation. Hence, careful 
scouting by the cavalry was all the more necessary. 
The little village of Rolet was already wide awake, 
the country people, to all appearance a thrifty and 
hard-working race, standing at their doors looking 
with lowering brows at the passing troops, some of 
them calling down maledictions on their heads in 
unintelligible patois^ but for the most part gloomy 
and apprehensive, astonished at the influx of invaders 
and paralyzed at the absence of any attempt to drive 
them back to the ships which had brought them. 
As at the other villages they had passed through, the 
absence of men of age to bear arms was remarkable ; 
no young men remained — they, with the local gen^ 
damurie^ had no doubt gone to take their places in 
the ranks. 

The scenery through which the Fusiliers were now 
passing differed in no respect from that passed 
through on the previous evening near Hubersent 
The country was cultivated, farm-houses being dotted 
here and there over the landscape, the quaint high- 
gabled buildings with their tiled roofs looking far 
more picturesque than the farms with which Walter 
was acquainted in his own country. Here and there 
copses gave an air of variety to a scene which might 
otherwise have been too tame in its monotony. The 
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surface was still gently undulating, a fact which was 
emphasized by the manner in which the highways, 
with their invariable fringe of poplars, wound their 
sinuous way up the slopes and across the valleys. 
Work in the fields was at a standstill, but in most 
cases the harvest had been gathered, as was evidenced 
by the bare land and the fine ricks in so many of the 
farmyards, ricks on which many a British supply 
officer looked that day with satisfaction and thank- 
fulness. In some places the com was still uncut, and 
in others was in '* stooks " in the fields ; but in these 
cases the peasants were making no effort to continue 
the harvest, but retired within their houses or stood 
in groups, muttering curses on the invaders. With 
their sunburnt faces and faded-looking blue blouses 
they were picturesque objects, and excited plenty 
of comment among the hardy soldiery striding 
past 

As Rolet was left behind, the road descended into 
a little valley, and at the foot of the ascent leading up 
to the rising ground opposite Walter overtook the 
waggons of the telegraph troop, who were busy with 
their task of erecting and occasionally testing the 
wire laid by the advanced troops. A subaltern of 
engineers was riding beside the waggon, and as 
Walter passed volunteered the information that 
there was some fighting going on in front at that 
moment 

"Why, have you seen anything of it?" asked 
Walter, curious to know the source of this intelli- 
gence. 
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**No, I've seen nothing," said the young sapper, 
" but I've got a ' tap ' on the wire," pointing to a man 
sitting on the waggons with a curious metal attach- 
ment strapped on to one side of his head. ** It is a 
new dodge, you know. We can take in all the 
messages passing, and we've just heard that the 
enemy's cavalry have been met with, that there has 
been a skirmish or two, and that so far our chaps 
have had the best of it" 

"We'll probably hear the guns soon in that case," 
said Walter; *'they are sure to have their horse 
artillery somewhere handy " 

*' I hope so ; the sooner the real thing begins the 
better. Good luck to you " ; and the young engineer 
resumed his duty of looking after the work of his 
party. Along the crest of the gentle ascent which 
they were now breasting ran a stretch of woodland, 
and, though there was no doubt that it had been 
searched by the cavalry long before, yet Walter 
thought it as well to be on the safe side, and by a 
whistle and a wave of his arm conveyed an order to 
the mounted scouts to search it This was promptly 
done. A scout cantered off to each end of the little 
belt of wood, which might have been about three- 
quarters of a mile in length, while their comrades, 
about one hundred and fifty yards apart, reined 
up their horses some little distance from the near 
edge. 

A brief pause, and then the flanking scouts re- 
appeared and signalled that all was clear, on which 
the rest of the party trotted forward and soon dis- 
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appeared in the shadow of the trees, their active 
horses scrambling over the rough ground and forcing 
their way through the undergrowth. As Walter 
could see from his map, which he carried open in 
bis hand, the wood was of no great depth, and in a 
very few minutes the scouts reappeared and made 
the signal, "No enemy in sight" Though Walter 
had thought there was no harm in taking these pre- 
cautions, he had not checked the march of his section 
while the wood was being searched, as he well knew 
the importance of avoiding any halts which were 
not absolutely unavoidable. Nothing is more weari- 
some to troops than constant halts, and in a long 
column a halt of a very few minutes at the head is 
apt to become quite a tedious wait for those in rear. 
As the leading section of the Fusiliers left the shadow 
ot this little wood, they found themselves at the top 
of the gentle slopes from which a view into the valley 
of the little stream on which Enquin stands could be 
obtained Here Walter saw for the first time the 
cavalry which had been scouting in the front all the 
morning. A squadron was proceeding at a walking 
pace up the further side of the valley ; on the crest of 
the hill, or rather slightly withdrawn from the crest 
on the near side of it, two batteries of artillery stood 
unlimbered, and fleecy clouds of dust rising beyond 
the low hills on the other side of the stream indi- 
cated that large bodies of cavalry were in motion in 
that direction also. To the south of Enquin the 
slopes rising from the valley were crowned here and 
there by little clumps of woodland, and between these 
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clumps more dust-clouds, rising high and moving 
with rapidity, indicated that there also mounted 
troops were manoeuvring. As Walter watched for 
some signs that the enemy had been at last strong 
enough to make a stand, he saw the guns limber up 
with great speed and disappear at a trot over the 
horizon ; while some companies of mounted infantry, 
who had been concealed from his view by one of the 
copses above mentioned, now came out into the open 
and disappeared after the guns. The squadron which 
had been leisurely ascending the hill also quickened 
its pace when the top had been reached, and soon 
nothing was left to indicate that troops were moving 
in front but the high dust-clouds rising all along the 
horizon. 

While Walter and his little detachment were 
marching along mechanically, their whole atten- 
tion occupied with the proceedings of the cavalry so 
dimly seen in front, for the drab clothing of the 
troops made it most difficult to distinguish them till 
their position was indicated by the dust, a sharp 
whistle from the rear suddenly recalled them to the 
fact that the main body behind them had come to a 
halt Walter promptly halted his party, and gave 
the men permission to rest by the side of the road, 
a glance at his watch showing him that he had now 
been an hour on the march, and consequently, by 
r^ulation, should halt for five minutes. Though it 
was not yet seven o'clock, the sun had already begun 
to assert its power, and it was by no means unpleasant 
to rest quietly for a few moments. While lying on 
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his side watching with his glasses the distant signs of 
the movements of the cavalry, and occupied with 
speculations as to what was going on on the other 
side of the valley, he was suddenly conscious that Mr. 
Fitzgerald, the war correspondent, was standing beside 
him. Fitzgerald was standing leaning on a bicycle, 
and the dust on his clothing and his heated coun- 
tenance showed that he had not been idle during the 
morning. 

"So you're here, Mr. Desmond," he said. "I 
imagine you have rather the post of honour here. 
You will have a good chance of seeing anything that 
happens. I must go on directly and watch the work 
of your cavalry. Hello I I see they're trying to raise 
the balloon." 

As he spoke a balloon rose over the high ground 
to the eastward, and as it rose the boom of guns 
came rolling across the valley, repeated and multi- 
plied ad infinitum by the numerous echoes. The 
wind, however, was too much for the balloon. It 
swayed dangerously to and fro, at one time almost 
touching the ground, overpowered by a gust, at 
another rebounding into the air during a lull. While 
they were watching the struggle the signal to march 
was passed on from the rear, and the little party of the 
Fusileers leading the column again took to the road, 
Walter, as before, marching in front Fitzgerald 
wheeled his bicycle alongside. 

** I guess," he explained, "that I'll push this thing 
to the top of the hill. This country's a bit too 
switchbacky for a wheel" 
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*• Where have you been all the morning?" asked 
Walter. 

** Me I Oh, I've been cruising around ; and I think 
IVe sized up the situation pretty well. When you 
marched off I wheeled down to the coast and saw 
your ships still busy landing stores and gear of sorts. 
They've already got a locomotive at work on the 
Arras line. At least, I saw the smoke of one moving 
along from Staples ; and it appeared to me that it 
must have had a heavy load behind it. The puffs 
were very large and came slowly. Snakes I there 
goes the old balloon " ; and as he spoke the balloon 
came rapidly down and appeared to collapse on the 
ground, so far as they could judge from the quickness 
with which it disappeared. 

** I guess that balloon had a few shot in her silk," 
hazarded Fitzgerald. ''She went down so sudden. 
Say, your fellows have got mighty smart in the last 
year or twa I saw your General — the man who com- 
mands this corps, I mean — and he's got the dandyest 
arrangement I ever saw for knowing what's going on 
in front When you started this morning there was 
the telegraph van — that thing like a bathing-box, I 
mean — at Hubersent They've a lot of wheelmen 
orderlies — cyclists you call them — at the office, and as 
the news comes in, these chaps wheel off like hell to 
the General, who is following this brigade. Beside 
the news from the front, they have a wire running 
out to the north, where Colonel Daunt told me you 
had a brigade as a covering party. Oh, he knows 
what's going on right enough. Yesterday, when the 
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balloon was up, one of his staff was in telephonic 
communication with the man in it all the time. 
There's one thing I've not seen yet, that is flag- 
signalling." 

" There's no need for it," said Walter, " so long as 
the wire can tell us what we want ; but there are 
signallers with the cavalry ahead. I've two with this 
lot, and all the scouts— those chaps you see riding 
out on the flanks — are trained signallers, and have 
both their flags and a lamp with them. The cavalry 
have a helio, too; but you can't always rely on 
being able to use that when you want to in this 
climate." 

By this time they had crossed the little stream 
meandering along the bottom of the valley, and as 
they rounded the bend of the road which led to the 
top of the hill, they came into view of a party which 
excited the liveliest interest among the British 
soldiers. This party consisted of about forty French 
cavalrymen, who had evidently been taken prisoners, 
and who, dismounted and under a guard of half a 
dozen hussars, were squatting along the side of the 
road under the shelter of the low wall bounding the 
village churchyard. In the churchyard itself were 
their horses, picketed and fastened together, and 
watched by a sentry on foot, who walked up and 
down with an important manner, his carbine resting 
easily in the hollow of his arm. The prisoners did 
not seem particularly cast down by their misfortunes. 
Some of them had fallen asleep, others were quietly 
smoking, and Walter was amused at one man, who 
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made a little smiling grimace and shrugged his 
shoulders as he happened to catch his ej^e. The 
prisoners were all dragoons, and the British soldiers 
were much interested in their dress. The old- 
fashioned brass helmet, with its plume of coarse 
horsehair, the ill-fitting blue jacket and the clumsy- 
booted overalls, all gave rise to many criticisms 
among Walter's men, accustomed to the neatness and 
smartness of dress which characterizes the British 
cavalry. 

A little further up the hill one of the houses 
of the village had been converted into a temporary 
hospital, and surgeons, both French and British, 
were busy. The windows were open to their 
fullest extent, and as the Fusileers passed, moans, 
cries, and snatches of conversation in French and 
English came floating to their ears. Two wounded 
hussars. Englishmen this time, were sitting outside 
the doof. They had had their wounds attended to — 
one man having his head all enveloped in bandages, 
which only left one eye visible, the other having one 
arm bound up and strapped tightly to his side. The 
man with the bound-up head snatched up his busby 
as the Fusileers came along, and waved it vigorously, 
his only visible eye twinkling with enjoyment His 
spirits, at any rate, were not at all depressed by his 
injuries. The other hussar was very white, and 
smiled faintly when Walter asked him how far off 
the enemy were. 

''I don't know much about it, sir. I only saw 
them in the distance." 
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Walter signed to his party to lead on, and stopped 
for a moment to interrogate the hussar. 
" I suppose it was a bullet hit you, then ? " 
" No, sir ; I wasn't 'it by nothin'. My blarsted old 
mare crossed her legs while we was cantering down 
some roughish ground over yonder, and gave me a 
concussion and a broken collar-bone. Nice job. I 
could 'ave done that at home, without comin' all this 
way. And now I'll miss all the fun." The dis- 
appointed hussar swore under his breath, and Walter 
ran on after his command. 
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AS they neared the top of the hill, the noise of 
the cannonade, which hitherto, in its dull and 
intermittent rumblings, had resembled distant thun- 
der, grew louder and louder; evidently the British 
guns were busy, and the enemy doubtless had some- 
thing to say as well. A turn in the road now made 
it apparent that, if the high ground were to be 
reached, it would be necessary to move across the 
fields, as the high road dipped again and followed 
the winding of the valley to the eastward. The firing 
was clearly going on on the high ground, and Walter 
was very anxious to see what he could, but his orders 
were to keep to the road; so he contented himself 
with sending his mounted flankers scrambling up the 
slope, so that he could be informed of any change in 
the situation which was likely to affect his command 
Fitzgerald, however, was bound by no restrictions, 
and, pushing his bicycle, quickly climbed the ascent 
and disappeared over the crest Walter now found 
his view very much restricted, owing to the winding 
of the road, which ran along the bottom of the valley, 
as already described ; so, calling in one of the 
mounted scouts on his right, he sent him trotting 
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along the road to insure his party against surprise 
from the front He had scarcely given this man his 
orders when the sharp crackle of musketry broke out 
quite close to him, though no men firing could be 
seen, followed almost immediately by a shower of 
dust and masonry flying from a mill about three 
hundred yards to his front and on the far bank of the 
river. The mill had clearly been struck by a shell, 
though by whom fired there was nothing to show. A 
second shell exploded with a blinding flash almost in 
the same place, and in another instant the mill burst 
into flames. 

Walter halted his little party, undecided for the 
moment what course he should pursue. The bat- 
tery firing was evidently hidden from his view by 
the winding of the road, and he judged that an 
attempt was being made to obtain a range from the 
fact that the shells were being fired with a percussion 
instead of with a time fuse, the usual fuse when 
guns are engaged with infantry. Walter had never 
seen a shell burst so near him before, and though no 
splinters fell within fifty yards of him, he felt dis- 
tinctly that a call was about to be made on his 
courage and resource. He quickly extended his 
party across the little valley, the men going to his 
right fording the little stream and moving parallel to 
the road along which they had hitherto been march- 
ing. No more shells came, and the skirmish line 
marched steadily on, unmolested. The sound of 
firing grew louder and louder, and appeared to come 
from both sides of the valley, but nothing was to be 
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seen. When the line was within some fifty yards of 
the turn in the course of the stream, which Walter 
expected would allow of their seeing something of 
what was going on in front, the sharp note of a 
whistle drew his attention to his Captain, whom he 
saw signalling violently to him to close his section. 
Walter repeated his signal, and in another moment 
the skirmish line had resumed its original formation 
on the highway. The men were excited, and showed 
their disappointment at being called back from what 
they regarded as the commencement of a fight. The 
senior sergeant with the section, a soldier of experi- 
ence, who had fought both in China and in South 
Africa, took this opportunity of reminding Walter 
that he had forgotten to give the order to " Charge 
magazines " before ordering the men to extend. 

"It's all right, sir," he added; " I passed the word 
as we moved out, and the men are all charged, sir. I 
saw as you 'ad forgotten it" 

Walter felt humiliated. 

" I'm much obliged to you. Sergeant Spencer," was 
all he said, but his confidence in himself was sadly 
shaken for the moment. 

It was fortunate that the improved magazines had 
been substituted for the old pattern, and that in con- 
sequence it was possible to fill the magazine with one 
motion; otherwise his act of omission could hardly 
have escaped notice. Carstairs now signalled that 
the advanced party was to halt ; so Walter and his 
men sat down by the side of the road till the rest of 
the battalion came up. Each company as it came up 
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halted, and in a few minutes the road was lined by 
soldiers, strewed in groups along its edge, some 
chatting in excited whispers, but most of them listen- 
ing in silence to the din of the firing going on so 
close to them. The Colonel rode up to the head of 
the column, accompanied by the Adjutant and senior 
Major, and all three dismounted and stood in silence 
listening. 

"Have you an idea ol what's going on, sir?" 
asked Carstairs. 

" Oh, yes ; our advance has been stopped for the 
moment The enemy appear to have developed some 
strength in front, especially on our right front, and 
we are waiting till our guns come up. I think the 
General calculates on being able to shell them out, 
when the cavalry will go on again, if possible. If not, 
we shall have a go in." Then, turning to Walter, who 
was listening in the background, "Are your magazines 
charged, Mr. Desmond ? Good ; then we are all ready. 
Look I there go the guns"; and Colonel Daunt pointed 
towards the little bridge spanning the stream some 
two hundred yards or so in rear of them, across which 
the leading subdivision of the three batteries was now 
moving at a trot Range-takers and a couple oi 
officers galloped on ahead up the sandy track and 
quickly disappeared behind some copses planted 
along the crest of the hill. As the batteries crossed 
the bridge in succession, and came to the foot of the 
ascent, the pace was increased, and in clouds of dust, 
the drivers spurring and flourishing their whips, the 
horses plunging and straining furiously at their traces, 
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the heavy guns rattled and clattered out of sight 
after the range-takers. The Brigadier and his staff 
now crossed the bridge and cantered up the hill after 
the guns. 

The officers lounging beside the road watched 
curiously for the next act in the drama. In a few 
minutes the waggons appeared again, halting in 
a long line, of which only the nearer end was 
visible to the spectators below, the horses' heads 
turned to the rear. The guns had evidently unlim- 
bered, and were about to come into action. Almost 
instantly the fire of the batteries commenced, adding 
its nearer crash to the heavy booming which already 
echoed and re-echoed along the valley. The men of 
the battalions halted on the road sprang to their feet, 
and watched with eagerness for any sign that the 
enemy had discovered the position of the artillery, 
but for some minutes they watched in vain. The 
men running to and fro with ammunition between 
the waggons and the guns were visible to the troops 
below, though the guns themselves were out of sight, 
and the rapidity with which these men moved, com- 
bined with the incessant din of the cannonade, showed 
that the new quick-firing artillery were acting up to 
their name, and that a veritable hail of fire was being 
poured on the unseen enemy. A bright flash, accom- 
panied by a small cloud of white smoke, which rapidly 
drifted away to leeward, appearing in the air slightly 
to the rear of the line of waggons, at last showed that 
the French artillery had found the true direction of 
the fire, which must have been causing them con- 
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siderable annoyance. This flash denoted the bursting 
of a shrapnel shell, and the track of its bullets could 
be plainly traced in the spurts of dust which flew in 
every direction in the brown hill-side and on the 
sandy road up which the guns had passed on their 
way into position. 

The first shrapnel was followed by many more ; 
at first bursting too much in rear of the guns to 
cause any damage : but at last the enemy appeared 
to have got the range, a fact which was notified 
by the sudden stampede down the hill of the 
horses in one of the waggons. Of these four horses 
one was evidently killed, and was dragged along, an 
inert mass, by its panic-stricken comrades, who 
plunged madly down the slope, the waggon bounding 
behind them like a toy, till it overturned in the 
descent, throwing down the remaining wheel horse 
with it, and prisoning by its weight the other terrified 
animals. Half a dozen men came racing down the 
hill after the runaways, while other men ran to the 
horses of the remaining waggons, to guard in some 
measure against a repetition of the accident But the 
enemy's shells came thick and fast; more horses were 
hit, men were to be seen from below dragging them- 
selves, sorely stricken, to the shelter of the copses, 
while others lay motionless, dotted here and there on 
the ground. Still the fury of the cannonade was as 
great as ever, and the stream of men carrying 
ammunition to the guns darted backwards and for- 
wards as energetically as before. 

The infantry soldiers below, seeing this struggle 
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raging so fiercely before their eyts, began to fret and 
murmur at their enforced inaction. But their time 
was coming. Even while they watched the Brigadier's 
aide-de-camp was seen to emerge at a gallop into 
view from behind one of the woods; straight for 
them he rode, forcing his horse down the steep in- 
cline, down which he came, half sliding, half stumbling, 
crash into the gravelly bed of the little stream, the 
water rising to his stirrup-irons, then a scramble and 
a flounder up the steep bank, and he arrived, breath- 
less, excited, his face flushed, his voice hoarse. 

" Colonel Daunt, you are to take your battalion 
across the stream, to move up the valley under cover 
of the far slope, till your leading files are about where 
that chapel is ; then move up the slope, sir : and the 
General says you are to see what you can do against 
the enemy's artillery. They are bothering our gun- 
ners a good deal You will probably come under fire, 
sir, as you rise the hill. The range from our guns to 
the enemy is 3,500 yards." 

He turned his horse to ride down the road towards 
the other battalions of the brigade. As he galloped 
off, he turned in his saddle and added, — 

" The remainder of the brigade will support you, 
sir." 

Colonel Daunt waved his hand in token that he 
understood, and signed to the men to fall in. No 
second order was needed. In a few seconds the 
column was reformed, the mounted officers' horses 
being led in rear by the grooms ; the mounted scouts 
were ordered to remain in the valley, keeping touch 
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as far as possible, and the movement commenced 
The Colonel himself led the way. Leaving the road, 
the battalion, still in *' fours/' plunged down the steep 
bank into the stream, the men, laughing and springing 
from shallow to shallow in their eagerness, and gain- 
ing the other bank, pressed swiftly on past the 
smouldering ruins of the mill, to where the chapel 
indicated by the A.-D.-C. stood alone, surrounded by 
its little burying- ground. 

Here a sandy cart-track led up the incline, leading 
first in rear of a small wood which clothed one part 
of the hillside, then in front of another straggling 
plantation. Into this second wood the Colonel led 
the battalion which lined the edge next the enemy, 
the men lying down under cover in single rank about 
one pace apart This movement was carried out in 
almost absolute silence, the orders being communi- 
cated to each company in turn by the signals of 
their Captains. As the battalion lay now, its extreme 
right rested on the high ground, its left on the side of 
the slope, the whole concealed by the undergrowth 
and the shadow. The men lay still, raising them- 
selves on their elbows and endeavouring to peer over 
the brambles and bracken at the distant enemy. 
Colonel Daunt and his second-in-command stood 
erect, keeping in the shadow of the trees, searching 
the country in front of them for any sign of the 
position of the guns they were ordered to attack. 

The sun was now well up in the heavens, it being 
after eight o'clock, and the numerous small clouds, 
flying before the brisk east wind, flitted across its 
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face, throwing shadows which, as they moved swiftly 
over the surface of the land, had a strange resem- 
blance to distant bodies of cavalry moving at speed. 
The country continued open and undulating in char- 
acter, but the undulations appeared to reach a greater 
height in the distance, and it was along these distant 
crests that Colonel Daunt searched with his glass for 
some sign of the hostile guns. All this time the fire 
of the British batteries, to the right and sUghtly in 
rear of the Fusiliers, was sustained with as much 
vehemence as ever, and the continuous jar and con- 
cussion caused both by the discharge of the British 
guns and the bursting of the enemy's shells was 
tr}ring in the extreme to the nerves of those men 
lying almost in the path of the projectiles. However, 
the friendly shadow of a passing cloud, by throwing 
into prominence the flashes of the enemy's g^ns, 
flashes which flickered continuously along a distant 
crest fringed with a row of poplars, showed clearly 
enough whence the hostile fire was coming. Calling 
Captain Carstairs to him, the Colonel pointed out the 
enemy, and ordered him to extend his company sufli- 
ciently to cover the whole front of the battalion, and 
to lead straight on the foe. 

" And take care," he added, " not to mask the fire 
of our guns. Don't go too much to your right" 

*' No. I " Company being on the right, and con- 
sequently in earshot of the Colonel, the men were 
already on their feet as Carstairs turned to them. A 
brief order from their Captain, repeated in low tones 
by the section-commanders, and the company, spring- 
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ing with a muffled cheer over the brushwood in their 
path, bounded from the dark shadow of the wood 
into the bright sunlight and, throwing their rifles on 
their shoulders, strung themselves out into a long 
skirmish line. The officers and section-commanders 
ran out in front, their Captain carefully watching that 
the true direction was preserved, a task which was 
specially entrusted to a selected corporal, who 
marched in rear of the centre man. As Walter ran 
to his place in front of his men he felt his heart 
throbbing violently ; the order to move had come as 
a relief to him, and he wondered whether the nerves 
of his men were in as keenly excited a state as were 
his own. Looking to right and left of him, his face 
towards the company, his back to the foe, walking 
backwards and correcting mechanically the distance 
and dressing of his men, he had an opportunity for 
studying their demeanour. Most of these men were 
Irishmen, men of an excitable race, many of them 
had never seen a shot fired in anger, yet there was 
little sign of uneasiness or nervousness amongst them. 
Their faces were set and eager, but their bearing was 
cool and soldierly, and they looked to their directing 
flank and corrected little errors in the evenness of 
the line, or in their distance from their comrades, 
with as much quickness as if in the drill field at 
home. 

The extension completed, Walter now turned his eyes 
anxiously to the right and left, to see what he could 
of the situation elsewhere. On his right columns of 
dense smoke rising about a mile off showed that the 
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village of Clenleu was in flames, and the heavy 
booming of artillery in that direction showed that the 
invader was being sternly resisted all along the line. 
On his left, on the north side of the valley they had 
just left, a forward movement was being made. No 
troops were visible, but the dust clouds betrayed their 
passage. The firing in that direction had stopped. 
Dust rose also from the valley; clearly men were 
being pushed forward there also. The bulk of the 
Fusiliers were moving under cover of the high ground, 
keeping just below the crest on the south side of the 
stream. The Colonel had remounted his horse, and 
was riding, map in hand, studying the configuration 
of the ground, and indicating to the battalion the 
path to pursue to avoid coming into view of the foe. 
Walter had seen many field-days on the Wiltshire 
downs which precisely resembled this action so far as 
it had gone. The country too was very similar. 
Then he recalled the artillery conflict which he had 
witnessed, though only from a distance, and realized 
that there was a diflerence indeed. 

As they advanced they could hear the shells passing 
over their heads, — at least, they seemed to be doing 
so, — making as they passed a rushing sound like that 
made by a great bird in its flight The whole air 
seemed full of this queer swishing sound. It domi- 
nated now even the louder note of the cannon and 
the crack of the bursting shells. Yet no bullet fell 
near them. The thin extended line of grey-clad mefa 
moving over the drab surface of the stubble fields 
had clearly so far escaped the observation of the 
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enemy. Walter began to wonder how long it would 
do so. 

They had not gone far ere the cannonade behind 
them became more and more violent ; the British 
artillery had been reinforced, but the additional 
volume of fire seemed to have no effect on that of 
the French, which flickered away as steadily as ever 
under the distant poplars. As the line advanced it 
constantly passed into dips and hollows, which quite 
screened it from view. As the ground rose again 
scouts would run forward and peer over the crest to 
ensure the advancing skirmishers against surprise. 
Between them and the enemy was a long wood, 
which Walter saw was marked on his map ''Bois 
NoeL" As they advanced it became important to 
ascertain if this wood was held by the enemy. Under 
ordinary circumstances this would have involved 
some delay, but, owing to the northern end of it 
reaching into the valley, Colonel Daunt was able 
to send on his mounted scouts, who quickly and 
cautiously entered it at the lower end, and soon 
signalled to the advancing line that it was clear. 

This was indeed a piece of good fortune. Draw- 
ing near to the wood, the guns of the enemy 
were hidden from their sight, but when they reached 
the far side of it they would be within a thou- 
sand yards or so of their objective, and it was prob- 
able that their attack on the batteries would then 
commence in earnest Time now was important ; so, 
on a signal from their Captain, the company broke 
into a run, and quickly gained the shelter of the 
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friendly trees. In the wood, the undergrowth of 
which, though thick, did not prohibit free movement, 
the line was halted while Colonel Daunt and Carstairs 
advanced cautiously to the far edge to reconnoitre. 
On their return in a couple of minutes the section- 
commanders were called to the front and told to halt 
their men some fifteen paces from the further edge, 
and to commence a careful independent fire on the 
guns, which would be seen only about eleven hundred 
yards away. 

•*Tell your men," said the Colonel, "that if they 
only fire half as well now as they have done at home 
they will drive the enemy from their guns in five 
minutes." 

The non-commissioned officers grinned and ran 
back to their sections, and in another moment the 
line plunged on in the shadows of the wood, brushing 
their way through the undergrowth, the dry sticks 
crackling under their tread. The section leaders and 
officers moved cautiously, stooping down and peering 
through the trees, in front of the line, till the sunlight 
flickering through the rustling leaves warned them 
that the edge of the plantation was near. Signing to 
their men to halt, each officer then crept cautiously 
on, till, between the slender trunks of the trees, he 
could see the open country beyond, smiling under the 
bright morning sun. No need now for field-glasses. 
There, about eleven hundred yards off, the hostile 
artillery could be plainly seen. They were standing 
on a plateau, the ground in front of them rising 
slightly, but not sufficiently to screen them from the 
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eager eyes scanning them from the shadow of the 
trees. The line of guns, alternated with waggons— as 
was the French custom — ran slightly diagonally to 
the position of the Fusiliers, the furthest guns being 
better hidden by a rise of ground. The limbers were 
withdrawn, all but those on the extreme right being 
out of sight from the wood, but these were sufficient 
to indicate their position. They were suffering con- 
siderably from the British artillery. Two guns were 
disabled, one lying on its side, the other overturned, 
glasses showed the dead lying in clusters here and 
there, and wounded were being continually helped or 
carried to the rear, whence fresh men came running 
forward to take their places. The batteries were 
enveloped in clouds of fine dust, blowing away as fast 
as it was raised by the stream of shrapnel bullets, but 
smoke there was none. 

Quickly and cautiously the skirmishing line esta- 
blished themselves in position. Each man settled 
himself comfortably on the moss-covered ground, 
loaded his rifle, adjusted his sights, range-finders 
being used from each flank, and the result passed 
along in a whisper, and waited the order to fire. 
This was not long delayed, and at once the stillness 
of the wood was broken by the sharp metallic crackle 
of the rifles. The officers, squatting behind their 
men, watched the effect of their fire carefully through 
their glasses. The men fired steadily, without excite- 
ment, occasionally slightly shifting their position, or 
raising themselves on their elbows to note the effect 
of their shots on the artillery. 
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This effect was startling. In less than a minute 
from the order to open fire the whole line of guns 
had been swept as by a hail of lead ; the gunners, 
such as were not struck down at once, fled to the 
friendly shelter of the dip beyond, whence their 
officers could be seen vainly trying to force them 
back to their duty. The batteries were in fact 
silenced before the French could ascertain from 
whence this deadly fire was proceeding. The direc- 
tion of the wind carried the sound of the fire, at no 
time very loud, away to the westward ; so that no 
clue was to be obtained from this : while the wood 
effectually concealed the persons of the riflemen. 
Other little belts of woodland ran along the valley, if 
that name could be given to such a slight depression, 
and the fire might equally well have come from any 
one of these. Convinced at last that it was hopeless 
to attempt to fight their guns under so deadly a fire, 
a gallant effort was made to withdraw them. Simul- 
taneously the teams and limbers came at a gallop 
over the brow, crashing across the high-road between 
the poplars, and, wheeling round, backed to the guns. 
The active gunners sprang to their places, but the 
merciless hail of lead swept the plateau again. Men 
and horses fell in heaps, others fled panic-stricken, the 
renewed activity of the British artillery now adding 
to the terrific fire which they were called upon to 
face. Through the clouds of dust caused by the 
struggling teams and the tempest of bullets, the 
figures of the gunners, courageously striving to save 
their guns, could be seen for a moment Then those 
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who remained alive broke and fled, and the plateau 
was left deserted save by the dead and wounded and 
the abandoned guns. 

The Fusiliers ceased firing. Some of them stood up 
and gazed on the havoc they had made ; others, more 
phlegmatic, occupied themselves in counting the 
cartridges they had expended and in wiping out the 
barrels of their heated rifles. While they were thus 
standing idle, there was a sudden crash in the 
branches of the trees overhead, as if some one with a 
gigantic stick had dealt the tree-tops a violent blow ; 
simultaneously a shower of twigs and small branches 
fell around them. In a moment the men sank again 
to the ground, and the officers swept the front eagerly 
with their field-glasses in search of the new foe, for 
the sound over their head was caused by a volley 
fired into the wood. A series of volleys on their left 
told them that the enemy was being fired at by the 
infantry of the invaders in that direction, and, indeed, 
the foe was now visible at a range of some seven 
hundred yards, crowning the heights below which lay 
the village of Hucqueliers. The ground was bare of 
cover, but the men lay just on the crest-line, their 
blue coats and kepis showing up well on the light 
soil, the sun sparkling on their rifle-barrels and on the 
brass ornaments on their caps. Here at last was a 
foe who had discovered their position. The volleys 
came thick and fast, most of them, fortunately, too 
high, but a man in front of Walter suddenly rose to 
his feet, and fell again, falling awkwardly, his legs 
twisted under him. He never stirred, but lay as he 
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fell. A thin stream of blood b^an to trickle slowly 
from under the great-coat strapped across his back. 
Walter realized at once that he was killed Another 
man, rising from his place, took a few« paces to the 
rear and was violently sick, retching persistently. 
The whole air was full of the humming noise of the 
bullets, broken by the whip-like sounds of their hitting 
the trees or the men firing underneath them. Walter 
felt furiously angry with the man who was sick 
behind him. 

" Here, damn you ! " he shouted ; but his voice was 
husky and the back of his throat felt curiously dry ; 
•* come back to your place." 

The man obeyed in silence, smiling faintly, his face 
very white. Walter watched him, and was relieved 
to see him lie down and fire as steadily as ever. 
Several men were hit by this time, but the superior 
skill of the British riflemen, combined .with their 
advantage in position, soon told on the enemy, who 
were probably simply endeavouring to delay the 
advance of the invaders for a brief interval, and the 
firing of the French ceased as suddenly as it had 
begun. At the same moment they disappeared from 
the ridge which they had been lining. 

As the French infantry vanished from view behind 
the ridge which they had been occupying, the com- 
pany of the Fusiliers which had been firing from the 
wood rose also to their feet and moved forward till 
they were outside the shelter, which they had found 
such a useful screen. No orders to advance were 
given. Carstairs moved forward mechanically, Walter 
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and the other officers unthinkingly did the same, the 
men following them, and the whole company halted 
in little groups, gazing in the direction in which the 
French troops had disappeared. While standing 
thus, Major Rivers, the second-in-command, galloped 
up the hill from the left, and told Carstairs to advance 
with his men on to the plateau from which the 
French guns had been firing. Other companies of 
the battalion, moving up from the low ground on the 
left, were already in motion in this direction ; so 
Carstairs quickly gave the necessary orders, and his 
company, resuming their loose formation, strode 
forwards towards the hill on which they had so lately 
been raining bullets. The men of the bearer com- 
pany, with a surgeon, who had been in the rear of the 
brigade during the march, were already moving the 
wounded to the rear, where a temporary dressing- 
station had been established behind the wood 

While the company was advancing Carstairs ordered 
his section-commanders to check over their men and 
repcMt the absentees, and it was then discovered that 
seven men out of their original strength of ninety- 
seven had been left behind in the wood. How many 
of these had been killed and how many wounded it 
was at that time impossible to say. While the com- 
panies of the firing line were being thus pushed 
forward, the mounted scouts of the brigade had 
already cantered on to the ridge which the French in- 
fantry had abandoned, and, leaving one of their num- 
ber in charge of their well-trained horses, commenced 
a deliberate fire into the valley. As Walter glanced 
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at them stretched at full length on the ground, with 
which the colour of their clothing harmonized to per- 
fection, the horses standing with drooping heads in a 
cluster, the man in charge watching the actions of his 
comrades, he was reminded very much of some of the 
pictures he had seen of the Boer war. They clearly 
had a good target, as their fire was fast and well sus- 
tained, and Walter felt a pity for the French exposed 
to the aim of those quick-sighted sharpshooters. At 
the same moment field-guns began to bark sharply from 
the north side of the valley in which lay the village 
of Hucqueliers. Walter could not see the guns, owing 
to some intervening trees, but had little doubt that 
they were the horse batteries of the advanced guard 
following up the retreating foe. Looking to his right, 
the ground over which they had marched to the 
wood was already covered with troops. So far as he 
could see, cavalry patrols supported by larger bodies 
moving in rear, were trotting and cantering forward. 
The sight was a very picturesque one. The little 
groups of horsemen, preceded in most cases by single 
troopers, the officers cantering here and there, the 
larger bodies behind, half hidden by the dust, and 
away in the rear larger bodies still, seeming in the 
distance to be merely masses of moving dust, the 
whole moving rapidly forward with much chink and 
jingle of bridle, bit and spur, formed a scene which 
long remained impressed on Walter's memory. The 
leading patrols had pushed over the plateau and 
disappeared from the sight of the infantry before 
the latter reached the deserted guns. As they passed 
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through the silent batteries, the men glanced cu- 
riously at the wreck, which showed unmistakably 
the severity of the fire to which it had been 
exposed. 

To Walter's surprise, he found that all the guns 
and waggons were fitted with shields; so that 
the men actually working the weapons must have 
been fairly well protected from direct fire down to 
the knees. But, from the oblique direction in which 
the Fusiliers had been able to attack^ these shields 
had been of little service to the gunners, and in any 
case the impossibility of renewing the ammunition 
supplies must have ere long silenced the batteries. 
On both guns and waggons there was hardly a 
square inch without the white star of the bullet, 
woodwork was splintered in every direction, and 
some of the dead, both men and horses, mostly 
lying in rear of the guns, bore the most appalling 
wounds. In this wreck of humanity many were still 
alive, and cried feebly for help and for water as the 
British strode past Carstairs gave water from his 
flask to several, as did Walter and O'Neill, the 
second subaltern of the company ; while Carstairs 
cheered the sufferers by pointing out the slight 
figure of a surgeon, running up the slope, a party of 
bearers with him, and an orderly dragging at his 
heels a refractory pack mule. 

" Voild*' he said, in his halting French, " on vous 
apporte de secours^ 

Pitiful as was this scene, however, and strong as 
was their desire to help these poor maimed and 
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wounded wretches, the attention of Walter and his 
comrades was quickly diverted to what was passing 
in their front As they crossed the crest of the high 
ground they saw before them, at a distance of rather 
more than a mile, the villages of Avesnes and Herly, 
a picturesque group of red-tiled houses, with here 
and there a church spire rising from their midst 
Between them and these villages, which formed 
practically only one collection of buildings, the 
ground appeared to be fairly level, consisting of one 
stretch of shaven stubbles, ending only in the gardens 
and small enclosures surrounding the nearest houses. 
No cover was to be found on this bare plain, and 
that cover would t>e eminently desirable was soon 
made clear by the singing of the rifle bullets through 
the poplars under which the Fusiliers were standing. 
The cavalry too, who a few minutes before had so 
gaily trotted over the ridge, were now to be seen 
cantering rapidly back to the cover afforded by the 
ridge on which the French guns had stood, little dark 
patches here and there on the plain showing where 
some of the French bullets had found a billet in the 
body of some Bdtish trooper. The cavalry came 
sweeping back to cover, as we have said, many 
anxious eyes being directed to where the dust clouds, 
moving in parallel lines across the valley they had 
just left, indicated the approaching artillery of the 
invaders. 

In obedience to Carstairs' signal, the skirmish- 
ing line sank on their faces and lay motionless, 
while Carstairs and his officers, kneeling in front of 
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their men, carefully reconnoitred the distant houses 
through their glasses. Nothing was to be seen of the 
enemy, who were doubtless occupying the boundary 
walls of the enclosures round the villages and also 
the houses themselves, and who appeared to be in 
some force, judging from the rapidity with which 
their volleys spurted up the dust in clouds around the 
thin line of the invaders and rattled with vicious, 
whip-like cracks among the foliage of the poplars. 
The bullets came thick and fast, but nobody was hit 
The range was excessive, and it is most probable that 
the French soldiers could see nothing of the enemy 
at whom they were firing. 

While Carstairs was still busy with his field- 
glasses and waiting for the orders of his Colonel 
to advance, a cyclist orderly came wheeling rapidly 
along the high-road leading from the village of 
Hucqueliers, now slightly in their left rear. Walter 
noticed him first, and saw him stop and hand 
a despatch to the Adjutant of the Fusiliers. 
Through his glass Walter could plainly see the 
Adjutant hand it to Colonel Daunt, who glanced at it, 
gave it back to the orderly and pointed in the 
direction of Carstairs' company. The man remounted 
and came racing along the road, running the gauntlet 
of numerous unaimed bullets as he did so. The little 
spurts of dust flying now in front, now beside, and 
again behind his wheel showed how narrow were his 
escapes, but the rider came on unheeding till he 
reached the line to which he had been directed. 
Carstairs rose from his knees and took the message, 
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standing unconcernedly reading it, though the air 
appeared to be full of those venomous humming 
bullets. He glanced at the note, gave it back to 
the bearer with a laconic "all right," and resumed 
his position in front of his men. The orderly saluted 
and rode off. 

" We are to stay where we are till the guns have 
turned the enemy out of the village ; so we can have 
a ten minutes' nap, if we like." 

Some of the men grinned, and promptly proceeded 
to stretch themselves out as if to take their Captain's 
advice, but the majority found quite sufficient to 
occupy their thoughts in the scenes going on around 
them. 

Carstairs sauntered over to Walter, sat down 
beside him and lighted a cigar, then, pulling the 
wide brim of his hat over his eyes, sat, his arms 
embracing his knees, his cigar held firmly between 
his teeth, his grey eyes fixed steadily on the distant 
houses of the villages screening the French, the out- 
lines of which were now b^inning to shimmer and 
dance in the mirage caused by the heat of the power- 
ful August sun. The bullets still continued their 
monotonous droning through the air around them, 
though they no longer came in volleys or as thickly 
as before. Clearly the enemy was slackening his 
fire, either previous to a retirement or for want of a 
sufficient target. Walter occupied himself in taking 
in the situation as well as he could. On his right, 
within half a mile of the skirmishers, the village of 
Maninghem, standing on the high-road in front of 
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which they were lying, was in flames, the flames 
burning furiously in the high wind, and sending long 
streams of black smoke blowing into the faces of the 
artillery coming up from the rear and of the cavalry, 
who were standing by their horses on the low ground 
behind the village. Looking directly behind him, 
two surgeons were now busy with the French 
wounded, most of whom had been already moved 
into a little hollow where they were out of sight from 
the road, though the surgeons as they rose from 
beside the sufierers or moved from one to another, 
came momentarily into view. An ambulance with 
its white hood and the red cross of Geneva con- 
spicuous on its side, was standing ready to remove 
the men as their wounds received the first dressing, 
the horses standing listlessly with drooping heads, the 
driver dozing on his seat Looking away to his left, 
across the valley in which stood Hucqueliers, the 
clouds of dust showed that the forward movement in 
that direction was still in progress, and similar clouds 
rising from the hills along the valley showed that 
the road was full of troops pushing to the front 

Occasionally the dull murmur of distant artillery 
fire was audible, but Walter found it impossible to 
say from what direction it was proceeding. All of a 
sudden he became aware that the hum of bullets 
overhead had ceased, and as he made this discovery 
he was attracted by the renewal of the cavalry ad- 
vance. Clearly the cavalry leader had decided that 
the villages were evacuated, as he now sent his 
patrols cantering out over the ridge across the plain, 
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the supporting squadrons trotting after them at a 
short interval As they advanced they were over- 
taken by their horse artillery, which now followed 
some hundred yards or so behind the rearmost files 
of the cavalry. The whole passed between the 
recumbent skirmishers and the burning village of 
Maninghem ; so that Walter had a clear view of 
them, many of the officers and troopers waving 
cheerily to him as they passed But the dust was 
tremendous; the front ranks only could be plainly 
seen, the remainder moved shrouded in the dense 
and fleecy clouds, which even the strong wind blowing 
failed to dissipate. The artillery came quite close to 
the Fusiliers, and showed plain signs of having under- 
gone a rough experience. Many of the drivers and 
gunners had bandaged heads or arms, and the horses, 
caked in dust and sweat, looked jaded and tired 
after their long morning and the dusty jog across the 
plain in pursuit of their cavalry. More than one of 
the waggons were short of horses, a fact eloquent of 
casualties, but the spirit of both officers and men 
appeared to be buoyant, and a good deal of chaff 
was exchanged between the latter and the Irish 
soldiers of the infantry. 

For a moment Walter wished that he was an 
artillery officer. He was fascinated by the busi- 
ness-like air of the batteries, with their active, 
well-bred horses ; their sturdy, broad-chested 
drivers, whose bronzed faces were now beaded with 
perspiration ; their sinewy-looking, lean-flanked 
gunners, swaying easily in their saddles, smart in 
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spite of their drab-coloured, loose-fitting jackets; 
and behind the teams the long, wicked-looking guns, 
their muzzles now pointing meekly towards the 
ground, those muzzles still hot from the devastating 
death they had so lately been flashing into the ranks 
of the foe. As they jingled gaily past, Carstairs and 
Walter both rose to their feet to watch their pro- 
ceedings the better. 

Evidently the intention of the cavalry was to find 
out what was going on on the ground hidden by the 
villages from which the French had just been firing, 
and with this end in view the scouts moved well out 
to the flanks, so as to get a peep into the hidden 
land. That the enemy had not gone altogether was 
soon clear enough; the scouts came flying helter- 
skelter back on their main body, and close at their 
heels came a great rapidly-moving column of dust, 
which it did not require much discernment to dis- 
cover screened a considerable force of French 
cavalry. Through the dust clouds the sun sparkled 
on helmets, lance-points and sabres, and the roar of 
their horses' feet on the hard ground was borne 
clearly by the wind to the ears of the infantry look- 
ing on. 

As they moved rapidly across the front of the 
British horsemen, the whole disappeared moment- 
arily from view into a hollow, the existence of which 
had not been previously suspected by Walter. The 
British meanwhile were not idle. The whole force, 
which Walter estimated to be a brigade of three 
raiments, wheeled to their right, and moved off at a 
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smart trot in a direction parallel to that on which 
their enemy was moving, forming as they moved, so 
far as Walter and Carstairs could see through the 
dust, into three parallel columns, each column being 
in column of squadrons. The artillery, pulling up 
into a walk, moved warily after their cavalry, ready 
to unlimber at a moment's notice. The dust clouds 
rising from the hollow into which the French had 
disappeared indicated the progress they were making, 
and as the clouds drifted nearer to the road leading 
into Avesnes, a road which they would undoubtedly 
have to cross in view if they did not alter their direc- 
tion, the g^ns were unlimbered with extraordinary 
rapidity, and pointed towards the village, the gunners 
springing to their weapons. 

Scarcely had the horse artillery thus prepared for 
action than a devastating hurricane of screaming 
shrapnel came with a crash upon them, overthrowing 
men and horses in one hideous milie. Where the 
guns were in position they were on the right front of 
the Fusiliers, and the latter escaped unhurt from the 
tempest, which had overthrown and wrecked the 
British guns before their gunners even knew in what 
direction the enemy was to be looked for. Never 
was overthrow more complete. The stricken batteries 
had not even time to fire a gun before destruction 
had overtaken them. Where a moment before stood 
the even line of guns, the gunners busy round them, 
was now a hell of flame and dust, a hell from which 
came the cries of men in agony, the shrieks of 
mangled horses, and the incessant crash of bursting 
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shells. From this inferno maddened and panic- 
stricken horses came racing across the plain, some of 
them with their riders still clinging to their saddles, 
the whole passing the infantry, for the moment 
petrified with horror at the suddenness of the blow, 
in one whirlwind rush. 

Carstairs was the first to recover his presence 
of mind. Swiftly sweeping the horizon with 
his glass, he succeeded in detecting the flicker of 
bright flashes, sparkling like pin-points in the sun, 
which betrayed the situation of the French 
guns, which appeared to be slightly withdrawn 
behind the rising ground limiting his view to his left 
front The guns appeared to be on the west side of 
the high-road between Wicquinghem and Herly, the 
poplar trees lining the road, as they lined nearly all 
the main-roads in the district, showing as if be- 
hind the line of guns. While the infernal rain of 
shells on the shattered British guns was still con- 
tinuing, though those exposed to the fire were mostly 
beyond the possibility of further injury, Colonel 
Daunt himself came cantering up the slope from the 
left of the line. 

"Have you made them out, Carstairs? Good. 
Then take your own men and Stephens' company, 
and try to get in close enough to stop them. I have 
told Stephens to go on with you. Gro on at once.'* 

Carstairs sprang' to the front A note on his 
whistle, a wave of his arm, and the line, now con- 
sisting of two companies, or about a hundred and 
eighty men in all, was again in motion, oflicers and 
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section leaders in front, many a grunt of satisfaction 
and muttered exclamation showing the delight with 
which the men received the order to attempt to 
avenge the destruction of their comrades. 

Meanwhile, what had happened to the cavalry? 
Very fortunately for the British horsemen, the French 
cavalry intervened between them and the lurking 
death which had so terribly destroyed their gunners. 
Of this they were not at the time conscious ; in fact, 
they trotted on, on a course parallel to that followed 
by the enemy, all unconscious of the blow they had 
received. As the Fusiliers pressed forward, Walter 
could see the rapidly moving dust pillars following 
the movements of the mounted troops, these pillars 
now swaying nearer to each other, now opening to a 
greater distance, as the watchful leaders at one 
moment threatened a charge, at another manoeuvred 
to g^n an exposed flank, incessantly striving to 
obtain that advantage of position which would 
ensure a successful onslaught The nerve strain on 
both officers and men during those few moments 
must have been terrible; such tension could not 
be long maintained, and at last Walter saw the 
English columns wheel like lightning into line and 
dash like a steel-tipped avalanche on the head of the 
hostile mass, as the French emerged from the depres- 
sion which had momentarily screened them from the 
infantry. The French formed line with rapidity, and 
galloped to meet the charge, but fought at an 
initial disadvantage owing to the rising ground they 
moved on — a formation which g.«ve additional mo- 
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mentum to the British onslaught and to the short 
distance they had to traverse, a distance too short to 
allow of their horses reaching their full speed. As 
the British wheeled to chaise, their maxims on their 
galloping carriages, which had moved out to the 
flanks in anticipation of this movement, played for an 
instant with fearful effect on the close-ranged ranks 
of the French. 

Only for an instant was their Are possible, owing 
to the speed with which the charg^ing masses moved, 
but in that short space they did terrible execution, 
bringing scores of men and horses to the ground, 
and throwing the French into a disorder which gave 
the weight and impetus of the British charge an 
additional advantage. 

The thunder of the charge, followed by the awful 
shock of the actual collision, was clearly audible to 
the advancing skirmishers, who would fain have 
halted to watch the struggle had not their officers 
sternly reminded them of their duty. The conflict 
was fierce and obstinate : the second lines of both 
French and British crashed headlong into the miUe^ 
which was now shrouded with a dense pall of dust, 
through which the sunlight sparkled on sword and 
lance ; while the muffled roar of the iron hoofs on the 
hard ground and the loud cries, shouts and curses of 
the contending troopers were borne clearly by the 
wind to the lines of the British. Almost instant on 
the collision riderless horses began to gallop from the 
tumult — some raced wildly over the stubble fields, 
others, neighing shrilly, galloped up to the third line 
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of the British, which, still in column of squadrons, 
was moving slowly on the outskirts of the struggling 
mass, waiting for an opportunity to intervene with 
decisive results. 

As Walter watched, fascinated by the glimpses he 
was able to obtain of the furious conflict — as he 
watched, pacing onward with mechanical strides, his 
field-glasses constantly to his eyes, he could see men 
on foot continually running out from the dust clouds 
screening the combatants. Some of these men would 
run hither and thither with uncertain steps, finally 
collapsing on the ground; others would run, as 
steadily and with set purpose, either towards the 
French or British lines ; others, again, would stagger 
a few paces from the fray, pause a moment, and 
then with brandished sword rush fiercely back in- 
to the shadow of the dust clouds to appear no 
more. 

All this time, which, after all, was but a matter of two 
or three minutes, the miUe was gradually shifting its 
position, and ever moving further to the eastward, a 
sign which Walter joyfully interpreted as significant 
of the success of the British, the British third line, 
ever watchful, still hovering on the outskirts of the 
fight, keeping the conflicting masses between them 
and the enem/s guns. These guns had now ceased 
firing, and took no notice of the little grey specks, 
strung out in so long a line, every moment drawing 
nearer to them across the sunburnt fields. It is most 
probable that the attention of the gunners was so 
taken up with the cavalry fight that the Fusiliers 
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entirely escaped their notice. Certain it is that Car- 
stairs found his skirmish line at length within twelve 
hundred yards or so of the artillery position, them- 
selves undiscovered. The guns themselves and the 
little dark groups of men swarming round each piece 
were now clearly visible, though the limbers and 
horses were hidden from view, and he had no doubt 
that he could open a very telling fire on them from 
where he was ; but some two hundred yards further 
on a cart track, the surface of which was about two 
feet higher than that of the surrounding country, 
crossed his front, parallel to the line of guns, and the 
shelter this promised, combined with the advantage 
in range, fully justified him, he considered, in advanc- 
ing till the cover was attained. 

While these thoughts passed quickly through his 
head, some keen-eyed French artillerymen must 
have noticed the approaching line, for Carstairs 
suddenly perceived a quick movement of the little 
groups round each gun, as these, which had been 
bearing on the batteries they had destroyed, were 
now shifted round to point at the advancing in- 
fantry. Carstairs shouted an order to "double," 
and ran swiftly towards the position he coveted, 
the long line simultaneously breaking into a run 
and dashing forward after their leaders. The haven 
they sought was only two hundred yards away. 
The men ran quickly, but, quick as they were, the 
French gunners were quicker ; and scarcely had the 
infantry covered half the distance before the ground 
they had just quitted was furrowed and torn with a 
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tempest of bullets from the hail of shrapnel bursting 
quickly overhead. The gunners were not slow in 
correcting their aim. The Fusiliers raced forward, 
but the streaming bullets crashed all round them, 
hurling some senseless to the ground, cruelly maim- 
ing others, blinding others with earth and gravel, and 
tearing great gaps in the line so even and well ordered 
a moment before. 

Walter threw himself breathless on his face as 
he reached the cover of the little road, where for 
a second or two he lay half-stunned, his brain 
reeling with horror, his' heart palpitating, his breath 
coming in gasps and sobs. The shrapnel bullets 
were now raining all around him, but the cover of 
the road served him well ; and as he realized the 
necessity for action, recovered his breath and steadied 
his shaken nerves, he cautiously raised his head and 
looked round. It seemed to him that all his com- 
rades must have been destroyed — ^that he must be the 
sole survivor of that appalling hail; but as he glanced 
along the sheltered line of the roadway, he saw, to 
his intense surprise and relief, that the majority of his 
men had reached the same shelter. All along the 
road they lay — some huddled close under its little 
bankl others stretched on their backs, their breath 
coming in quick g^ps ; others lying on their faces, 
on their sides, in every conceivable position ; and 
some, bolder than the rest, even raising themselves 
on their elbows to peer at their enemy through the 
long grass fringing the side of the road. Among 
these latter Walter thankfully recognised Carstairs. 
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Thank God his Captain was still in command ; he had 
only to obey. 

As Walter watched, Carstairs rose slowly to a 
kneeling position, and, taking from its little leather 
case the range-finder, focussed it deliberately on 
the enemy. Having done this to his satisfaction, 
he lay down again and studied the scale of ranges 
engraved on the side of the little telescope. All this 
time the storm of fire abated not The din was al- 
most deafening; the crashes of the bursting shell 
seemed almost to blend into one infernal roar — a roar 
which was broken only by the sharper cracks of the 
bullets bounding oiT the hard road in front The 
order to open independent fire was now passed along 
the line, the range being given as eight hundred and 
seventy yards. The old habits of discipline and 
obedience at once asserted themselves. The men, 
only a short instant before racing like wild things for 
shelter, now raised themselves on their elbows, care- 
fully and with steady hands adjusted their sights, 
loaded their rifles, and raised themselves so as to 
peep through the fringe of long grass at the enemy. 
In another instant the rapid crackle of the rifle fire 
all along the edge of the road broke upon the deeper 
crashes of the bursting shells. The riflemen had an 
excellent target The guns were less than nine hun- 
dred yards away. Being horse-artillery, the gunners 
were not protected by shields, but were clearly ex- 
posed on the sky-line as they served their pieces with 
frantic energy ; and in a few moments the slackening 
shell fire told that the deadly rifle, wielded by experts, 
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was once more asserting its supremacy. The skirm- 
ishers on their side still suffered many casualties; 
shrapnell bullets continually crashed down on the 
men kneeling behind that little bank, but the line 
was well extended, the front they covered was con- 
siderable, and for every bullet which claimed a victim 
a hundred struck harmlessly in the interval between 
the sharpshooters. 

The accuracy of the British rifle fire was at first 
more affected by the rain of bullets on the road 
in front of them, which dashed showers of dust 
and gravel continuously into the faces of the 
marksmen, than by those better aimed which fell in 
their ranks. But, in spite of this, the shooting was 
very deadly, and grew every moment quicker and 
more deadly as the fire from the batteries slack- 
ened. At last a simultaneous cheer, followed by 
some of the men rising recklessly to their feet, an- 
nounced the retirement of the guns. For an instant 
the teams and limbers came into view, an opportunity 
which was quickly seized by the elated riflemen ; but 
the withdrawal of the guns was on this occasion 
carried out successfully, and the firing ceased as the 
Fusiliers rose to their feet, victorious, though their 
prey had escaped them. 

The first impulse of the victors was to look after 
their wounded, and after a glance had assured them 
that the front was clear of an enemy, all eyes were 
turned to the rear, to the ground which they had 
traversed under that terrible hail of shrapnell. As 
the mounted scouts of the brigade now emerged from 
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the low ground on the left in which they had been 
moving under cover during the advance of the two 
companies ordered against the guns and cantered to 
the front to reconnoitre and guard against surprise, 
and as behind them the leading files of the brigade 
could also be seen breasting the ascent, Carstairs 
considered himself safe for the time being, and 
ordered his section leaders to check over their sec- 
tions, while four men from each company under a 
sergeant were sent to look after the wounded. 

The place where the line was first struck by the 
shrapnel hail was clearly marked by the grey-clad 
bodies lying where they fell, the ground between this 
point and the shelter of the road being also strewed 
with dead and wounded men, the latter being in a ter- 
rible minority. Along the line of the road were also 
more victims— some men struck down in the act of 
firing ; others, poor wretches I who had dragged them- 
selves to that shelter. Stephens, the Captain of the 
company added to Carstairs' command, was among the 
wounded, a shrapnel bullet having shattered his left 
shoulder. He must have been among the first hit, 
and was discovered lying unconscious, having fainted 
from loss of blood. Walter sat down, his chin resting 
on his hand, and watched the little party in their 
melancholy task. Some of the dead were recognised 
as such at the first glance, the contorted attitude, the 
stiffening limbs, at once showing them to be beyond 
the reach of aid. These were quickly passed by. At 
others the group would halt ; some, kneeling down, 
would open the shirt and feel for the beating of the 
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heart or any other sign of life, the sergeant with his 
open note-book standing by. Those in whom life 
remained were carried gently to the roadside ; those 
who were dead were left as they lay. Time did not 
permit of more than a hasty attempt to sort out the 
wounded. 
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CHAPTER IV 

WHILE the wounded were thus being collected 
and made as Comfortable as was possible 
under the circumstances, the remaining companies of 
the battalion came up the track leading from Hucque- 
Hers — the track which had been of such service a few 
minutes before as a shelter against the shells of the 
artillery. The tramp of their footsteps on the hard 
surface of the road roused Walter from the reverie 
into which he had fallen, and rising to his feet he 
commenced a careful inspection of his half-company, 
paying special attention to the supply of ammunition 
which remained in their possession. Each man on 
starting that morning had carried a hundred and fifty 
rounds on his person, a hundred rounds being carried 
in his pouches and the balance in his haversack ; of 
this supply the men had on the average fired some 
forty rounds, a fact which Walter at once reported, 
his Captain repeating the report to Colonel Daunt, 
who directed that the rounds remaining in the 
pouches and haversacks of the dead and wounded 
should be at once collected and distributed as far as 
possible to make up deficiencies. The battalion am- 
munition carts and mules were now at hand, so that 
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an ample supply was available ; but the ammunition 
collected from the casualties proved to be more than 
sufficient to meet requirements, a number of the 
injured, especially those men belonging to Captain 
Stephens' company, not having fired a shot before 
being struck down. By the time this detail had been 
attended to, the colour-sergeants of the two companies 
engaged had made out their roll of casualties, from 
which it appeared that in Walter's company twenty- 
seven men had been killed and sixteen wounded, 
counting the men hit in the first skirmish; so that the 
strength of the company was now reduced to fifty- 
four non-commissioned officers and men. In Captain 
Stephens' company the losses were almost as severe, 
as it had its captain and eighteen men wounded, and 
nineteen men killed. Colond Daunt looked very 
serious when these figures were reported to him, and, 
riding over to the two companies, now closed and 
standing easy on the road, he congratulated them on 
the steadiness they had shown and on the extra- 
ordinary accuracy of their shooting. 

" You have done very well, lads," he said ; " I am 
very proud to command you. Your shooting could 
not have been better. I rode through the batteries 
from which you drove the French, and your bullets 
had been everywhere. I'm not surprised you cleared 
them out Remember, lads, in your rifle you have 
the finest weapon in the world. Push in to a 
thousand yards or so, and you'll knock spots off 
any artillery in the world. You have done very 
welL" 
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He stopped speaking, and ran his eye keenly over 
the two companies. The men undoubtedly showed 
signs of the trial they had undergone. In the first 
place they were covered with dust, their faces were 
begrimed, many of them had slight wounds, caused 
by splinters of gravel, the blood from which having 
dried on their faces and clothing did not improve 
their appearance ; while a harassed, jaded air was 
clearly noticeable in all, caused more by the severe 
strain to which their nerves had been subjected than 
by the actual physical work they had done. The 
Colonel turned his horse away with a sigh, and, sum- 
moning his Adjutant, ordered him to send all the 
officers to him and to pass the order that the men 
might fall out In a moment this was done, and the 
men who had not been engaged quickly crowded 
round those who had taken part in the fighting to 
question them on their experiences, and to find out 
who had been killed or wounded. 

Meanwhile the sui^eons attached to the brigade 
had cantered up, and were busy supervising the re- 
moval of the wounded to the temporary hospitals 
which were being hastily prepared in the village of 
Hucqueliers. While this was going on, Colonel 
Daunt informed the assembled ofiicers that the 
Brigadier had determined to change the order of 
march of his brigade, and that the Fusiliers would 
now follow in rear instead of taking the lead 

'' This is no slur on us, gentlemen. The Brigadier 
is very pleased with the manner in which the battalion 
has worked, but the day is very hot, we have suffered 
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a certain amount of loss, and have had much more 
to do than the other battalions ; so the Highlanders 
will now go on in our place, and we shall follow the 
Cumberland R^ment That will do, gentlemen." 

The officers saluted and rejoined their companies, 
while the Colonel, dismounting from his horse, lighted 
a cigar and strolled thoughtfully backwards and for- 
wards, his hands clasped behind his back. Walter 
and O'Neill were surrounded by their brother subal- 
terns, who were very envious of their good fortune in 
having been under fire. Many glasses were turned on * 
the scene of the cavalry conflict, which even from 
that distance could be plainly picked out by the 
numerous little specks, the victims of the combat, 
which were thickly strewn on the trampled ground. 
The direction in which the combat had swayed to- 
wards the village of Avesnes was also plainly shown 
by the men and horses lying on the ground right up 
to the entrance to the village. 

Looking more to the eastward, the wreck of the 
British horse batteries could be plainly seen. The 
wreck was now being inspected by a number of 
mounted officers, who were riding slowly through 
the guns, pulling up here and there and pointing out 
to each other details requiring notice. Further in 
the distance a number of teams were trotting to the 
spot to remove the guns and waggons. No sign of 
the enemy was to be seen, though Walter's view was 
limited by the villages of Herly and Avesnes to the 
south-east, by the gently rising ground between him 
and Rumilly to the east, and to the north by the 
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higher ground above Ergny on the far side of the 
valley separating that village from Wicquinghem. 
The sound of firing had ceased, except for a dis- 
tant mutter of artillery from the south-east, and all 
the higher ground in the direction in which the enemy 
had retired was now covered by the British mounted 
troops, who were slowly and cautiously advancing. 

The road between Maninghem and Avesnes was 
now crowded with infantry, whom Walter assumed to 
belong to the ist Corps, and the dust clouds, rising 
*" as far as he could see, both to the north and south, 
told of the masses which were being pushed forward. 
The Highlanders, who were to lead the brigade in 
their advance, were now halted, deployed along the 
sky-line, standing almost on the spot from which the 
Fusiliers had turned out the French horse-batteries. 
Standing as they were, clearly defined against the 
blue haze of the distant landscape, there were many 
observations as to the excellent target they would 
offer. On the other hand, the other battalions of the 
brigade, lying down on the stubble between the 
Fusiliers and the Highlanders, though in a much 
closer formation and considerably nearer, were by 
no means easy to see, except with glasses. It was 
quite possible that a casual observer would quite over- 
look their presence, so well did the neutral shades of 
their clothing harmonize with the tints of the ground 
on which they were lying. Walter looked at his 
watch, and found to his surprise that it was only 
eleven o'clock* At the same time he became sud- 
denly conscious that he was exceedingly hungry, and 
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remembered with delight the sandwiches which he 
had that morning placed in his haversack. 

Many of the men were likewise busy with the 
pieces of bread which they carried in their haversacks, 
though they were not allowed to attack their more 
substantial rations without permission. 

Walter finished his sandwich, lighted a cigarette, 
and throwing himself back against the bank between 
the roadway and the field, gazed lazily round him, at 
last feeling that his nerves had recovered their tone, 
and that he was fit again for any duty which might 
be required of him. His brother officers were simi- 
larly engaged. It was too hot to talk, and they con- 
tented themselves with sprawling along the line of 
the roadway — some of them smoking, some of them 
dozing, one or two writing in pencil letters for home 
consumption on the cover of their note-books, and all, 
to all appearance, blissfully unconscious of such things 
as battle, murder, and sudden death. Colonel Daunt 
alon^ paced up and down ; now impatiently looking 
to where the line of Highlanders, by this time lying 
down, lined the high ground in front ; now peering 
through his glasses at the distant columns still moving 
in steady progress on every road ; and, anon, relapsing 
into a brown study, resuming his monotonous walk 
— his chin sunk on his chest, his hands clasped behind 
him. 

Suddenly the attention of all, both officers and 
men, was attracted by a curious object soaring high 
in the air over the troops marching along the road 
leading from the coast towards Maninghem. The 
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strange object seemed to consist of several large 
rectangular frames apparently connected in some 
manner, beneath which a small dark object appeared 
to be suspended. It moved rapidly, and soon the 
troops marching within view of the Fusiliers were 
seen to be crowding off the road to allow of the 
passage of a steam-motor, to which this strange 
apparatus was attached. Colonel Daunt was at- 
tracted by the many exclamations of surprise of the 
men seeing this queer object for the first time. He 
raised his glasses and looked at it for a moment 

" Do you mean to tell me that no one knows what 
that is ? " he asked. No one volunteered an answer, 
and Colonel Daunt went on. ** That's one of the new 
military kites. I knew there was some idea of trying 
them, should the wind prevent balloons being used. 
It's no new idea, as it was proved several years ago 
that men could be raised by kites quite safely, but 
somehow it has not been pushed enough. 

" That dark speck under the kites is a man ; he 
has a pretty good field of view up there, and is 
telephonically connected with some one below on the 
car. Of course he is a selected staff-officer. Perhaps 
you can see a dark line, rather thicker than the cords 
connecting the planes, vertically over the head of the 
men in the kite ? " There was a general murmur of 
assent ** That's a parachute arrangement, so that he 
should have an easy fall should an accident happen. 
On a windy day, like this, the kite has a great pull, 
as you remember they could not manage the balloon 
at all this morning." 
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A number of mounted officers were trotting behind 
the motor from which the kite was flying, and behind 
them again followed a number of cyclists. 

The Fusiliers watched the strange apparatus with 
curiosity as it passed, some half a mile from them, till 
the motor and its attendants was hidden from their 
sight by the houses of Avesnes. The kite, of course, 
still remained in their view, and before long it was 
noticed to be stationary, apparently flying over the 
high ground to the south-east of the village. Still 
there were no orders for the brigade to move, and it 
was not till nearly an hour later — an hour spent by 
most of the Fusiliers in sleeping, their wide-brimmed 
hats shading their faces from the scorching sun— that 
the Highlanders were seen to be falling in again. 
At the same time a man, placing himself on the 
right of the Highlanders, where he could be plainly 
seen against the sky-line, a flag in each hand, began 
to signal, a signal which was translated by the signal- 
ling sergeant of the Fusiliers to close on the Cumber- 
land Regiment In a moment the sleepers were 
roused, the battalion fell in in line along the road 
beside which they had been resting, and all was 
ready for the advance. A moment more and the 
battalion was in motion, moving in line towards the 
hollow where the Cumberland Regiment had been 
resting, the men striding freely over the stubbles, 
their feet swishing through the bumt-up growth left 
by the reapers, the ammunition carts jolting behind, 
with them the two mules, lazy, half asleep in the 
heat, their long ears flopping at each step. 
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As the Fusiliers drew near to the remainder of the 
brigade, the Cumberlands went on after the Rifle 
battalion, who were directly behind the Highlanders, 
each battalion in turn dipping into the hollow beyond 
the highway out of sight of the Fusiliers. Soon they 
passed over the ground^on which the French horse- 
batteries had stood, and the loss which they had 
suffered could be plainly guessed from the number of 
dead, both men and horses, still lying where they had 
fallen. 

A corporal and half a dozen men of the bearer 
company were stretched smoking under one of the 
poplars. Walter asked this corporal if there had 
been many wounded French there. The corporal 
sprang to his feet 

"Between thirty and forty, sir," he answered, 
saluting ; adding, as an after-thought, " We're waitin' 
for the ambulance to come back^ sir." 

This sounded a very considerable number to have 
been wounded in such a short encounter, and, coupled 
with the dead, of whom there were at least a dozen 
stretched on the ground, bore a terrible testimony to 
the deadly accuracy of the rifle Are to which the guns 
had been exposed. 

Crossing the road, the battalion found themselves 
about to descend into a hollow, across which the 
other battalions of the brigade were now moving, 
presenting a fine appearance as the three long undu- 
lating lines swept on, now rising over a hillock in 
their path, now dipping as they passed a slight de- 
pression. 
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On the road itself the carts of the brigade ammu- 
nition reserve were standing, and, as the Fusiliers 
passed, they followed, bumping and rattling along 
behind the carts belonging to the battalion. Behind 
them again came some orderlies leading led horses. 
At the top of the ascent, at the far side of the hollow, 
the Brigadier, accompanied by his Brigade-Major, 
was waiting for his commands. 

Each battalion, as it came up to him, formed into 
column of route, and moved in fours down the road 
leading to Rumilly. Scarcely had the rearmost 
battalion added its sinuous length to the column, and 
the men settled down to the easy stride which covers 
the ground so rapidly, than the clatter of rifle butts 
on the ground in front and the sudden break in the 
regular cadence of the march showed that a halt 
had been ordered for some reasons. What had 
happened no one knew, but it was clear that the 
movement had been checked, and in another minute 
the troops were again reclining along both sides of 
the road with many speculations as to the cause of 
the delay. The distant cannonade which had been 
for some time muttering sullenly in the south-east 
had ceased; but, as Walter listened, he became 
aware of a curious tremor in the air for which he 
could find no explanation. Carstairs anc^ some of 
his brother officers had also apparently noticed the 
same sensation, for as Walter turned his head and 
glanced along the road he saw that they were listen- 
ing intently. A corporal sitting smoking on the 
roadside close to Walter volunteered an explanation : 
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"Those are big guns you hear, sir. There's heavy 
firing going on over there " — indicating with a sweep 
of his hand the northern horizon. "Begad, sir, 
many's the time I used to listen to that same sound 
when we were waiting at Estcourt and the Boers 
were pounding Ladysmith." Walter, listening, rose 
from the ground and strained his ears, trying to 
identify above the low murmur of conversation rising 
from the resting ranks the mysterious sound which 
had attracted his attention. 

Yes, there could be no doubt about it Now that 
he was on his feet he could distinctly recognise the 
threatening rumble of a distant cannonade, and as he 
listened the ominous sound seemed to grow momen- 
tarily louder and more sustained, as though the 
distant struggle were getting nearer and nearer. 
Every one could hear it now, and the brigade listened 
in silence to the persistent growling of the guns, 
which told so plainly of the increasing resistance of 
the enemy. Colonel Daunt walked his horse along 
the road and reined up near Walter, his serious eyes 
searching the northern horizon, as though his keen 
glance could pierce the low hills which limited his 
view and show him the nature of the struggle which 
was raging in the distance. After listening for a 
moment he turned with a smile to Walter. 

''Well, Desmond, the plot is thickening. That 
rumble tells us of heavy guns ; and heavy guns means 
that the enemy are in force, for none of our big guns 
can be at the front yet." 

"Then it will be a bad look-out for us, sir^" 
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answered Walter, " if we have only field-guns to put 
in line against them." 

The Colonel laughed 

"Ladysmith over again, you mean. No, I don't 
think it will make much difference ; but, of course, a 
great deal will depend on the ground our fellows are 
working on. If those big fellows growling over there 
can use their long range, things might look awkward. 
Where we are, they could hardly find a range at 
which our field-guns could not tackle them. But 
here comes the GreneraL Now we may hear some- 
thing." 

The Brigadier trotted briskly down the road, hold- 
ing in his hands the yellow form of a military 
tel^^m, his Brigade-Major and aide-de-camp at 
his heels ; behind the party a cyclist orderly pedalled 
his machine, his dusty and heated appearance indi- 
cating that he had been riding with haste. 

The Brigadier had clearly received unpleasant news. 
His face, usually so cheery, wore a gloomy expres- 
sion. He took no notice of Colonel Daunt and the 
officers standing respectfully by the side of the road, 
but, as soon as he had cleared the rear of the column, 
turned his horse off the road and cantered briskly up 
the slope from behind which came the roar of the 
cannonade, momentarily growing louder. His little 
staff followed him ; the cyclist, in obedience to a sign 
from Nugent, the Brigade- Major, dismounting at the 
foot of the ascent, where he remained mopping his 
face and leaning on his machine. 

Colonel Daunt gave a low whistle. 
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"^ Something's up/' he said, turning to Walter and 
Carstairs, who were standing behind him. '' I wish I 
knew for certain what troops we had on that flank. 
The French are clearly developing a considerable 
attack there," 

** The General Orders put the Yeomanry Division 
there," suggested Carstairs. 

"Yeomanry I " retorted the Colonel. •• It will take 
more than Yeomanry to stem that attack. There's 
serious business going on there." 

" I have been anxious about that flank ever since 
we landed," muttered Simpson, the junior Major, who 
had joined the little group. 

'' Here comes a message I " ejaculated Carstairs, as 
Vincent, the aide-de-camp, came galloping down 
the hill. As he clattered up to Colonel Daunt he 
reined up for a moment 

"We are to march on Lumbres vid Ledinghem, 
sir. Your battalion will lead. You will follow in 
rear of the scouts with one company as an advance 
guard" 

His message delivered, Vincent gave his horse his 
head and raced along the column, followed by the 
eager speculations of the men, who already realized 
that something unexpected had happened. 

Colonel Daunt quickly issued the necessary orders, 
and by the time that the mounted scouts had 
cantered past, and, wheeling to their right, had dis- 
appeared up the valley along which ran the road to 
Ledinghem, the Fusiliers were quite ready to follow. 

The inversion of the column had now placed 
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Walter's company in the rear of his battalion ; conse- 
quently he soon found his view obscured by the 
rising dust, and had to content himself with specu- 
lations as to the nature of the conflict which they 
were clearly approaching with considerable rapidity. 
It was now past twelve o'clock ; the heat was almost 
overpowering. In the winding valley road along 
which they were marching the strong wind which 
they had previously found so refreshing was hardly 
felt, and more than once Walter was grateful for the 
severe training to which all ranks had been subjected 
during the months which had elapsed since the war 
began. No troops who were not in the pink of 
condition could have marched with the long and 
regular stride with which the Fusiliers and the other 
battalions of the brigade so quickly covered the 
ground. Half an hour's marching brought them to 
the village of Bourthes, nestling in a hollow by the 
stream along which they had marched since the 
column had been turned about Through the thick 
dust, which floated in fleecy clouds above the troops, 
Walter could see that this village, like most of those 
which he had passed through, had already sufiered. 
One farm had lost a chimney from a shell, the green 
shutters of most of the houses were pitted with bullet 
marks, and the bloody straw trampled into the dust 
round the doorway of a long white- washed building, 
standing a little back from the road, hinted that it 
had been used as a temporary hospital. With the 
exception of a toothless old woman, who grinned 
maliciously at the passing troops from an open 
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window, Walter saw no sign of any inhabitants. 
Doubtless they had already taken refuge from the 
invaders under the guns of St Omer. 

There was still no sign of the enemy, nor were any 
other troops either passed or overtaken, but with every 
step the roar of the artillery seemed to become 
louder ; clearly the brigade was rapidly approaching 
the battlefield. The dust hid from Walter's vision 
the movements of the scouts, which he had followed 
with so much interest in the morning ; in fact, he 
was mechanically marching under a pall of dust, 
which prevented him from seeing more than a yard 
or two in front of him. 

He found this continued marching monotonous. 
The men strode along in silence, not even smoking, 
their loose jackets unbuttoned at the throat, the 
perspiration and dust streaking their bronzed faces, 
their limbs moving over the hard ground with 
machine-like regularity. At Bourthes the column 
had turned away from the stream, and, as Walter 
felt that the ground was rising as they marched, he 
guessed that they were commencing the ascent lead* 
ing to Ledinghem, where it was possible that he 
might be once more able to see what was going on 
around him. As the troops left the valley the power 
of the strong wind began to make itself felt once 
more, driving the dust away to leeward, and refresh- 
ing the men, who were dripping at every pore, and 
commencing to show signs of the exertions which 
they had undergone The order was now passed 
down the column to incline to the left, followed imme- 
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diately by another order to front form companies ; 
consequently the battalion left the road and marched, 
one company following another at considerable inter- 
vals, across the dry surface of the closely-shaven 
stubbles. The reason for this order was soon ap- 
parent in the long string of vehicles which came 
slowly down the hill from the direction of Leding- 
hem. The procession was headed by a couple of 
ambulances flying the red cross. Behind them a 
number of country carts filled with wounded showed 
that the cannonade which now thundered in their ears 
had not failed to claim its victims. 

The marching infantry turned many curious faces 
towards the slow-moving procession, anxious to find 
out to what corps the wounded belonged ; but the 
dust made all details obscure, even at a short dis- 
tance, and it was only possible to see that most, if 
not all, wore the drab uniforms of British troops. 

A sergeant marching close to Walter asked him if 
he knew anything of what had been going on. 

*• I'm thinking we're in for a hot job, sir," he 
suggested. '' There's better nor a hundred wounded 
in them carts. I hope we majm't find that these 
Frinch is too many for us." 

''Could you make out who they were?" asked 
Walter. 

** Indeed and I could not, sir. Beyond that they 
were some of our chaps. The men are saying, sir, 
that we're on for flanking the enemy. Begor'l I'm 
thinking that they're on for flanking us." 

"Oh, we're right enough," said Walter, with an 
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assumed confidence. ** They may score a bit till our 
big guns come. Youll see well soon turn the tables 
then." 

'• Is it the big guns, sir ? " After a pause, " Begor* ! 
give me the wee ones " ; and he affectionately patted 
the butt of his rifle. ** I've seen many men wiped out 
by these little spit-fires ; but give me tin minutes 
with a spade, and Til laugh at all the big guns ever I 
seen " ; and the sergeant spat contemptuously. 

Walter could not help smiling at the easy confi- 
dence of the man, who was no untried soldier ; but, 
all the same, he hoped that the British heavy artillery 
would soon arrive to take its part 

The brigade was now nearing the crest of the 
plateau on which stands the village of Ledinghem, 
and Walter was hoping that he would soon be able 
to see what was going on in front, when the order 
was passed to halt and lie down. Thankfully the 
men stretched themselves on the dry stubble, and 
listened with curiosity, not unmingled with anxiety, 
to the thunder of the guns, which could scarcely be 
more than a couple of miles distant. Walter looked 
eagerly round him, and tried to take stock of the 
situation. In front, the Brigadier and his staff, dis- 
mounted, stood chatting to the -^leld-ofBcers of the 
Fusiliers. They were studying a map, which Vincent 
held in front of his General A little beyond them 
the scouts of the brigade lay in watchfulness along 
the crest, some thirty yards apart, their horses stand- 
ing quietly in little clusters along the hill-side. Look- 
ing back along the road which they had come, Walter 
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could see the dust marking the slow progress of the 
convoy of wounded, and beyond it, higher and more 
fleecy clouds, which hinted at the rapid movements of 
masses of mounted troops. On these he now rivetted 
his glasses. At first he could distinguish nothing, but 
as the columns approached and left the valley, the 
wind swept the dust clouds to one side, and the glass 
showed that a mounted infantry brigade was quickly 
approaching. A couple of hundred yards ahead of 
the column trotted the scouts, behind them rode the 
staff of the brigade, who were followed by the grey 
masses, the thousands of hooves on the hard ground 
making a roaring sound like that of a mighty water- 
fall. 

As the mounted infantry approached the ground 
on which the men of the 12th Brigade were lying, 
they slightly checked their pace, while the scouts 
cantered briskly on and disappeared over the crest 
on which were lying the watchful sentinels of the 
infantry. Just below the crest the whole came to a 
halt, instantly dismounting and standing in silence at 
their horses' heads, while the Brigadier and his staff, 
also dismounted, walked briskly on to the edge of 
the plateau. 

Here they were joined by Greneral Hippisley and 
Nugent, and again could Walter see the map pro- 
duced and studied intently, both Generals every now 
and then raising their eyes from the map to peer 
eagerly through their field-glasses in the direction in 
which the scouts had disappeared. Meanwhile, the 
roar of the artillery continued without cessation ; it 
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was clear that the guns engaged were numerous and 
not far distant Some ten minutes passed, then a 
mounted officer who had gone on with the scouts 
re-appeared on the crest, and, as Walter could see by 
his gestures, explained the situation to the staff- 
officers, who followed his words in silent attention. 
There was another prolonged study of the map, then 
a whistle and a wave of the arm gave the signal to 
mount, and in another instant the mounted infantry, 
threading their way through the intervals between 
the troops lying on the ground, moved rapidly off to 
the north-west, keeping carefully below the crest-line 
as they moved Walter was filled with admiration 
for the rapidity and silence with which they worked, 
and was delighted with the business-like appearance 
of the men, who, small and hardy-looking, sat their 
strong cobs like horsemen, and, with their keen faces 
and resolute bearing, looked the equal of any troops 
in the world. 

As he was watching them pass, Carstairs strolled 
up and sat down beside him. He nodded with 
approbation towards the mounted infantry. " Smart 
fellows those," he said; "a bit different from the 
scratch lot we had to put up with in 1900. Not that 
they didn't do good work when they had learnt how 
to ride and how to scout Why, for the first three 
months of the war we were teaching them their work, 
teaching them under fire, good Lord 1 And at the 
end of it they could neither ride nor shoot like those 
chaps. Mind you, our marksmen three years ago 
were little better than our third-class shot of to-day. 
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I see they have a pom-pom battery with them," 
pointing out as he spoke a string of long-barrelled 
automatic g^ns, on light carriages, rolling along in 
rear of the column. ''They must find them a bit 
useful at times." 

"The/re a bit demoralizing, ain't they?" asked 
Walter. 

" Oh, they're all right for medium ranges, especially 
on hard ground, where you can spot 'em bursting and 
correct your shooting ; but, after all, it's more moral 
effect, and once the other side get used to them, they 
don't shift as they do at first You'll find that some 
of these hardened ruffians ^f ours," and Carstairs 
looked affectionately at ^e listening men of his com- 
pany, who grinned their appreciation of his glance, 
** won't take much notice of the pom-poms. They've 
been well blooded to them, you see." 

"There are a lot of troops marching along the 
valley," said Walter, pointing towa^-ds Bourthes. 
** Infantry, I should judge." 

" The rest of our division, I expect," answered Car- 
stairs. He peered through his glasses for a moment 
"^ Yes; and here's old Black and his gilded staff. We'll 
hear something soon." 

Up the valley road jingled a group of blue-clad 
horsemen, and Walter was soon able to distinguish 
the burly figure of the Divisional Commander riding 
at their head. He reined his horse into a walk as he 
reached the rear battalions of the brigade, and ran 
his eye critically over the resting troops as he passed. 
Walter imagined that the General appeared anxious 
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and excited. His usual hearty and confident air was 
less marked than usual, he fancied ; and he gathered 
from this that matters were not going quite as 
smoothly as in the morning. The General's pre- 
occupied air was quickly noticed by the men, for 
soldiers are always quick to notice any change in the 
manner of their officers, and a whispered buzz of 
comment hummed in the ranks of the brigade. Sir 
William Black rode up the hill, and was soon deep in 
conversation with General Hippisley. For a moment 
or two Walter watched them with a vague curiosity, 
and then turned his attention once more to the 
columns moving up the valley, who had now got so 
close that he was able to identify them, by the aid of 
his glass, as the nth Brigade. Behind them he was 
now able to see that more troops were on the move, 
and it was not long before he discovered these latter 
to be artillery. Clearly an important movement was 
in preparation. The nth Brigade closed on the 
already halted 12th, and, following their example, lay 
down. The guns formed column of batteries and 
also came to a halt, the gunners dismounting and 
taking the opportunity to feed their horses. Walter 
looked at his watch ; it was nearly two. The heat 
was intense ; even the strong wind seemed of little 
effect to cool the torrid air, and, overcome by drowsi- 
ness, he fell asleep. 

He had barely dropped asleep, as it seemed to 
him afterwards, ere he was aroused by a vigorous 
shake, and found Carstairs leaning over him. '' Jump 
up!" he shouted, "we're going on"; and, seeing 
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Walter was awake, Carstairs hurried off to look to his 
men. Walter rubbed his eyes and looked about him, 
becoming suddenly conscious, as he did so, that the 
cannonade which had roared so fiercely all the morn- 
ing had stopped. The men of both brigades were 
falling in, and the guns were once more on the move, 
and were being led by a staff-officer towards the high 
ground on the right of the infantry. The six bat- 
teries were now in one long line, their waggons fol- 
lowing in another line in rear. As Walter watched 
them the waggons halted. The gun teams trotted 
round, and in a moment more the guns were unlim- 
bered, covered by the crest of the plateau, to which 
the sturdy gunners quickly ran them up by hand, till 
their long, wicked muzzles were pointing upwards 
against the sky-line. Evidently they were about to 
come into action ; but while Walter watched them he 
was reminded of his own duty by Colonel Daunt's 
voice calling the battalion to attention. 

The Colonel had mounted his horse, though the other 
mounted officers remained on foot, and for an instant 
sat quiet in his saddle, critically scanning his men. 
After a pause, •* Ulster Fusiliers," he said, " the brigade 
is about to attack the enemy, in order to drive them 
from a position from which they can threaten our left 
They are believed to be in force, and there is no 
child's play before us; but I am confident that you 
will again show that there is no position which 
you are not able to wrest from any enemy. This 
division will attack in two lines, two battalions ot 
each brigade in each line. We shall be in the second 
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line. Deploy to the left Form fours left, quick 
march." ' "^' 

The deployment was quickly completed, the leading 
battalions of the brigade deploying in front of the 
line formed by the Highlanders and Fusiliers, the 
whole force being still under cover. Colonel Daunt, 
having made his little speech, had dismounted, and 
all horses were led to the rear. Magazines were then 
chaiged, and General Hippisley signed to the lead- 
ing line to advance. A long line of scouts, some 
forty paces apart, were the first to move, running 
briskly forward over the crest. After a short pause, 
the leading two battalions of the 12th Brigade swept 
over the edge of the plateau, the line extending 
rapidly from thgjeft as it moved forwards. Almost 
at the same instant the leading portion of the nth 
Brigade crossed the sky-line, likewise extending, but 
to the right, the artillery thus being placed in the 
centre of the line. As the infantry disappeared from 
view on to the plateau, Walter saw the gunners 
eagerly gazing to the north-east, in evident expecta- 
tion that the appearance of the infantry would be the 
signal for a re-commencement of fire by the enemy. 
But nothing happened. 

At last came the expected order to advance and to 
extend, and, swinging their rifles to their shoulders, 
the Fusiliers breasted the ascent with resolute bear- 
ing. As they marched off, the rattle of wheels in 
rear attracted Walter's attention, and, glancing 
round, he saw that a field hospital had occupied the 
ground vacated by the nth Brigade, and that a 
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dressing station was being prepared. A number of 
men carrying stretchers were following the troops ; 
along the road rumbled the small-arm ammunition 
carts. 

" Looks like business, eh ? " said Carstairs. 

" We shall soon know all about it," was Walter's 
reply, as he ran to his post in front of his extended 
section. 

As the long line crossed the crest and reached the 
plateau, it became at last possible to get a view of 
the country which they were about to cross. The 
plateau was not an extensive one, being long and 
narrow. A few hundred yards in front the widely 
extended British line, which appeared to Walter to 
stretch to right and left into the far distance, was 
already commencing to descend the further slopes, 
the scouts covering its advance having already disap- 
peared into the valley, from which rose the red-tiled 
roofs and the chimney-pots of Ledinghem. The 
valley appeared to join another long valley running 
in the direction of their advance ; so that Walter cal- 
culated that a considerable portion of their force 
would move along this depression, while the rest of it 
crowned the low hills which bounded it To his left 
hand rose other low hills, separated from the plateau 
on which he was marching by a continuation of the 
same valley, and along their slopes Walter could see 
other villages, from one of which blue streamers of 
smoke trailed westward in the breeze. Woodlands 
crowned the crests of these hills, and away to his 
right lay more woodland, through which the scouts 
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of the nth Brigade were already pushing their 
way. 

But for the wisps of smoke along the northern 
horizon, there was no sign of war ; the whole prospect 
was entirely peaceful, and the broad expanse of 
stubbles, diversified here and there by the darker 
patches of beet fields or other root crops, reminded 
Walter vividly of the views he had seen on our own 
South Downs, a resemblance which was heightened 
by the snug appearance of the cosy villages which 
lay here and there, basking in the sun. The only 
detail which reminded him that he was in France 
consisted of the regular line of poplars which fringed 
a distant chaussie. As for an enemy, no sign of one 
was to be seen. 

As the Fusiliers reached die far side of the plateau 
and began to descend into the valley, they were over- 
taken by the guns, which had limbered up and were 
now trotting forward in search of a position from 
which they could pave the way for the infantry 
attack. When the infantry had moved a few hundred 
yards down the slope, the artillery turned to the 
right, and, quickening their pace, skirted the valley in 
rear, moving towards the high ground which came 
into view on the extreme right of the advancing 
troops. 

Suddenly Walter's attention was attracted from 
watching the quickly disappearing guns by the sharp 
explosion of a shrapnel shell — a sound already familiar 
— in his front He could not see where the bullets 
struck, nor where was the gun which had fired. 
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But the first shell was quickly followed by many 
more, and in a minute or two the spurts of dust 
Aying in every direction from die dry fallows in front 
showed only too plainly where the bullets were fall- 
ing. The Fusiliers were already extended to four 
paces interval, but the order was now given to in- 
crease that interval to ten paces, and the troops 
continued to move steadily forward. The shells 
seemed to burst most thickly over the leading line, 
marching steadily forward about three hundred yards 
in front of the Fusiliers ; but, to Walter's surprise, the 
casualties appeared to be few. Here and there grey 
figures lay motionless on the ground ; here and there 
a soldier writhed in agony : but the line pressed on 
unflinchingly. 

As the advancing troops pressed on, leaving Led- 
inghem in the rear, Walter was surprised to see that 
this village had evidently been already under a severe 
fire. Many of the houses were utterly wrecked ; a 
thin film of smoke from the ruins was blowing away 
along the valley ; and on the ground around it lay 
many bodies — some in the grey of the British troops, 
others wearing die blue and scarlet of the French 
linesman. It was clear that there had been fierce 
fighting round Ledinghem that mornings and Walter 
assumed that it had terminated in our favour from 
the fact that the enemy had fallen back. 

To his great surprise, Walter discovered that 
his nerves were no longer strained, as they had 
been earlier that day, by the whizzing shrapnel 
bullets, which every now and then dashed gravel 
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in his face, and which continually rained on 
the ground on all sides of him. He did not now 
feel that eager desire to race for shelter. On the 
contrary, he was conscious of having his wits per- 
fectly about him, and of being able to watch with 
intelligent interest what was going on around him, 
instead of being absorbed by fears for his own safety. 
While he was thus meditating with some complacency, 
he was suddenly startled considerably by the crash 
with which the British batteries opened in reply to 
the French guns. Since die explosion of the first 
shrapnel, Walter had been vainly trying to locate the 
batteries which were so industriously plying our troops 
with shot, but had failed to discover any indication 
of their presence. Look where he would the whole 
atmosphere looked supremely restful and peaceful ; 
there was no sign of war but the horrid and incessant 
crash of the bursting shells, die still figures every 
instant becoming more numerous upon the ground, 
and the thunder of the British guns endeavouring to 
subdue the fire which was beginning to inflict such 
punishment upon our troops. 

It was soon apparent that our gunners had 
located the enemy, as the annoying shell fire 
suddenly stopped, so far as the infantry were 
concerned, and the gunners became themselves 
the target of the fire • which they were striving 
to subdue. Scarcely had the shrapnel fire ceased 
to annoy the infantry than the order was passed 
to halt and lie down, and instantly the long lines 
sank upon the ground, on which they lay quite un- 
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distinguishable. Again Walter looked at his watch ; 
it was now ten minutes past three. 

The men had hardly lain down before Walter 
noticed that many of them had at once fallen asleep ; 
the hot sun and the continuous marching was already 
banning to have some effect As for himself, he no 
longer felt sleepy, but lit a cigarette, and, taking oat 
his field-glasses, began to search systematically the 
distant landscape for some sign of the foe whom they 
were attacking. Overhead the shells of both the 
French and British artillery roared and rustled 
through the air, and the whole long valley, across 
which the British lines were now strung out, rever- 
berated with the thunder of the cannonade. Walter 
could see no sign of an enemy along those distant hills 
quivering in the heat, nor among those snug villages, 
nor in the woods which clothed the crests along the 
west of the valley. He was fully conscious that the 
enemy lay somewhere along our front or on our flank, 
but where they were concealed he could not detect 

Vincent now attracted his attention. Having re- 
mounted his horse, he came gallofMng across the 
stubbles to where Colonel Daunt lay in front of his 
battalion. Lazily, Walter watched him leaning from 
his saddle and pointing to the westward. Colonel 
Daunt rose to his feet, and gazed in the same 
direction. 

A few words were interchanged ; then the aide 
saluted and hastened back to his chief, and Colonel 
Daunt, turning towards his battalion, gave orders for 
a change of front half-left In turn, company by 
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company sprang to their feet and quickly carried out 
the order, till the Fusiliers lay parallel to the general 
trend of the valley, along which flowed a stream, 
which Walter saw from a glance at his map was 
called Le Blequin. 

He began to realize the situation. The division 
had started in a wrong direction. This had now been 
rectified; and they were doubtless about to attack 
the ridge which rose, in some places steeply, from the 
valley, its crest defined by straggling belts of fir 
plantations. Probably the French riflemen lay 
snugly under the shelter of those dark trees, and 
somewhere along that ridge, probably drawn back 
from it, were the guns which were even at that 
moment grappling in a fierce fire fight with the 
British artillery. The change of front took some 
time to execute, the British line being considerably 
over five miles long, and it was not till after four 
o'clock that the order to resume the advance was 
passed along the line. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE men rose with alacrity to their feet, 
officers and section commanders springing 
to their places in front of the line, and the division 
was finally committed to the attack. For the space 
of some three or four minutes the two long undula- 
ting lines moved steadily forward without loss, the 
shells of the French being still apparently directed on 
the British guns in rear ; and Walter was just ban- 
ning to congratulate himself on the slight opposition 
which they were encountering, when the sharp de- 
tonations of rifle fire somewhere in front told him 
that the enemy's infantry had intervened in the 
battle. 

In an instant the leading line was hidden from his 
view by driving clouds of dust ; in an instant more 
the air 'seemed to be full of droning and humming 
rifle bullets, many of which, striking the ground on 
every side, drove little spurts of dust into the faces of 
the advancing troops. Still no enemy was visible ; 
too well were they concealed by the dark foliage of 
the fir woods crowning die still distant heights. It 
was impossible to see how the first line fared under 
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the tempest which had broken with such suddenness 
and fierceness, but the Fusiliers, with set faces and 
lengthening stride, continued their steady advance, 
though men were falling fast, and numerous gaps were 
already noticeable in the well-ordered line. Walter 
felt that he dare not trust himself to look round. He 
was vaguely conscious of the swish of the men's feet 
through the dry stubble as they followed him, of the 
singing of die bullets through the air, of the flying 
dust, and of the long ridge, still so distant, on which 
lurked the enemy. Mechanically he walked forward, 
his eyes fixed on the rising ground in front Sud- 
denly he found himself running, one of a jostling and 
excited throng, streaming with perspiration, dazed 
with battle, stumbling every instant over things 
which lay in his path. 

Then he was sitting on the ground, while round 
him men toiled fiercely with pick and spade, and the 
ring and roar of firing crashed in his ears. His arm 
was shaken violently, and a voice, which seemed at 
first to be miles off, but which gradually penetrated 
to his inner senses, shouted in his ear, — 

"Wake up, Desmond! What the devil are you 
dreaming about ? Look after the men." 

The mist seemed to clear away from his tyes, and 
he realized where he was. 

With a guilty start he roused himself and looked 
round. The second line had now joined the first, or, 
rather, what remained of the first, for behind him lay 
the bodies of scores of men who had fallen killed or 
wounded in the advance. A few yards in front, men, 
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lying flat on the ground, fired incessantly at the 
distant hillside. No living enemy was to be seen. On 
each side of him the men of the Fusiliers plied their 
spades with desperate energy, seeking a cover from 
the pitiless rain of bullets which hummed unceasingly 
through the ranks. Every instant one of the workers 
would drop his spade and reel helplessly to the 
ground. It seemed miraculous that any man was left 
alive. 

Walter saw Carstairs digging as fiercely as any 
of the men ; so, snatching a spade from the stiffening 
fingers of one of the huddled figures in front of him, 
he struck it savagely into the hard ground, and 
laboured eagerly at the quickly deepening trench. 

The sunbaked ground yielded but slowly to the 
fierce attacks of the labouring infantry. More than 
one spade was broken and flung with a bitter curse 
to the rear ; but officers and men worked as they 
had never worked before, and every minute the trench 
grew deeper, every minute the increasing height of 
the slender parapet in front gave promise of greater 
security. It seemed, too, to Walter that the fire of 
the French began to slacken ; the rifles of the ex- 
tended line must, he thought, be beginning to tell, 
and with a fierce elation he felt that the British losses 
were being bloodily avenged. Inch by inch the 
trench grew deeper, inch by inch the parapet grew in 
height and thickness ; still die men toiled with un- 
abated energy. It seemed to Walter that they had 
been digging for hours when, at last, the order was 
passed to cease work, and in another instant the men 
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of the front line, who had been lying in front of the 
diggers, came tumbling, breathless and wrathful, into 
the trench. They had lost heavily, leaving many of 
their number lying motionless in the sunshine, and 
carrying many wounded back with them into shelter. 

Walter, for a moment quite spent by his exertions, 
sat with his back against the front of the excavation 
and watched with a fascinated interest the doings of 
the soldiers near him. Most of the men who had 
been digging lay panting along the bottom of the 
trench; others, more energetic, busied themselves 
with making loopholes in the rough parapet, scooping 
out shovelfuls of soil and throwing them on to the 
bank behind which they were to fire. Many of the 
men who had lain for so long exposed to the enemy's 
bullets gladly crouched in the shelter at last available ; 
but others, thinking only of inflicting loss upon their 
foe, stooped with ready rifle behind the parapet, peer- 
ing watchfully into the plantations in which they 
fancied they could discern the blue uniforms of the 
French infantry. From the trench rattled a dropping 
and intermittent Are ; overhead droned the rifle- 
bullets of the French, but, louder than all, the in- 
cessant crashes of a cannonade roared along the 
sunlit valley. 

Walter rose and peered carefully over the parapet 
at the heights from which the enemy were firing. At 
the foot of the gentle slope, along which the British 
had traced their trench, rippled the placid stream of 
Le Blequin, scarcely two hundred yards away. On 
the far side of the stream ran the low embankment of 
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a railway, which turned away from the river a few 
hundred yards to Walter's left, and followed the 
course of another valley penetrating almost at right 
angles the French position. Behind the railway rose 
steeply the slopes on which the enemy were posted. 
Along the valley were dotted several little villages, 
from some of which rose thick wreaths of dark 
smoke, telling of the bombardment which they had 
endured. 

Walter looked at his watch. It was ten minutes 
to five, and the westering sun was throwing long 
shadows along the valley. Through his glasses he 
could see that Jts slanting rays were beginning to 
penetrate the recesses of the fir plantations, and he 
was, at last, able to see the clustering forms of 
hundreds of blue-coated Frenchmen lying on the 
ground beneath the trees. The enemy were about 
seven hundred yards off. While he was thus occupied 
Carstairs came up beside him. 

•' Things don't look so rosy," he said in a low voice. 
** We have suffered very heavily, and the enemy are 
so well covered that I doubt if we have done them 
much harm." 

'* I think we're knocking them a bit now," said 
Walter; ''our men are plugging bullets into those 
plantations pretty thickly, and now that the sun is 
lower they can see something to aim at Besides, 
their fire is nothing to what it was." 

" You mustn't judge by that altogether," suggested 
his Captain. ** They are merely reserving their fire 
because we are covered ; and, if I am not much mis- 
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taken, their guns are getting the best of ours. At 
least, they seem to be firing two shots to our men's 
one." 

This did not sound cheerful, and for some minutes 
the two officers gazed in thoughtful silence across the 
valley. 

** It looks simple enough to stroll across that stream 
and up to the trees," said Walter at length, slipping 
quietly back into the trench, " but I suppose the job 
is really a tough one." 

Carstairs sat down beside him for a moment, then, 
rising, walked up and down the trench, cautioning 
the men to husband their ammunition and occasion- 
ally pausing to give a word of advice or encourage- 
ment The men were quite cool, and aimed and 
fired with great deliberation. For about a quarter of 
an hour a desultory fire went on on both sides. 
Suddenly a sharp crash overhead and a sputter of 
shrapnel bullets on the ground in rear gave warning 
that the artillery were once more free to devote their 
attention to the infantry. Another and another shell 
burst An order was passed to cease firing and take 
cover, and a furious tempest of shrapnel hummed and 
rattled all around. The trench now proved their 
salvation. High overhead, in front and in rear, burst 
the well-aimed shells, but very few of the bullets 
reached the crouching infantry, who lay secure be- 
hind their slender rampart. It was still intensely hot, 
and, packed as they were in sweltering heaps and 
exhausted by their prolonged exertions, the men 
suffered severely from thirst Many of them 
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sucked pebbles in an endeavour to moisten their 
parched throats, but the majority lay passively sub- 
mitting, occasionally conversing in husky whispers. 
Many were wounded, but most of them made no 
sign, but lay uncomplaining. Dust and gravel were 
dashed in showers into the trench, but the men took 
no notice, gripping their rifles patiently. 

Colonel Daunt paced incessantly up and down, his 
tall figure stooped behind the parapet, his face cheer- 
ful, his whole bearing reassuring. Walter noticed the 
intentness with which most of the men scanned their 
Colonel's face as he passed and re-passed,, seeking 
some indication of the fortunes of the day. Some 
began to smoke, and Walter was in the act of giving 
a soldier a light, when a shell burst with a terrific 
crash a few feet in front of the trench, sending 
showers of earth over him and the men near him, 
and blowing in completely the parapet in his front 
The sickening fumes from the explosion almost 
choked him, his head sang with the violent de- 
tonation, and, mechanically, he struggled to his feet 
A corporal beside him pulled him roughly down 
again. 

<" Lie still, sir, for the love of God 1 " he shouted. 
"That's common shell they're giving us." 

Walter looked wildly around him. Another 
deafening crash a few yards off was followed by a 
perfect hurricane of shells, which burst with appalling 
precision all along the front of the trench, blowing 
great cavities in it, and hurling jagged fragments of 
steel in every direction. Some of the men began 
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working desperately to repair the damage, others 
crouched with drawn faces along the bottom of the 
trench, others began to crawl aimlessly along its 
bottom in search of shelter. Over the deafening 
tumult rang shrilly the bugles sounding the advance, 
and in another instant Walter found himself one of a 
ragged line of men racing desperately down the 
slope towards the stream. Shrapnel burst viciously 
overhead, rifle-bullets whipped the ground all round 
him or sang in his ears, but in a few seconds he found 
himself splashing knee-deep in the stream, and in a 
moment more lying, panting but untouched, under 
the shelter of the railway embankment Many men, 
with incredible hardihood, paused in that desperate 
race to drink deeply of the river water, in which 
some fell to rise no more ; but most forgot their 
thirst in their eagerness for shelter, and regarded 
only the tempest of lead which raged around them. 
Walter's first thought was one of gratitude for his 
own escape, his next one of wonder that the French 
fire had slain so few. The long British line had 
rushed forward so rapidly and so simultaneously that 
the movement had been executed with but slight 
loss, a happy result which was also probably due to 
the fact that most of the French had, in their excite- 
ment, fired high. Under the embankment the 
attackers found perfect shelter, and orders were now 
passed down to endeavour to collect the men into the 
companies to which they belonged, and to take stock 
of the ammunition. While this was being done, 
a thin skirmishing line clambered cautiously up 
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to the top of the steep bank and crouched there 
in readiness for any attempt on the part of the 
French to oust them by a sudden counter-attack. 

Soon, however, it became clear that any attempt 
at restoring order was perfectly hopeless; the men 
of the different corps engaged, both of the first and 
second line, had become jumbled into inextricable 
confusion, and in the narrow limits within which it 
was possible to move in shelter it was quite impos- 
sible to assemble the disorganized companies. Many 
officers and non-commissioned officers were missing 
from the ranks, having been left behind either dead 
or wounded ; consequently nothing could be done 
beyond endeavouring to hastily equalize the ammuni- 
tion, many of the men having fired every cartridge, 
while others had still a good supply. 

In about ten minutes all that was possible had 
been done, and Walter and Carstairs crawled care- 
fully to the top of the embankment, and looked 
anxiously at the French position. The crest of the 
ridge which sheltered the enemy, now only distant 
about five hundred yards, lay bathed in sunshine ; 
the embankment from which they watched was deep 
in shadow, a circumstance to which they probably 
owed the erratic fire which the enemy directed un- 
ceasingly on the railway. In their front the artillery 
had ceased firing, owing probably to the steepness of 
the slope on which the British lay, though a heavy 
cannonade still roared away on the left The 
skirmbhers lying widely extended along the bank 
fired briskly at the edge of the fir woods, where the 
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heads of the enemy's infantry could be plainly seen 
momentarily appearing and disappearing as they 
plied their rifles without intermission ; but even the 
best of marksmen are apt to shoot badly when worn 
out, especially if firing up a steep ascent, and both 
Walter and Carstairs felt that it was very doubtful if 
their men were doing much execution. 

They slid down the bank again, and looked back 
over the ground which they had crossed. Along the 
wide slopes opposite no living thing stirred From 
the crest over which they had marched a few hours 
before, down to the stream through which they had 
just waded with such frantic haste, the track of the 
advance was plainly marked by the still figures 
huddled in every conceivable position. Close to the 
trench, and between it and the river, they lay 
thickest, but even in the distance the glasses showed 
clusters where shrapnel or rifle-bullets had swept 
gaps in the advancing lines. 

Carstairs closed his glasses with a snap, and turned 
to Walter. 

''This blooming attack has failed, I imagine." 

" I don't see what's to stop us rushing the last few 
hundred )rards." 

" Don't you i " was the reply. ** Why, not twenty 
men could reach the top. Our only chance would be 
to smother the French with shrapnel till we were 
within a couple of hundred yards, but it looks to me 
as if our guns had been out-played to-day. Besides," 
he added, '* the men are done. Look at them." 

Walter could not help admitting to himself that the 
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men were indeed ^done." They lay all along the em- 
bankment in every attitude of exhaustion. Many of 
them were wounded ; all looked worn out ; a great 
number were already asleep. Further along the em- 
bankment Colonel Daunt and some of the senior offi- 
cers were sitting in a group round an outspread map, 
eagerly discussing the situation. In the far distance 
up the valley the chimneys and red roofs of Lumbres 
lay tipped with sunlight ; the rest of the side of the 
valley on which the British troops now rested lay 
deep in shade. Along the whole length of the 
valley to the north-east flickered and crackled a con- 
tinuous rifle fire. To the south-west roared inces- 
santly a heavy cannonade. Nowhere, except behind 
the embankment, could any troops be seen. 

** It's just possible, mark you," said Carstairs, ** that 
this is only a feint attack, and that the real attack is 
away on our left where all those guns are firing. In 
that case, of course, we may still be all right Other- 
wise, we've come to a deadlock. We can neither 
advance nor retire ; neither can the other fellows. At 
least, they can't advance, and I don't see how we're 
going to make them retire." 

•* I wonder they don't try a counter-attack. You'd 
think that a smart rush down that slope might make 
things a bit nasty for us." 

" They've too much sense to try that on. I only 
wish they would. AVe're fit enough to give them 
snufl* from behind this bank, though hardly fresh 
enough to charge up the slope. Our chief danger 
lies in their being able to get forward on our left, and 
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enfilade us here. We must have men along that 
opposite side, or they'd have tried it on before now." 

Walter searched the opposite slopes in vain for 
some minutes, without being able to find any sign ot 
troops, but at last he fancied that he could trace a 
faint line running along the face of the hill close to 
Vaudringhem, which might possibly mark a British 
shelter-trench. He pointed this out to Carstairs, 
who, after a careful scrutiny, agreed with him. 

"Yes, those are our chaps," he said. "They're 
being fired at too ; I can see the dust flying, through 
my glass : and they're probably firing back. If the 
French can drive them out of that, they'll be able to 
move their guns to that spur opposite, and then we 
shall have to clear out in double time." 

With a new interest Walter strained his eyes at 
the distant trench, anxious to follow the fortunes of 
the fight The sun still shone on the far slope on 
which the British were entrenched, and Walter was 
able to judge of the severity of the fire to which they 
were exposed by the spurts of dust which rose con- 
tinually all along their front. Many of the guns 
which roared so loudly in his ears were undoubtedly 
raining shell upon that faintly marked line, but, even 
as Walter gazed, artillery renewed the action on the 
side of the invaders, and the French guns for the 
time being withdrew their attentions from the de- 
fenders of the trench. For some little time it was 
not easy to locate the British guns which thundered 
vigorously across the valley, bat at last the attention 
of both Walter and Carstairs was simultaneously 
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drawn to them by the dust clouds rising along the 
crest-line beyond the village of Vaudringhem. 

While they watched the duel with keen anxiety, 
Colonel Daunt walked along the foot of the embank- 
ment and stopped below them. His face was as 
cheerful and composed as ever, his bearing was full of 
confidence, but Walter fancied that he detected a 
ring of anxiety in his voice as he asked Carstairs 
what he thought of the situation. 

The senior Captain did not beat about the 
bush. 

" Of course I don't pretend to know what's going 
on elsewhere, but it seems to me that this frontal 
attack on which we're engaged has failed." 

Colonel Daunt nodded. 

" If we were strongly reinforced," added Carstairs, 
** and if the artillery were able to co-operate effect- 
ually, we might carry the ridge. Certainly it would 
be worth trying, though even then it would be risky 
and costly. As it is, I see no sign of reinforcements. 
The French guns seem to have got the better of ours, 
and our men are exhausted and already beginning to 
run short of ammunition." 

*" I have just been speaking to the Greneral," said 
the Colonel, ^ and he is terribly upset by the situa- 
tion. He has been trying to get orders from the 
rear, but our signallers can get no answer from any- 
where, and we have had absolutely no information 
since we crossed yon ridge. The General does not 
seem clear in his mind as to whether this is meant to 
be a feint or a real attack, but he recognises the 
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impossibility of a further advance, and is now merely 
awaiting orders." 

" He can't retire," said Carstairs shortly. 

" Out of the question. A few minutes ago some 
foolish fellows tried to run down to the river to get 
a drink. In a moment there was a perfect storm 
of fire, and they were jolly glad to get back alive. 
They had only gone about twenty yards. The bul- 
lets struck all round them. It's a perfect miracle 
that they weren't killed." 

" There's heavy fighting going on down the valley," 
Walter ventured to suggest " Perhaps that's where 
the real attack is." 

" Very possibly," said his Colonel. " But our idea 
was that we were merely acting on the defensive on 
our left, and trying to pierce the enemy's line here. 
You see, if we could get up on these hills above us, 
we could at once check his attempt on our flank. 
Meanwhile, if we can get food up after dark, it would 
be quite possible to clear the ridge in the early 
morning." 

Carstairs smiled. *'I hardly think the French 
would leave us in peace within five hundred yards of 
their line all night" 

"Well, we're going to hang on till ordered to 
retire," was Colonel Dauht's reply, as he strode away. 

Walter and Carstairs looked after him. 

" There goes a good plucked one," said Carstairs, 
" but I wouldn't mind betting we're told to fall back 
as soon as it gets dusk." 

For some time they watched in silence the struggle 
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going on between the rival guns, till they were 
suddenly^startled by a loud shout from some of the 
men lining^the top of the embankment, followed by 
an immediate cra^ of musketry. In an instant the 
sleeping men sprang to their feet, and all scrambled 
hastily up the bank. 

From the edge of the wood lining the ridge above 
them came a living flood of red-trousered infantry. 
In a dense mass they raced down the hillside, many 
firing at random as they ran; their long bayonets 
and the swords of their officers glinted in the twi- 
light, and with loud yells, the blare of trumpets, and 
rolling drums, they charged on the thin line of British. 

As they came on, a regixlBr sheet of fire seemed to 
leap from the edge of the embankment, smiting the 
French masses with irresistible force. For a few 
seconds the momentum of the charge carried them 
forward ; then its impetus slackened, the multitude, 
thrown into disorder by the intensity of the fire, 
wavered for an instant; then the survivors turned 
and fled in blind haste and entire confusion back to 
the ridge which they had left a moment before with 
such confident audacity, pursued as they went by the 
terrific fire of the British. The whole episode only 
lasted a short minute, but the hillside was 
crowded with dead and dying, who lay in heaps 
as they had been smitten by the terrible fire to which 
they had been exposed. 

As the last Frenchman disappeared over the crest, 
the British bugles rang out the charge, and, officers 
in front, the long grey line swept over the railway 
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track and eagerly breasted the steep slope. For 
some thirty yards or so they advanced uninjured. 
Then it seemed to Walter that the whole hill reeled 
with a crash of flame and thunder, and after an 
instant's horrible confusion, he found himself swept 
back into the shelter of the embankment The 
British counter-attack had failed in its turn, for the 
Frenchmen, though staggered by their punishment, 
were yet sufficiently in hand to sweep the slope with 
a fi^e through which no living thing could pass. 
Along the steep hillside the British dead lay thickly, 
above them the crowds of fallen French, between the 
two a space which none had crossed. 

Along the valley the firing died away, though to 
the south-west the incessant thunder of the guns 
echoed and re-echoed in threatening peals. From 
out the bloody shambles on the hillsides stumbled and 
reeled the wounded, the grey-clad men staggering to 
the friendly shelter of the railway, their red-breeched 
enemies painfully crawling up the hill to the ridge. 
From both sides many men rad forward to help the 
victims of the combat ; a tacit truce appeared to have 
been proclaimed between the antagonists. 

Muldoon, with a scared face, came looking for his 
master. 

" Glory be to God, you're not kilt, sor ! " he said, 
when he saw Walter sitting somewhat dazed at the foot 
of the embankment *' Did anny one iver see the like ? 
It's a wonder we're not all desthroyed. Begor* ! niver 
did I see so mad a man as the Captaia Sure, whin 
the boys b^an to halt — ^and small blame to them, for 
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the Frinch fired fit to blind ye— didn't he run up the 
hill, and curse and swear, and fire his pistil, and roar 
to the men to come on. It was grand, sor. Look 
where a bullet's gone through your hat, sor, and an- 
other in your water-bottle ! Holy fly I Why weren't 
we all kilt? An' the Captain cursing us for turning 
back. The divil admire me if I know how he got 
back alive. But there he is, an' widout a scratch on 
him." 

'' Is the Colonel all right ? " asked Walter, speaking 
with difficulty, for his throat seemed parched and his 
voice came huskily to his lips. 

" The Colonel, is it ? Now, there's another miracle 
for you. Begad! he was just such another as the 
Captain, but divil a scratch on him. And the poor 
Colonel of the Highlanders wid as many bullets in 
him as pellets in a charge of buckshot. Sure, his 
men are breaking their hearts over him." 

Walter pulled himself together and climbed up the 
embankment to where Carstairs was standing with 
folded arms looking moodily up at the French posi- 
tion. 

** It's a bad business, Carstairs." 

'' A damned bad business," was the answer. '' If 
.we had only charged a minute sooner, we ought to 
have carried the position all right We shall never 
have such a chance again." 

Carstairs swore under his breath, and, turning on 
his heel, stumbled down the embankment 

It was now growing dark, and, looking at his watch, 
Walter found to his surprise that it was after eight 
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Just as he realized this the flashes of the cannonade 
which had flickered for so long on the opposite side of 
the valley suddenly ceased ; the French guns ceased 
to thunder in reply, and a heavy silence descended 
on the whole valley. Colonel Daunt now came back 
to where Walter was sitting. 

" The French have just sent in a flag of truce," he 
said, " and we've agreed to a short armistice for the 
purpose of collecting the dead and wounded We've 
sent ofi* for the ambulances. Meanwhile the General 
has arranged that we mav" evacuate our position, 
and I expect we shall shortly receive orders to that 
eflect" 

Carstairs roused himself with a start 

** I'm surprised at the French letting us ofi" so 
easily," he said. 

" Not at all," said the Colonel. « There is nothing 
to prevent our going. In this light they could hardly 
stop us. Besides, they've had a very bad mauling — 
much worse than we have had — and I've no doubt 
are afraid we may be heavily reinforced during the 
night However," Colonel Daunt added, "the armis- 
tice b subject to the Commander-in-Chiefs ratifica- 
tion, and messengers have already galloped off to find 
him." 

" If s about time we got some food for the men, 
sir." 

"It is, indeed. Poor devils ! they look done com- 
pletely." 

That this was no exaggeration was clearly shown 
by a glance at the wearied soldiers who lay in every 
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attitude typicsA of exhaustion all along the side of the 
embankment But, weary as they were, every man 
gripped his rifle even as he lay, and every one would 
have fought desperately to beat off any fresh attack. 
Suddenly it appeared to strike one of the men, who 
was lying quite close to where the Colonel was stand- 
ing, that in the semi-darkness it would be quite safe 
to go down to the river for a drink. Parched with 
thirst as he was, he at once acted upon the idea, and, 
rising to his feet, walked stiffly down to the stream, 
where he lay on his stomach, drinking greedily. In 
a moment the contagion spread, and the whole of the 
troops, except a few too tired to move and the men 
told off to watch the front, were splashing in the water. 
The enemy, who must have plainly heard what was 
going on, made no attempt to interfere ; and the 
officers of the British troops contented themselves 
with ordering back those men who had satisfied their 
thirst and with checking any tendency to loud con- 
versation. 

Colonel Daunt sat beside Walter and Carstairs, 
and looked on with sympathy. After most of the 
men had come back he rose. " Well," he said, ** we 
may as well follow so good an example ; " and in a 
moment more Walter was enjoying a long drink as 
he had never enjoyed a drink before. While they 
yet drank, a voice called loudly in the dusk for Col- 
onel Daunt The orders had arrived, and the divi- 
sion was to at once fall back, bivouacking that night 
with its left behind Ledinghem and its right resting 
on Thiembronne. 
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The sun had now set. The high ridge, to gain 
possession of which the British had fought so fiercely 
and so fruitlessly, now loomed black and threatening 
against the pale rose-tints of the evening sky, the 
ragged tops of the fir-trees showing a dark fringe 
against the sky-line, along which Walter fancied he 
could see here and there small moving objects, pos- 
sibly the sentries of the French. Along the line of 
the valley, up which the shadow of night was gradu- 
ally stealing, a silvery mist was beginning to rise, 
obscuring all details and lending an air of vagueness 
and unreality to the scene. The British troops lay 
almost undistinguishable in grey masses huddled 
along the embankment, on the top of which their 
crouching sentinels strained their weary eyes towards 
the crest above. 

Orders were now issued for the brigades to re- 
form along the southern bank of the stream, the 
Fusiliers being directed to remain to the last and 
to cover the retirement The task of disentangling 
the disordered troops was no light one, and for 
over half an hour Walter and Carstairs, sitting 
together on top of the embankment, watched the 
men of the other battalions splashing across the 
stream and reforming in silence into dark masses on 
its further side. While they were preparing for the 
march the ambulances arrived, accompanied by a 
string of country carts, which gave warning of their 
approach by the loud rattle of their wheels and the 
monotonous groaning of their ungreased axles. 
Through the rising mist soon flickered the beams 
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from the surgeons' searchlights, as the wounded were 
sought for over the battlefield, and, as the order 
came for the Fusiliers to fall in, several stretcher 
parties with lamps splashed through the river to suc- 
cour the wounded resting against the railway or 
stretched unconscious on the slopes above. 

The moon had now risen, and the scene was one 
of peculiar beauty. On the one side the dark, tree- 
crowned ridge, cold and forbidding-looking in the 
moonlight ; on the other the gently-rising ground, 
swathed in a silvery mist, through which moved the 
ghostly figures of the stretcher parties. Between the 
two the silent river, the water as it rippled here and 
there over the shallows flickering in the moonbeams, 
and on both sides of the valley the bright lights of 
the surgeons dancing hither and thither through the 
mist The moon shone palely on the white tilts of 
the ambulance waggons, and showed dimly the line 
of patient country carts waiting for their gruesome 
load. 

The Fusiliers fell in with more alacrity than 
Walter expected The men, tired as they were, 
moved briskly to their places; but it was a sadly 
reduced battalion which at last strode off into the 
night, followed at some distance by a company in 
extended order as a rear-guard. Walter's company 
once more led the way, and in silence the column 
stumbled up the hillside, Colonel Daunt, composed 
and cheerful as ever, striding at its head 
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SOME half an hour's steady marching brought the 
Fusiliers to the summit of the slope which it 
had taken them so long to descend that morning, 
and a minute or two later Walter was able to see 
to his right the misty outlines of the village of 
Vaudringhem. 

Here there was a momentary halt, while Colonel 
Daunt walked forward and spoke in low tones to 
one of a group of figures standing beneath the little 
clump of poplar trees, which marked the cross-roads. 
The battalion was about to pass through the outpost 
line, and orders were now sent to the rear-guard to 
close up and join the rest of the battalion. In a few 
minutes Colonel Daunt came back to his regiment, 
a tall figure walking beside him, in whom, as they 
drew nearer, Walter was able to recognise Fitzgerald, 
the war correspondent He had evidently got plenty 
of news for the Colonel, and talked continuously in a 
confidential manner, his right hand resting on the 
mane of the Colonel's charger, as he walked beside 
him. Walter strained his ears in vain to hear some 
of the conversation, and consoled himself with the 
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reflection that Fitzgerald would certainly give him 
all his news at the first opportunity. The horses and 
ammunition carts had been waiting all day behind 
this village, and there was a minute or two of bustle 
while the mounted officers got back into their saddles 
and the carts and the led horses moved to their 
proper places. 

The Adjutant now rode up, and reported that the 
rear company had come in, and in a moment more 
the column resumed its march. 

As they stepped off Fitzgerald happened to look 
round, and in the moonlight recognised Walter. He 
stepped back at once and shook him earnestly by the 
hand. 

" Well," he said, " I reckon I am glad to sec 
you ; you are uncommon lucky to be walking back, 
and not to be lying out there in the moonlight with a 
bullet in your head, or stiffening in an ambulance." 

" Where have you been all day ?" asked Walter. 

« Me ? " said Fitzgerald. " Well, when I heard the 
big guns going this morning away to the left, oi 
course I had to make the best of my way there, and 
see what was going on. I headed at first for Desvres, 
which was away to theeast, not so many rnile^ from 
Boulogne ; but, needless to say, I did not get there. 
Of course, I need not tell you that no one who knew 
anything volunteered me any information, though I 
got plenty of tips from men who knew as little as I 
did myself; but it was soon plain enough that your 
fellows had, for some reason or other, come to the 
conclusion that there was no danger of any serious 
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French attack upon their flank. Consequently, when 
this attack suddenly came, and I can tell you the 
French moved quick enough when once they made 
up their minds, it was not especially pretty to see the 
muddle which resulted. So far as I can tell you, 
your left flank was guarded only by a few thousand 
irr^ular cavalry." 

** Yeomanry Division," said Walter. 

''Well, I don't know the technical term, but I 
should call them irr^ular cavalry ; and, to tell you 
the honest truth, I should have said, rather more 
irr^^lar than cavalry. It was not their fault, so far 
as I could see. If they had only had about three bat- 
teries of horse artillery with them, and a few of those 
new automatic guns ; but it was hopeless to expect 
them to make any fight against the large force with 
which the French so suddenly attacked them. The 
French had some big guns, and it appears that these 
caught a large body of your fellows in column, and 
played the mischief with them before they could 
deploy. While they were deploying they were 
suddenly attacked by a lot of French cyclist in- 
fantry, who fired on them from a wood, with the 
result that more than half of them were taken 
prisoners, and the rest came in helter-skelter on to 
the main line of your advance." 

•* By Jove 1" said Walter; " then it was a near thing 
we were not cut off from the sea." 

"A near thing," said Fitzgerald. "For half an 
hour it was touch and go. If the French had only 
pushed their advantage, nothing could very well have 
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saved you ; but, for some reason or other, they hesi- 
tated and lost a lot of time, which just enabled you to 
save the situation. I made the best of my way 
across country towards J&taples, where your fellows 
were working like the devil, landing troops and guns 
for all they were worth. The Channel was crowded 
with shipping, and, luckily for you, the wind was off 
shore; so there was nothing to interfere with dis- 
embarkation." 

"Had the wind been the other way ?" said Walter. 

" If it had been," said Fitzgerald, "all you fellows 
would have had to decide whether you would be shot 
or taken prisoners. As it is, it is still possible that 
you may pull through for the present." 

" You did not stay at Staples all day, did you ? " 
asked Walter. 

"Not much; in fact, I did not go into Staples itself 
at all I watched what was going on for a bit from 
the top of a hill close to the sea, then I made my 
way back where the fighting seemed to be going on. 
As you may imagine, it was impossible to move 
along the roads, which were crowded with troops. A 
lot of your bluejackets from the fleet were just 
making a redoubt, and hauling up guns to it ; which, 
I guess, was done to cover your re-embarkation, if ne- 
cessary. What struck me most was that, bar these 
big guns and a howitzer battery I saw, your fellows 
seemed to have nothing but light artillery in action 
till quite late in the evening, while the French were 
pounding away with heavy guns all day. After 
smashing up Uie Yeomanry, they seemed to mark 
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time for about an hour ; then they came on again in 
great numbers, and pushed your fellows back bit 
by bit, till they were clinging along the northern 
slopes of the valley you marched out along this 
morning." 

"That is to say," said Walter, "they had got into 
our left rear ? " 

"Exactly." 

" Well, I suppose we must have driven them back 
in the end?" 

" Yes," said Fitzgerald ; " about four o'clock they 
began to give way. Some of them had pushed so far 
forward that your fellows were able to enfilade them 
from both flanks ; so, naturally, they soon fell back, 
and after a little while their whole force appeared to 
me to withdraw in a north-easterly direction." 

"What troops of ours were engaged? Do you 
know ? " asked Walter. 

" Now that is more than I can tell you exactly. 
You may imagine that most of your officers had 
something else to do than to give statistics to corre- 
spondents; but I know that there were several 
brigades of Militia, and one of Marines." 

While they had been walking along, talking, 
Carstairs had joined them and was listening with 
great interest to Fitzgerald's account of the day's 
operations. 

" How did the Militia fight ? " he asked abruptly. 

"Fight? They fought as well as anybody. The chief 
difficulty was that the troops got too crowded, and 
consequently suffered pretty heavily." 
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** I suppose the French suffered too?" said Walter. 

** They did ; but their formations rather invite heavy 
losses. So far as I can judge, their principle seems 
to be to pile up men in thousands, and to crush down 
foes by sheer weight of numbers, regardless of the 
number of casualties that they suffer." 

**That has been their theory for many years/* 
Carstairs said ; *' but it does not seem to me to 
answer." 

** I don't see how it can answer against magazine- 
rifles," said Walter. " Look at that charge we saw 
them make to-day ; they must have lost hundreds in 
less than a minute." 

"We didn't do much better," said Carstairs. "The 
fact is, that it is hopeless to attempt a charge except 
against utterly demoralized troops. What do you say, 
Mr. Fitzgerald?" 

" Well," said the American, " I cannot advance an 
expert opinion, but from my experience I should say 
that if you cannot drive your enemy away by shoot- 
ing at him, you aren't likely to do much good by 
going up to him and trying to stick him with a knife, 
when he can fire ten shots before you can run a 
hundred yards." 

While this conversation had been going on the 
column had been steadily descending a hill, and its 
leading files were now passing through the village 
street of Ledinghem. The village appeared to be 
deserted, save for the whining of a dog, which seemed 
to be shut up in some outhouse. There was no sign 
of life anywhere. In the moonlight it could be seen 
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that most of the doors and shutters had been 
wrenched from their fastenings, probably to serve as 
firewood to the troops, and many of the houses 
showed gaps in their walls and roofs and broken 
chimney-stacks, which indicated that the village had 
been a target for artillery fire during some period ot 
the day. As the head of the column emerged from 
the village, Walter's attention was attracted by the 
numerous fires twinkling along the hillside, which 
marked a bivouac of the 12th Brigade. While he 
was wondering whereabouts they were to spend the 
night, and hoping that it would be possible to get 
hold of something to eat, he suddenly noticed that 
Colonel Daunt, who was riding some fifty yards 
ahead, was accompanied by Nugent, who had evi- 
dently been waiting in the shade of the trees to 
conduct the battalion to their bivouac. 

" I guess you fellows must be hungry," said Fitz- 
gerald. 

" I should think we were," said Walter. " It must 
be about ten o'clock now, and I have had nothing but 
a sandwich since about half-past ten this morning, 
and the men have had nothing but a little dry bread 
since breakfast" 

** Well, I guess you have had something else to do 
than think about eating ? " 

"Yes, we have ; but, all the same, it does not pre- 
vent one feeling the want of food now. If the worst 
comes to the worst, the men have their emergency 
rations ; but I expect we shall find something first, 
because this bivouac cannot be more than a few miles 
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from where we left the brigade supply at daybreak 
this morning." 

The battalion had now moved off the road, and 
was following Colonel Daunt and Nugent past the 
outer flank of the camp-fires, round which were lying 
the men of the other battalions of the brigade. 
Walter was glad to see most of these men were busily 
eating, and judged from this that it would not be 
long before some rations were issued to the Fusiliers 
as well In another minute the battalion was halted, 
the men were ordered to lie down, and the harsh 
voice of the sei^eant-major called loudly for orderly 
men. Close to where they halted Walter could see a 
dark mass, which, under the moonlight, resolved itself 
into a line of waggons, in front of which he was 
soon able to distinguish a large pile of firewood and 
a r^^ular barricade of bully-beef boxes. 

In a few minutes preparations for the bivouac were 
completed. Companies were opened out, the rifies 
were piled, biscuits and bully-beef were issued, and 
fires began to crackle and splutter to heat the cocoa, 
already prepared for the battalion. The officers un- 
rolled their cloaks and blankets, and lay in a circle 
round the small fire, contentedly munching their beef 
and biscuits, and lazily watching Sei^eant Murphy 
while he busied himself in preparing coffee and cocoa 
for such as preferred it to the whiskey, of which 
he had obtained a supply from some mysterious 
source. 

There was no duty that night for any of the 
Fusiliers, the whole of the outpost service being 
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entrusted to a battalion of the nth Brigade, which 
had not been engaged during the day ; consequently 
every one was free to rest, and made the most of the 
opportunity for doing so. Tired as they were, the 
officers continually questioned and cross-questioned 
Fitzgerald as to his experiences since the morning, 
drawing from him at length the emphatic opinion 
that, so far as he could judge, the result of the day's 
fighting had been, on the whole, most unfortunate for 
the invaders. 

" The way I look at it is this," he said : " the French 
have not succeeded in cutting you off from the sea, 
their available force hardly being sufficient, but they 
have succeeded in bringing your advance to a halt, 
which means that they have gained a day's time for 
the concentration of their armies ; and in a case like 
the present, where your object is to reach a given 
spot by a given time, such a delay cannot but prove 
prejudicial in the extreme," 

" What do you imagine will be their line of action 
to-morrow, Fitzgerald ? " said Colonel Daunt 

" Well, I hardly would like to give an opinion, but 
I think it is pretty clear that they will not again 
attack your left ; or, rather, that they will not attempt 
to develop further the attack which they b^an this 
morning. I fancy that you hitherto have only been 
opposed by their ist Army Corps, the headquarters of 
which are at Lille, and which was not strong enough to 
do more than delay your advance till reinforced from 
elsewhere. We know that the 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, and 
9th Corps are along the eastern frontier, but they have 
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got quite as much to do as is in their power. And 
it was rumoured in England before you left that the 
2nd Corps from Amiens and the 3rd Corps .from 
Rouen had also gone to the east So it is possible 
that their nearest reinforcements may have to be 
drawn from Paris, from Orleans, or from Le Mans» 
which will, of course, take time. If you could have got 
through to Douai before they arrived, and joined hands 
with the Germans who had marched through Belgium, 
it would have given you an alternative line of com- 
munications, and you would have secured a point of 
great importance; but now I think you may give 
that up as hopeless, for you won't get to Douai with- 
out fighting a big battle with four or five army corps 
in line against you." 

" But you must admit," said the Colonel, ** that we 
have punished them severely to-day." 

" Possibly ; but still they have effected their object : 
and the French army can afford to lose 20,000 men 
more easily than you can 10,000. And, on the whole, 
to-day even, I should imagine that you had lost very 
nearly as heavily as the enemy." 

" By Jove ! " said Walter ; " can't you imagine the 
newsboys in London to-night ?—* Great British 
victory! Heavy losses!'" 

Some of the young officers smiled at this, but 
Colonel Daunt looked very serious. 

" I doubt," he said, "if the General will dare to let 
them know at home the numbers we have lost ; it 
might very easily lead to a panic in London, and 
orders to fall back. I fancy that the official message 
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will be very vague, and that nothing unofficial will be 
allowed to go through.** 

"You are right there, at any rate," said Fitzgerald. 
"I met several correspondents this afternoon, and 
they all had the same tale, that no telegrams could 
be taken, and that no letters of any sort could be 
allowed to go until vis6d by the censor; and that 
was not much use, because no one knew where the 
censor was. So I think most of them had given 
it up as a bad job." 

For some littie time the Colonel and Fitzgerald 
discussed the situation, but Walter soon found him- 
self nodding. At last he gave up the attempt to 
remain awake, and, pulling his blanket over his head, 
lay back on the ground, and soon slept the sleep 
of utter exhaustion. 

In the morning he woke suddenly with a sensation 
of cold, and, sitting up on the ground, looked out 
over the still sleeping bivouac The camp-fires 
had dwindled to little heaps of grey ashes, and a 
damp mist still shrouded the whole valley. By the 
waggons lay the figures of the cooks, and beyond 
them paced a solitary sentry, who walked briskly to 
and fro to keep himself warm, his collar turned up, 
his hands deep in his coat-pockets, and his rifle 
tucked under his arm. The fog and the faint morn- 
ing light rendered it difficult to see for any distance ; 
but, save for the sentry, no one was stirring. Walter 
looked at his watch. It was half-past four. In half 
an hour or so the sun would rise, and the labours of 
another day would commence. While he was sitting 
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sleepily looking round him, and wondering if it was 
worth while to try and get another doze before getting 
up, men here and there began to rouse themselves, 
and many got up and began stamping about to warm 
themselves and to restore circulation to their limbs. 
In another ten minutes the whole camp was awake, 
the cooks were busy with their preparations for break- 
fast, and Muldoon and some other officers' servants 
made their appearance and busied themselves in 
rolling up their masters' blankets and great-coats, 
and in trying generally to get them prepared for the 
day's march. Every minute it grew lighter, and the 
fog began to be dispersed by the rising wind which com- 
menced to blow freshly from the east along the valley. 
The fires were soon lighted, and by the time the 
first rays of the sun began to peep over the eastern 
hills, the rations for the day had been issued and 
preparations for breakfast were already far advanced. 
Walter now discovered a fact which he had over- 
looked in the darkness and confusion of the previous 
evening — that no less than five of his brother-officers 
were missing. He was profoundly affected by the 
shock, and relieved to hear that, so far as it was 
known, only one of them had been killed, and four 
wounded, all the casualties having occurred in the 
vain attempt to assault the ridge on the previous 
evening. On visiting his company with Carstairs, he 
found that there were seventeen absentees from the 
morning roll-call ; but it was impossible to tell how 
many of these were killed or wounded, or if any of 
them had merely fallen out on the road from ex- 
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haustion. The colour-sergeant believed that only 
two or three had been killed, and that the rest were 
wounded, and he refused to listen to Carstairs' sug- 
gestions that some might have fallen out on the 
march back at night All through the battalion the 
casualties per company averaged about the same, the 
Fusiliers having lost altogether 5 officers and 148 
men in the previous day's fighting. 

Leaving the men to their breakfasts, Carstairs and 
Walter went back to look for something to eat them- 
selves, and found the Brigade-Major reading out 
orders to the Colonel, who was listening attentively, 
while his Adjutant made the necessary notes in his 
pocket-book. The orders were not lengthy, and after 
a minute the Brigade-Major walked away and the 
Colonel called his officers round him. 

''Gentlemen," he said, "it is believed that the 
French who attacked us yesterday have already fallen 
back in the direction of St Omer, and as soon as 
this point has been cleared up the general advance 
will be resumed In that case this division is to 
again lead the advance, as yesterday, with the 12th 
Brigade in front; and we are to march through 
Campagne-lez-Boulonnais on Fauquembergues. At 
this place we get on to the main-road to St Omer, 
and are to march northward as far as Cl^ty, in order 
to watch our left and protect it against a renewal 
of yesterday's attack. We will probably march off 
about half-past seven. The ammunition will be 
made up to 150 rounds per man, and two days' 
rations are to be carried in the haversacks. The 
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brigade will march in the following order : The Rifles 
in front, then the Highlanders, then the Cumberland 
Regiment, then ourselves. The brigade transport is 
to march to Enquin, and there await orders. That 
will do, gentlemen." 

The officers saluted and went back to their break- 
fast, and were soon busy discussing the situation as 
disclosed by the orders they had just received. Fitz- 
gerald was very pleased with himself, as he con- 
sidered that his forecast had so far been borne out by 
events. 

"You see," he said, "the French have gone from 
your left, as I expected ; they have succeeded so well 
in delaying you that, though you have been two 
days on shore, you have got little more than ten 
miles away from the coast In that two days they 
must have nearly completed their concentration, and 
to-morrow I should not be surprised if you haVe to 
fight a big battle." 

In this summary of the situation all pretty well 
agreed. Colonel Daunt pointed out that the orders 
indicated that the Commander-in-Chief was still 
nervous about his left, and that otherwise he would 
hardly have diverted a whole division so far from the 
main line of advance, in addition to the troops which 
were already detailed to guard that flank. Walter 
could not help feeling that the progress they were 
making was hardly as rapid as he had expected ; 
but he tried to dismiss all feelings of uneasiness, and, 
like most of his brother-officers, devoted himself to 
eating as much bully-beef and biscuit as he could 
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manage to stow away. While they were at breakfast 
Sergeant Murphy busied himself in cutting sand- 
wiches ; andy with a liberal supply of these in their 
haversacks^ they all felt soon that they were well 
prepared for whatever might be in store for them. 

By the time they had finished breakfast the sun 
was well up in the horizon and the last traces of f<^ 
had disappeared. Looking along the valley, Walter 
could see that the whole of the country as far as the 
little town of Bourthes was crowded with troops. On 
the slopes behind him rested the troops of the 6th 
Division ; in front of him were more infantry, — prob- 
ably, he imagined, 5th Division, — and also long lines of 
guns and waggons and a considerable force of artillery. 
Beyond them, again, his glass showed him that more 
infantry were b^inning to form up, and clouds of 
dust rising beyond Bourthes indicated that troops 
were already on the march in that direction. 

Over Ledinghem was iSoating a large red-cross 
•flag, showing that the building was being utilized for 
the reception of the wounded of the previous day's 
engagement Behind the village were rows of ambu- 
lance wai^ons and strings of country carts, the horses 
standing patiently on picket-lines close by. Every- 
where was a stir of life and motion : the valley 
hummed like a hive of bees ; here and there mounted 
orderlies or staff-officers clattered along the road ; 
several cyclists, carrying messages, flitted to and fro 
under the poplars ; and everything showed that the 
army was once more awake, and rousing itself for 
another day's work. 
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It did not take long for the Fusiliers to complete 
their preparations for the march. Blankets and great- 
coats were quickly rolled up, rifles were cleaned, ammu- 
nition and rations were issued, and by half-past seven 
every one was ready to start. The brigade formed 
up in mass, the Fusiliers in rear, and, after wait- 
ing a few moments, the men were allowed to lie 
down, as the expected orders to advance had not yet 
come. Half an hour passed and still no orders. The 
troops between them and Bourthes were already on 
the move ; the guns had been limbered up, and 
rumbled down the high-road in long procession ; the 
infantry had marched away towards the south, and 
only the troops of the 6th Division were left, patiently 
waiting the signal to advance. General Hippisley 
fidgeted up and down, continually looking at his 
watch. 

General Black and the divisional staff, sitting on 
their horses on the high ground above Ledinghem, 
gazed steadfastly northward, as if looking for the 
expected messenger, while the men sat quietly on the 
ground, smoking and talking in subdued voices. At 
last Walter, who continually kept his eyes fixed on 
the General of Division, saw him ride quickly for- 
ward to meet a staff-officer, who came cantering 
over the stubble from the far side of the village ; and 
in another instant General Hippisley swung himself 
on his horse, and, in obedience to General Black's 
signal, gave the orders for the brigade to advance. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THERE was a general feeling of relief throughout 
the division as the column was put into motion 
and began to descend the gentle incline leading to 
the plateau on which stood Campagne-lez-Boulonnais, 
as both officers and men were beginning to feel the 
tension caused by a prolonged halt after all prepara- 
tions for a start had been commenced. The column 
swept on past the trampled ground and smouldering 
camp-fires which marked where masses of troops had 
been in bivouac The Fusiliers were now the rear 
battalion of the brigade; consequently the dust 
blowing back from the head of the column interfered 
with Walter's view of the country through which they 
were marching, but every now and then a break in 
the dust would show him the gently undulating land- 
scape, the regular rows of poplars marking the high- 
roads, and the picturesque villages dotted here and 
there in the distance. Every now and then, too, he 
caught sight of other long columns of infantry moving 
eastward on parallel roads, and occasionally iSeecy 
clouds rising along the horizon told him that mounted 
troops were scouting ahead and covering their 
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advance. Once or twice he fancied he heard the dull 
booming of distant guns, and for a moment the wind 
brought to his ears the sharp crackle of rifle-fire ; but 
the steady march of the infantry was continued 
without intermission, and it was evident that the 
enemy had not succeeded in bringing the advance to 
a halt 

Through Campagne - lez - Boulonnais the troops 
marched steadily, and here Walter was delighted to 
see Fitzgerald waiting for him, once more wheeling 
his bicycle. 

" Hullo, Fitzgerald ! " he asked ; " where have you 
disappeared to since breakfast?" 

" Oh, IVe just been reconnoitring round a bit, trying 
to size up the situatioa I was turned back by some 
of your cavalry, who were uncommonly inquisitive 
about my pass, etc ; so I did not really find out very 
much." 

" Well, what do you make of things ? " 

** There's one thing pretty clear, I think, and that 
is, that the French have cleared out for the present. 
Your cavalry and mounted infantry are searching the 
front very closely. It takes a bit of doing, as there's 
a lot of woodland away to the left ; but, beyond a bit 
of sniping, there's been no serious sign of resist- 
ance." 

" I thought I heard guns at work ? " 

'' Oh, I guess that's where one of your chaps got 
the jumps. The Frenchmen bluffed and you called 
them. That was all They had nothing in their 
hand, and you scooped the boodle. But it was a 
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bold bluff, all the same"; and Fitzgerald chuckled 
to himself for some moments. 

Walter was somewhat mystified. '* I don't quite 
understand." 

"Why, it's simple enough. A handful of their 
cyclists had lined the edge of a small wood above 
Rumilly. I don't suppose they were more than fifty 
all told, but your mounted infantry got a bit too 
close, and some of their saddles were emptied, and 
there was some difficulty in spotting where the fire 
came from. Then, as it was quite possible that the 
wood might hold a lot of men, and as the fire seemed 
fairly hot, your fellows took cover in the valley till 
the guns came up. They began slinging shrapnel 
and common shell into the wood, while your 
mounted infantry worked round its flanks. The 
French hung on as long as they dared, and shot 
very prettily too ; but I guess your fellows were 
tired when they saw about fifty cyclists nip up out 
of cover and wheel away like greased lightning, 
having delayed the advance of the whole army for 
nearly half an hour. It was smart, real smart" 

After a pause Fitzgerald continued : " Say, I hear 
your mounted infantry got pretty badly mauled on 
your left yesterday. They had to do a bluff then, 
and did it right well too ; but the French artillery 
found out their horses, and when your fellows had to 
shift, there was a lot who had been dismounted and 
couldn't get away. Some of them got back all right, 
but I hear a lot were captured. They did awfully 
well, though. They showed so bold a front that 
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they made the French think that there was, at 
least, a division. They say themselves that if they 
had been properly supported by artillery they would 
never have been cleared out" 

" The French artillery seem to have bested us all 
along the line yesterday," admitted Walter. "I 
don't quite know why, but they certainly silenced 
the guns which were supporting us, and made it 
pretty hot for us in consequence." 

" I can tell you why," said the American, " though 
I'm only a civilian reporter. They ranged quicker 
than your artillery, they were better concealed, and 
they had about twice as many guns in action." 

"Three very good reasons," was the comment of 
Carstairs, who had dropped back to join in the 
conversation. "We have never in our military his- 
tory attached sufficient importance to artillery. 
Some day we shall have a heavy lesson." 

" Very possibly to-morrow," said Fitzgerald drily. 

" Very possibly," assented Carstairs. 

The wind had now increased greatly in force, 
humming through the leaves of the poplars lining the 
road along which they marched and whirling away 
the dust kicked up by the trampling feet of the 
leading battalions. Walter could now see across the 
valley, on the south side of which they had been 
marching on the previous morning, and was just 
beginning to wonder inwardly if they were to be 
again countermarched, when a sudden order brought 
the brigade to a halt The head of the column must 
have been almost on the crest of the slope leading 
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down to Fauquembergues, but the Fusiliers halted 
little more than half a mile beyond the cross-roads 
at which stood the little village of Campagne-lez- 
Boulonnais. 

"What in thunder's up now?" ejaculated Fitz- 
gerald. 

Carstairs smiled. 

"Nothing. Only the usual marching halt In 
five minutes we shsdl go on again. Hark 1 There's 
more firing in front Guns and rifles 1" 

" The French are blufiing you again/' said Fitz- 
gerald. " I must go and see the fun " ; and jumping 
on his cycle, he pedalled quickly along the road 
between the ranks of recumbent soldiers. 

Walter and Carstairs lazily followed him with 
their eyes. 

"Restless b^garl" said Carstairs. "He'll get 
himself shot if he doesn't look out" 

" More likely to get himself hanged. If the French 
get hold of him, I doubt if his badge or his cheek 
will save him." 

"Here he comes back again" said Walter. 

Back he came without doubt, the picture of 
dejection, between the ranks of grinning soldiers, and 
dismounted beside Walter. 

" What's up ? " asked Carstairs. 

" What's up ? Thaf s just what I want to find out. 
There's an officious gentleman up yonder in a blue 
coat who turned me back. But I got far enough to 
see your mounted infantry climbing the hill on the 
far side of the valley, and the Highlanders are deploy- 
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ing and moving into a wood which runs along the 
crest on the right of the road." 

''You think, then, that we are in for a brush with 
the French, Mr. Fitzgerald ? " said Major Simpson, 
who, with a couple of the other officers of the 
battalion, had strolled up to where the excited corre- 
spondent was standing. 

"I think it's probably a bit of bluff," was the 
decided verdict of the American. 

"Why a bit of bluff?" asked Carstairs. 

" Well, you see, it's this way. Your army must be 
moving on a front of quite fifteen miles altogether, 
and I guess we saw the greater part of the French 
strength yesterday on the left, when they as nearly 
as possible got you fixed. They stopped you, any- 
how, which was what they were playing for; and 
they're playing the same game to-day— just delaying 
you all they can all along the front with small forces. 
Meanwhile every man is being hurried up, and I 
guess there's a big concentration going on somewhere 
about B^thune. To-morrow they ought to be ready 
to tackle you in earnest." 

"Why, not to-day?" asked Simpson. 

" Why, because there's a fine natural position for 
them along the valley of the hya. They'll let you 
get there to-night, and to-morrow, when you try to 
go on, you'll find yourself held in front and one or 
both your flanks enveloped. Why, look at the map. 
It's as plain as possible"; and Fitzgerald, unrolling 
his map, proceeded to demonstrate his strategical 
theories with great volubility to the little group of 
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officers clustering round him. Meanwhile the distant 
rattle of rifle-fire continued, and every now and then 
the wind brought to their ears the heavy boom of 
artillery. The guns appeared to be firing chiefly on 
the right, while the rifles seemed to be crackling all 
along the front Stray bullets droned musically 
through the poplars overhead, occasionally shredding 
oflf a slender branch or a cluster of leaves, and now 
and then a sharper whizz and a spurt of dust would 
tell of a bullet striking the ground close by. The 
men lay on their backs along the roadside, shading 
their eyes with their hats, and wondered. Once a 
cyclist, his grey uniform thickly powdered with dust, 
^tted pasty noisily ringing his belL A thousand 
curious eyes followed his progress as he pedalled 
down the long poplar avenue towards the head of the 
column. 

Walter soon wearied of the discussion on strategy, 
and occupied himself in gazing through his glass 
towards Herly and Maninghem, which seemed to 
quiver in the heated air away towards the south. 
Dust clouds blew along the southern horizon, and 
through his glass Walter could see masses of mounted 
troops with many guns marching steadily eastward. 

Suddenly the rifle-firing ceased in front, and just as 
all were beginning to speculate as to what had hap- 
pened, the order was passed to fall in. The men 
scrambled hastily to their feet as Colonel Daunt rode 
back from the front, and directly afterwards the order 
was given to wheel to the right by companies and 
move down the hill side towards Rumilly, Evidently 
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something had occurred to alter the plans of the 
morning. 

As the brigade moved into the valley Walter could 
see that the Highlanders were in their place in front ; 
so it was evident that they had been recalled from 
the wood into which Fitzgerald had seen them 
move. The nimble of artillery was still audible to 
the southward, but nothing else hinted at fighting 
being in progress. Rumilly, like the other villages 
through which they had passed, seemed to be almost 
deserted by its inhabitants, as Walter saw no one, 
with the exception of some peasants seated by the 
roadside at the entrance to the village apathetically 
watching the defiling troops. At the entrance to the 
village the brigade moved once more into column of 
route, the Highlanders again taking the lead, and 
Walter had plenty of time to look about him. On 
the valley road along the far side of the Aa stood 
halted a long cohimn of ammunition waggons, most of 
the drivers sitting on the low wall at the road- 
side ; on the slope above stood a company of mounted 
infantry, also dismounted and resting, and behind the 
ammunition column Walter could see with his glass 
that infantry were also waiting the order to advance. 

Rumilly showed little signs of having been under 
fire. As the Fusiliers marched through it, swinging 
across the old-fashioned stone bridge which spans 
the river, Walter noticed here and there fresh bullet- 
marks on the white plaster walls of some of the 
buildings, but so far Rumilly had clearly escaped the 
ravages of shell-fire. 
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At the bridge stood a group of staflf-officerSy 
standing by their horses, who watched the infantry 
defile in silence. Behind them some artillery officers 
waved a cheery greeting as they passed. Striding 
across the bridge, the head of the column breasted 
the steep ascent towards Herly^ and Walter found 
himself again on the ground from which they had 
counter-marched to yesterday's battle. 

To his right stretched the road on which they were 
marching down to Rumilly when the orders had 
reached them to turn about, and as the leading com- 
pany of the Fusiliers reached the high ground Walter 
saw in front of him Herly, Avesnes, and Maninghem, 
where the French had disputed their advance on the 
previous morning, now in ruins, from which light 
wreaths of smoke still blew towards the coast 

Over Herly flew the great military kite, straining 
at its cable in the powerful wind, and close to the 
village stood halted the mass of mounted men and 
guns whom he had seen half an hour before from the 
north side of the valley. Scarcely had the high 
ground been reached than the brigade was once more 
ordered to halt, and once again Walter found himself 
sitting on the ground, idly speculating as to the 
meaning of the movements in progress. Below him 
in the valley he could see the nth Brigade, also halted 
in Rumilly, and the long ammunition train, the 
mounted infantry, and the troops in rear of them 
still resting along the river. The sun was quite as 
hot as on the day before, but on the plateau on 
which the Fusiliers were halted the strong breeze 
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blew freshly ; overhead small white clouds chased 
each other across the blue sky and a lark sang, 
poised high with quickly beating wings. 

For some quarter of an hour they lay thus, many 
of the men taking the opportunity to munch some 
dry bread which they carried in their haversacks, 
which reminded Walter that he too was getting 
hungry and that he had better eat a sandwich while 
left in peace. He ate, he drank a little water, he 
smoked a cigarette and felt ready for anything. 

Meanwhile no one seemed to move ; the troops 
in the neighbourhood dosed in the sunshine, and 
nothing hinted at the warlike purpose which had 
brought them there but the threatening murmur of 
artillery which growled continually in the distance. 

Suddenly there was a stir throughout the brigade. 
General Black and his staff came cantering up the 
hilbide from Rumilly; the General in front, sitting 
erect in his saddle, his face iSushed and animated, his 
staff with eager expressions pressing close at his 
heels. A few paces in rear two rode together, talk- 
ing. As they swept by, Walter heard one say, " A 
false alarm, after all," and *^ The original plan adhered 
ta" General Hippisley trotted along the column to 
meet his superior. Walter watched the animated 
gestures of the Divisional Commander as, swaying 
in his saddle, he swept his arm energetically along 
the northern horizon. There was a brief discussion, 
a hurried comparison of maps, then the order to 
fall in. 

Walter scrambled to his feet '' At last," he thoughti 
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'* something is going to happen." The first thing 
that was clear was that the brigade was once more 
going to countermarch, as the Highlanders leading 
the column received orders to wheel about, and soon 
their leading sections passed close to the Fusiliers, 
marching back down the hill which they had just 
ascended, back towards Rumilly. Walter had not 
had a good look at the Highlanders since the previous 
morning; and was struck by their reduced strength as 
they strode quickly past Evidently they had suffered 
severely on the day before. Their Colonel, with the 
lean, enthusiastic face, lit^by wonderful blue eyes, no 
longer rode at their head ; he had been hastily buried 
where he fell on the previous evening. The com- 
panies which had only yesterday averaged over a 
hundred strong seemed now to number little more 
than some sixty men apiece ; but the men, though 
marching in silence and with set faces, yet bore a 
fierce and eager air as they scanned the northern 
horizon to which they were marching. 

While he was watching the Highlanders, General 
Hippisley, Nugent and a couple of orderlies with 
led horses following him, trotted past, and, riding to 
the head of the column, reined to one side, as though 
to review his command as it defiled past him. 

Walter studied his alert, sun-tanned face, as he sat 
erect on his horse, scanning the passing ranks with 
restless eyes. The anxiety of yesterday seemed to 
have left no mark upon that almost boyish face ; he 
lived in the present and thought only of the future. 

The Rifles, swinging gaily along with their jaunty 
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step, followed the Highlanders, and, like them, mus- 
tered ranks sadly thinned since their landing. The 
little men seemed none the worse for the rough 
handling which they had experienced, and marched 
with the active, swaggering stride which has dis- 
tinguished them for over a hundred years. 

The Brigadier beamed on them with affectionate 
approval Himself an old Rifleman, he loved the 
quick step and the sprightly bearing, but in his heart 
he longed to see the sombre uniforms of old. The 
Cumberland Regiment was the next to pass — a fine 
and hardy body of men, mostly recruited from the 
stout peasants and pitmen of the north ; and then 
came the turn of the Fusiliers. 

As Colonel Daunt passed the General, the latter 
beckoned him to one side, and the next instant 
Walter heard his own name loudly called out by the 
Brigade-Major. He stopped in indecision, and 
caught his Captain's eye. 

"Go back," said Carstairs; "the Brigadier wants 
you." 

Walter wondered what was the reason of the 
summons, but hesitated no longer, and in another 
moment stood with rapidly beating heart before the 
Brigadier. The Brigadier scanned him critically as 
he stood at attention before him ; then, leaning for- 
ward in his saddle, he asked the youngster if he 
would care to act as his aide-de-camp for the rest 
of the campaign. 

"Poor Vincent," he said, "was bowled over yester- 
day ; you can have his horses, and I dare say we 
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can find you a pair of spurs. That is all the kit you 
will want" 

Walter was delighted with the offer, but glanced 
appealingly at his Colonel, not daring to accept with- 
out his permission. The General saw his glance and 
smiled. 

"Oh, I've made it all right with your Colonel 
You aren't so indispensable as you seem to imagine. 
So that's settled. The orderly will give you Vincent's 
horse"; and, thus bringing tiie interview to an end, 
the General turned his horse's head and trotted on 
towards the front of the brigade. 

The orderly who was leading Vincent's horse 
brought it up to Walter, and at the same time pro- 
duced a pair of spurs, which he told Walter had 
belonged to his wounded predecessor. Walter 
buckled them on in a moment, swung himself kito 
the saddle, finding the stirrups were the right length, 
and cantered briskly after his chief. He was a good 
horseman ; at any time he would sooner, as he ex- 
pressed it, '' have a bad ride than a good walk " ; and 
his delight at thus finding himself well-mounted, and 
in a position where the opportunities of obtaining 
distinction would probably be much greater than in 
his former humble station, may be easily imagined. 

He had to run the gauntlet of a fire of good- 
natured chaff on his new dignity as he passed his 
battalion, now settled down into a steady swing— chaff 
which he rather enjoyed than otherwise ; but he soon 
distanced his comrades, and pulled up in rear of his 
chief, who, field-glasses in hand, was riding at a foot 
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pace in front of the leading files of the Highlanders. 
Through Rumilly they passed in silence ; the Briga- 
dier, map in hand, now glancing through his field- 
glasses at the prospect opening to his view/ now 
studying his map, all the while keeping a watchful 
eye on the doings of the mounted troops, who came 
into view as they emerged from the village, scouting 
along the sloping sides of the valley up which the 
brigade now began to march. 

Nugent reined back his horse as Walter came up 
to him, and cast a critical and apparently approving 
eye at the youngster's seat and easy pose in the 
saddle. 
" You're used to riding I can see." 
*'0h, yes," said Walter; "I'm awfully keen on 
it." 

"Well, so much the better. The General likes his 
staff to gallop when they're sent anywhere. In 
reason, that's to say. Don't kill your horse un- 
necessarily. But if you're sent a short distance, 
gallop like blazes." 

" Rather," answered Walter, fervently wishing that 
he might at that moment be sent headlong on any 
message, however desperate. 

For a few moments they rode in silence; then 
Nugent began again, — 

" They think that we gave the French as bad a 

hammering yesterday as they gave us, after all. I 

must say I thought that they had six to four the best 

of it" 

"So did I," answered Walter, remembering the 
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patter of the shrapnel and the hillside littered with 
grey figures. 

"Well, whatever is the reason, they've cleared out 
altogether from our left, and we're to carry out this 
morning's programme." 

"What brought us across the river just now?" 
asked Walter. 

" Oh, that was owing to a message that the enemy 
were in force between us and Fruges, and were also 
along the high ground beyond Fauquembergues. It 
turned out to be a false alarm." 

"Well, but even if it were true, I don't quite see," 
said Walter, "why we should not have gone on. 
Surely, in that case, we might have turned their 
flank." 

" Certainly. But you see the staff thought that 
any attempt on that flank would be dangerous, in 
view of the French having been reported to have 
retired on St Omer ; I mean the fellows who fought 
so well yesterday." 

" Had General Black any news ? " asked Walter. 

"Nothing of any importance, except that the 
French had fallen back. He has heard somewhere 
that a Colonial Division, chiefly of' mounted infantry, 
had been landed yesterday morning near Calais. If 
that were so, it might account for the sudden with- 
drawal of the French last night He also said that 
a fleet of transports were showing themselves off 
Havre to cause a diversion ; but then old Black has 
always got a choice selection of shaves. At any 
rate, the command of the sea certainly gives us a 
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tremendous pull in a job of this sort I believe it is 
a fact that die French expected us to land, if we did 
land at all, somewhere on their south coast, based on 
Malta," 

While they were thus chatting, the Brigadier sud- 
denly turned in his saddle, and signed to Walter to 
approach. 

" Ride back to Enquin, Mr. Desmond ; find the 
brigade transport, and tell the officer in charge that 
he may push on now. He is to join the brigade on 
the plateau to the east of Avroult, between Dohem 
and Maisnil, according to the orders he received this 
morning. We are getting on much faster than I ex- 
pected, so he may come along as quickly as he can. 
It will be more comfortable for every one to get the 
transport up as soon as possible. Do you know the 
way ? " 

Walter produced his map, and showed that he un- 
derstood the situation. 

" Very good ; then be off at once." 

Wheeling his horse, the new aide-de-camp, full of 
the importance of his first mission, cantered briskly 
back along the road which they had come, past the 
sturdy infantry marching with rythmic and unfalter- 
ing step, past his own comrades, who again chaffed 
him as he rode, till his horse's hooves woke the echoes 
of Rumilly, where he reined up for a moment and 
considered the way by which he should go. The 
river road beyond Rumilly was still blocked by the 
long ammunition column ; behind them were probably 
more waggons and more troops: so he decided to 
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cross the stream, and, leaving the road, to canter 
direct to his goal across the dried stubbles, where he 
would find nothing to impede his progress. This was 
obviously the best course ; so, once more giving his 
horse his head, he clattered across the bridge and 
cantered up the hillside down which the brigade had 
so lately marched. 

As he reached the high ground the breeze blew 
freshly on his back, blowing, if anything, more 
strongly than before. Walter reined up for a moment 
to enjoy the cooling wind, and also to look out for 
his landmarks and make certain of his exact position 
and the direction in which he was to ride. On his 
left was the Bois de Verchocq, a wood of con- 
siderable extent ; beyond it he could see the kite, 
now at a great height, flying over the tops of 
the trees, rising slightly at each stronger gust, 
dropping slowly at every lull. On his front lay 
the smouldering ruins of Herly and Avesnes. To 
his front lay Wicquinghem, the poplar-lined high- 
road connecting the two, and still bearing on its 
white surface many signs of the previous morning's 
combat, in the form of dead men and horses and 
abandoned waggons, crossing his path a short distance 
before him. Away to the south troops were on the 
march, their progress marked by the rolling clouds of 
dust, and at intervals the gusts brought to his ears 
faint strains of the music of their bands or of the 
more plaintive bagpipes. A glance round was 
sufficient to show Walter his way ; so, without further 
delay, he headed straight across the stubble fields, 
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riding parallel to the main-road connecting Wic- 
quinghem with Enquin, his destination. 

His course took him close to the scenes of all the 
fighting which he had witnessed the morning of the 
day before. The dead were still lying where they 
had fallen, but the wounded had all been removed, a 
number apparently being accommodated at a large 
isolated farm, over which the Geneva cross was flying. 
As Walter rode past, he noticed several white-tilted 
ambulance waggons drawn up in the shade of one 
of the bams, the men in charge busy throwing clean 
straw into them. 

Further on, between Hucqueliers and the Bois 
Noel, from which his men had fired their first shots 
in the campaign, on topping some rising ground, he 
came upon a strange procession. In front an officer, 
in the blue serge jacket of the staff, with its red 
goi^et, rode at a walking pace, his cap cocked jauntily 
on one side, a cigar in his mouth, and a genend air of 
contentment on his countenance. Behind him came 
some fifty peasants, mostly old men or lads of fifteen 
or sixteen, some carrying spades, others pickaxes ; 
while the rear was brought up by four Lancers, riding 
at ease, their lances swinging from their arms, their 
helmets pushed back from their foreheads, one man 
fanning himself with a large cabbage leaf. The 
officer waved his hand to Walter cantering past 

'' Cleaning up after you chaps 1 " he shouted, with a 
jerk of his thumb over his shoulder at the peasants. 
"A little burying party. 'Planting fatigue,' I call 
it" 
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Walter waved his hand in reply to the other's 
salutation ; he now understood the meaning of the 
little procession. 

As he rode on be continued to meet on the road 
running below him column after column of troops. 
Here would come a long line of infantry, the bat- 
talions of the 5th Division, the men striding manfully 
along in spite of the dense dust and the overpowering 
heat, their march in some cases enlivened by the 
music of their band or drums and fifes; following 
them would come an ammunition column, a long 
string of transport waggons, or a column of artillery ; 
then more infantry, more waggons, more guns, and 
so on in apparently interminable monotony. Walter 
was not close enough to the road for speech with the 
troops, as he preferred to push on without delay ; but 
the officers would wave to him as he passed, and 
occasionally a mounted officer would ride out of the 
throng to ask for news from the front, all being 
anxious as to the meaning of the firing which had 
. been plainly audible during the greater part of the 
morning. To all questions Walter gave what infor- 
mation he could as he trotted on, explaining that it 
was only a case of a little fighting on the part of the 
advanced troops, and that the French were every- 
where falling back without offering a serious resist- 
ance. At last he saw the blackened ruins of the mill 
which had been set on fire early the day before by 
the shells of the enemy, and recognised that he must 
be about to enter Enquin. Consequently he made 
his way on to the crowded road, on the look-out for 
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the bridge by which the guns had crossed the pre- 
vious morning, being now compelled to pull up into 
a walk, and meeting with still further delay in the 
constant questions which he was asked by the passing 
troops. 

As he crossed the bridge, after numerous delays, 
and came within view of the little cluster of cottages 
and farms dignified with the name of Enquin, he 
noticed at once that it had clearly become for the 
time being a place of some importance. Outside one 
of the larger cottages a group of staff-officers were 
lounging — some sitting on the ground, others lean- 
ing against the walls, some busy checking over 
returns, or scribbling entries on official-looking 
paper, others idly watching the passing troops. 
Their horses, in charge of some orderlies, were stand- 
ing in a shady side street, stamping, tossing their 
heads and whisking their tails in their endeavours to 
rid themselves of the persistent flies. Over this cot- 
tage flew a blue flag with a white cross on it, indicat- 
ing that it was for the time being the abode of the 
Quarter-Master-General of the 2nd Corps. Some 
military police, in their familiar blue uniforms with 
scarlet facings, lazily promenaded the street, keeping 
the side next to this cottage free of traffic. A little 
higher up the street an armed guard of infantry and 
a number of military police were standing, having 
under their charge some twenty prisoners, apparently 
peasants, in the familiar blue blouse of the country- 
men. As Walter glanced at this group, one of the 
prisoners detached himself from his comrades and, 
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a policeman on each side of him^ disappeared within 
the cottage. 

The steady stream of traffic, infantry, guns, wag- 
gons, more infantry, more waggons, and yet more 
infantry, in never-ending sequence, flowed steadily on 
through the main street of the little village, causing 
the heavy dust to rise in dense clouds, settling on the 
blue coats of the staff-officers, on the trim uniforms 
of the police, on the faded cotton blouses of the 
peasants. 

Walter made his way to the group of staff-officers 
which he had noticed, and, reining up his horse, asked 
for information as to the whereabouts of the Trans- 
port Officer of the 12th Brigade. A smart young 
fellow with the white facings of the army service 
corps, who had been watching the passing troops, 
turned his head at Walter's question, and informed 
him that the officer he wanted was inside with the 
Quarter-Master-GeneraL 

''He'll be out in a moment He's only getting 
some details about roads and timetables. You see, 
since the arrangements have been altered and the 
3rd Corps doubled up into the 4th, a lot of changes 
have been made, as the 4th Corps transport has 
overlapped into the roads set apart for the ist Corps, 
and they have been poaching on us. Oh, it's the 
very devil, I can tell you." 

He cast a critical eye over Walter and his 
horse. 

''You must have come quickly. Your horse is one 
mass of sweat and dust No one could guess at his 
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real colour. By the bye, do you know you have 
cast a shoe ? The near fore." 

This was bad news, but Walter dismounted to 
verify the information, and found that it was true 
enough. 

" Oh, it's all right," went on the young transport 
officer. "You'll find a field-forge round that comer, 
past where those horses are waiting. Take him there, 
and you'll get a shoe on in a few minutes. Here, I'll 
come with you." 

So the two started off together, Walter's new friend 
chattering away all the time. 

" I suppose you will have seen some of the fighting 
this morning. Lucky chap! I hear it was pretty 
hot while it lasted. Did you hear that one of the 
regiments in the loth Brigade had two companies 
smashed up, clean as a whistle, by the French 
cavalry ? I call it rather disgraceful myself. It ap- 
pears that the beggars were so busy firing at some 
artillery that they never spotted the cavalry till they 
were bang on the top of them at a thousand miles an 
hour. Oh, they caught it right enough I They say 
that another company lost their heads for a moment, 
and that there was devilish near being a bit of a 
panic; but they were rallied all right, and scored 
off the cavalry in the end ; but I heard some of our 
cavalry officers, who are lying wounded at the field- 
hospital on the far side of the village at this moment, 
say that the French were devilish well handled. One 
of them told me that they were every bit as good as 
our chaps, but that we scored over them in having 
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the mounted infantry and maxims to back us up. 
Here we are. Now then, farrier-sergeant, this officer's 
horse has to be shod at once. Near fore. Six horses 
before him, are there ? Well, you must jolly well do 
it as quick as you can, and send him round to the 
Q.-M.-G.'s office when ready." 

The field-forge was busy in the little backyard of 
the cottage. The farrier-sergeant and his assistants, 
their jackets thrown off, and in one or two cases 
stripped to a thin jersey, were hard at work, stream- 
ing with perspiration. The forge waggon had been 
backed into the far corner of the yard ; the horses 
had been taken out, and stood fastened to a ring in 
the wall, stamping their feet, whisking their long tails, 
and satisfying their hunger on a bundle of sweet- 
smelling hay. A fire was glowing in the little forge 
itself, the bellows worked energetically by a young 
peasant, a boy of some fourteen or fifteen years of 
age, who seemed to have quite made friends with the 
invaders; while a number of other peasants were 
sitting on the wall, watching the smiths at their work 
and chattering the while in a patois quite unintelli- 
gible to the Englishmen. A few troopers were sitting 
smoking in the shade holding the horses waiting to 
be shod, and to one of these men Walter confided his 
own animal. This done, with strict injunctions to bring 
the horse round as soon as possible, Walter and his 
friend hurried back to the Quarter-Master-General's 
office, where he was lucky enough to find the officer 
he sought just issuing from the door, his arms 
full of papers and an exceedingly worried expres- 
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sion on his face. Walter delivered the Brigadier's 
message. 

'* Not a bit of use/' answered Burton, the brigade 
Transport Officer. '' Nothing but troops and ammu- 
nition columns are to go to the front before six this 
evening. No transport can be allowed on the roads 
before then. There has been some alteration in the 
plans at headquarters, in consequence of something 
they have learnt about the French, I suppose, and our 
roads have been encroached on by the ist Corps. 
Ccmsequently all our plans are upset I have got 
our waggons in a field outside the village, just beyond 
the churchjrard. I am going now to issue orders to 
hook in at 6 p.m. Tell the Brigadier there is not the 
ghost of a chance of our getting into camp till nine 
or ten o'clock this evening. Bye-bye." 

With this Burton beckoned to a waiting orderly 
leading his horse. He handed the orderly his papers 
while he climbed lazily in the saddle, and presently 
jogged off towards his waggons, calling out to Walter 
as he went, '' A transport officer's life is not a happy 
one." 

The young officer to whom Walter had been speak- 
ing nov addressed him again. 

''Well, you've got at least half an hour to wait, so 
you'd better sit here in the shade. Unless you'd like 
something to eat There is a little cabaret a few 
doors off, where they are quite civil." 

The chance of some food was not to be n^lected, 
so Walter and Macartney, as his new friend was 
named, went off to seek refreshment together. The 
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cabaret was a little low-ceilinged cottage, filled to 
suffocation with stragglers from the army : officers, 
army surgeons, private soldiers, and even a couple of 
men wearing the badge of the newspaper correspon- 
dent, were swarming round the wine-stained deal 
tables, drinking the sour wine or the coffee, the only 
liquids available, and gnawing hungrily at crusts of 
dark-coloured bread. 

After a few minutes' delay, Walter succeeded in 
getting a tumbler full of steaming black coffee and a 
hunk of bread. Macartney supplied himself with the 
same refreshment 

'* This is the third go I've had this morning," he 
admitted ; *^ but you can't be too careful about regu- 
lar stoking on service. So they all tell me. I'm lay- 
ing up a reserve stock against hard times, I tell 'em. 

Taking their food with them, the two went back to 
the shade of the cottage where they had met, having 
to dodge quickly between the sections of the passing 
troops as they carried off their spoil in triumph, hold- 
ing their chunks of bread on top of their glasses to 
keep out the insidious dust. As he stretched himself 
out in the shade and sipped his coffee, Walter felt 
that the short rest was by no means unwelcome. 
Macartney chattered away the whole time. 

^Did you notice those prisoners, those chaps 
dressed like peasants, outside the Provost-Marshal's 
office — that cottage there ? They say those beggars 
will all be shot They are spies of sorts. Two beg- 
gars they found had arranged a telegraph in their 
houses. The Government wires about here are all 
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underground, and our chaps couldn't find out where 
they were laid. For some reason or other, they 
searched all the houses, and in two houses they 
found r^fular instruments fixed up, and those beg- 
gars wiring full details about our troops, etc, to the 
enemy. They collared them at once, and since 
they've been searching everywhere for more games 
of the sort. One of the prisoners is a chap who was 
collared in a wood; he had picked up the under- 
ground wire, connected it with an instrument, and 
was busy wiring all about us. They say they are all 
officers. Some beggars were bowled out with pigeons. 
They were bringing them in their pockets down to 
l&taples, and doubtless would have let them go with 
as much news as they could carry. They say they 
are officers, too. All disguised, of course. I think 
our chaps were devilish smart I should never have 
thought of it Fve been stuck in this God-forsaken 
place since five this morning. I'm running the nth 
Brigade Transport. My boss got his leg broken by 
a kick in disembarking. Rough luck, wasn't it? 
Can't get on till this evening. So I've been using 
my eyes and ears, you know. Hullo! here comes 
Meredith. He's a sapper; a ripping good sort. Tele- 
graph troop. Now we'll hear some news." 

As he spoke a young fellow, his fair face burnt to 
a brick red by the sun, his uniform smothered in dust, 
trotted up, coming from the direction in which lay 
the front He threw the reins of his horse to an 
orderly, who ran forward to meet him, sprang lightly 
to the ground, and ran into the cottage, nodding to 
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Macartney as he passed. In a moment more he 
came out again and ran up the street to a house over 
which a blue flag with a large white diamond on it 
streamed out in the wind. Outside this cottage a 
number of cyclists were standing by their wheels. 

Macartney went on: •'That's the telegraph-office. 
You see the wires running into it. He'll be back in 
a minute." 

One of the war correspondents whom Walter had 
noticed in the cabaret now joined them, and took up 
his position beside Macartney. 

" Not in the way, I hope ? I must say the censor- 
ship is infernally strict The public will be pretty 
sick about it. Fancy a fight like yesterday's, and 
nothing but a bald official telegram I I've been twice 
to l&taples this morning, but couldn't get a wire off at 
all I've had my stuff vis6d all right, but the wires 
are too busy, they say. I believe we're all in the 
same box." 

'* There's an office there," said Walter. « Did you 
try it?" 

** Oh, not a bit of use. That's only for the troops. 
I did try it on, but got chucked very unceremoniously. 
By the by, I've heard some news which may interest 
you. The fight between the Germans and the French 
was not at Mezi^res, as was first supposed, but at 
Cambrai, much nearer to us. There was some fight- 
ing at Meziires, too, but it was undecisive and not of 
much importance, though it is said that the Germans 
got the best of it But the big fight was at Cambrai, 
the day before yesterday, and appears to have been a 
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victory for the Germans. I hear there were fright- 
fully heavy losses on both sides, especially on the 
German side, but no figures have come through yet 
Can either of you tell me anything of what has taken 
place this morning at the front ? " 

Walter gave the correspondent what information 
he could, and in his turn asked what was going on at 
l^taples. 

"At Staples? Oh, they've got over last night's 
panic, and they're busy landing stores. They've got 
a lot of railway plant there now. I believe there is 
some talk of a single-rail line, but they say it will not 
be laid now, as there is some talk of our shifting our 
base. I don't know what truth there is in it One 
hears such rumours. But, at any rate^ the plant is 
there, and they are not using it" 

While he was speaking, Meredith, the young 
engineer officer, came out of the telegraph-office and 
sauntered down the crowded street 

Macartney hailed him. "Come and sit down, 
Meredith, and join the gay throng." 

Meredith threw himself on to the ground beside 
Walter. 

" I've got to be off s^in in a few minutes, I 
expect I've had the devil's own time this morning. 
Those infernal natives have been playing the mischief 
with a lot of my poles, and we've had the line blocked 
no end of times. I had to wire to the General for 
instructions. I've fixed things now, I think. I've 
put a blooming Frenchman sentry over every pole ; 
went round with the maire, or the prefect, or some- 
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body> S^^ ^^ chaps' names, etc., put a policeman in 
chaise of every section, and have warned the natives 
that if any pole is tampered with the chap in charge 
will be shot, or hung, or something equally un- 
pleasant There have been no complaints since." 

" You sappers are the biggest frauds," said Macart- 
ney ; " you've been bucking for years about all you 
would do with wireless telegraphy, etc, and now that 
it's wanted, you play your out-of-date wires on to us. 
Why don't you go in for the wireless game, and save 
yourselves all this bother with poles and wires ? " 

The young engineer laughed. "My boy, better 
confine your remarks to what you understand. If you 
really want to know, the reason we are using the wire 
now is, first, that you can telegraph much more 
quickly with it, and, secondly, that there is a risk of 
the messages sent in the new way being intercepted. 
Besides, there is all the bother of erecting conspicuous 
stations. When we push on a bit, we shall then use 
wireless telegraphy from the advanced depdts to the 
base, and shall have a number of signalling stations. 
But the wire is to be used for the front all the time. 
Have you seen the proclamations ? " 

Walter was the only one who had not noticed 
them, so by Meredith's advice he got up and studied 
one fastened on the wall just above his head. It was 
printed both in French and English, and cautioned 
the inhabitants of the risk they would run by any 
interference with the operations of the invaders. 

All doors were to be left open and windows closed 
at night in every village^ except in the case of rooms 
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occupied by wounded or troops, and lights were to 
be kept burning in every room. Men employed on 
forced labour were to be paid at such and such rates. 
Inhabitants bringing provisions and forage were to 
be paid at rates laid down. Requisitions were to be 
instantly complied with. Fines varying in amount 
were to be levied on offending villages, etc., etc. 

Walter resumed his seat " It's all right enough, I 
suppose. I wonder how our farmers and yokels 
would like that sort of treatment" 

" By Jove! "said Macartney, " they'd have had some 
experience by this time if it had not been for the 
fleet" 

Walter went on : "I don't quite see the object of 
the regulations about doors and windows and lights." 

'' That's to put a stop to any one firing at our chaps 
by night from any of the houses. It is a good scheme, 
I think." 

The four relapsed into silence, and sat for a few 
minutes watching the endless procession passing 
before them. 

The ammunition columns of the 3rd Division were 
passing now, to the great indignation of Macartney, 
who looked upon them as poachers on his particular 
property. The long lines of waggons were drawn by 
steam-motors, the horses required to draw the wag- 
gons when crossing the country or hastening to the 
front being now led in rear, their traces looped up, 
ready to be hooked in at a moment's notice. Behind 
the long string of waggons another motor tugged 
along a large waggon, on which was a little house 
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like a bathing-box, painted red, and bearing in large 
letters the inscription, "Electric Charging Station, 
3rd Division, ist Army Corps." Other waggons were 
pulled along behind, carrying a quantity of curious- 
looking plant, which Meredith informed Walter was 
the plant and dynamos for the electric-light projectors, 
for use as searchlights, in case of night attacks, and 
for night signalling, if necessary. 

While they were watching these great waggons 
rumbling slowly past, the sappers in chaise sitting 
smoking and apparently quite enjoying life, a com- 
motion among the group of orderlies outside the 
telegraph station attracted their attention. One of 
the numerous cyclists continually flitting past with 
despatches of various kinds had stopped at the office, 
calling out in a stentorian voice, " Telegrams for the 
Commander-in-Chief." Some of the men waiting out- 
side ran into the building, and in a minute one re- 
appeared with a bundle of papers, which were handed 
to the new arrival. 

At this moment several cyclists swept round the 
corner of the road leading from the direction of the 
sea, the flying dust rising in spurts from under their 
wheeb driving to leeward over the long train of wag- 
gons, and behind them a light motor-car rolled 
smoothly, filled with officers in the blue uniforms of 
the staff. The Union Jack flying from a lance 
fastened to the back of this car showed that the 
Commander-in-Chief of the British forces was among 
its occupants, and as the officers and orderlies throng- 
ing the busy street recognised this, all sprang to their 
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feet and stood to ^attention " in silence. The c}rclist 
outriders pedalled slowly down the street, the motor- 
car stopped for a moment />utside the door of the 
teiq^ph-office, an officer took the bundle of tele- 
grams from the waiting orderly, then the car noise- 
lessly started again, and in another moment passed 
Walter and the little group who stood at the salute 
under the shadow of the Quartermaster-General's 
flag, and disappeared in the direction of Hucqueliers. 
Half a dozen cyclists followed the car, after them 
trotted briskly a long train of orderlies with led 
horses^ an escort of lancers, dusty, travel-stained, their 
sunburnt faces looking keenly out from the shadow 
of their lai^e grey helmets, clattering in the rear. 

The whole party swept so quickly past that Walter 
had only a momentary glance at the Commander-in- 
Chief and his staff, but that brief glance afforded him 
a picture which remained impressed on his memory 
many a day. Behind the little front seat on which 
sat the sapper managing the car, the leader of the 
British forces shared with an officer of his staff a more 
commodious seat, extending across the whole breadth 
of the vehicle. A large map was stretched before 
them in a frame, a map over which both the officer 
beside the General and one who was standing up 
behind him were bending. The Commander himself 
was sitting motionless, his square chin resting on one 
nervous hand, and his sombre eyes fixed in an unsee- 
ing stare on the horizon, the brain behind those 
knitted brows doubtless absorbed with some tre- 
mendous problem. The dark, powerful face, shadowed 
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by the wide peak of the staff cap, might have been 
cast in bronze. He heeded not, doubtless he never 
saw, the respectful salutes of the bystanders. Patient, 
watchful, untiring, and relentless, he seemed to 
Walter's young enthusiasm the very ideal of a suc- 
cessful commander. Inscrutable in his plans, secret 
in his designs, hitherto ever successful, it was gener- 
ally agreed, even by those whom he had superseded, 
that no better selection of a commander could have 
been made than this — a selection which had been 
imperiously demanded by the mass of the British 
people. 

Some half-dozen other officers were in the car, 
which was shaped something like an old-fashioned 
waggonette, in addition to those already mentioned. 
Some of those officers were busy studying maps, one 
was hard at work making entries in his note-book, 
one was busy tearing up telegrams and throwing the 
papers to one side of the road, as if laying a scent for 
a paper-chase^ while another was dictating in an even 
monotone, which was clearly audible to Walter as the 
car and its occupants rolled past, to the staff-clerk, 
who, with his typewriter, was accommodated in a 
sort of *' dicky " at the back of the car. 

As the staff and its escort disappeared from the 
view of the loafers in the street of Enquin, Walter and 
his companions resumed their seats in the now very 
exiguous shade of the cottage before which they had 
previously been resting. 

Walter b^an to fidget about his horse. It was now 
half an hour since he had left it at the forge, but 
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there were no signs of its reappearance. Macartney 
volunteered to see if there was any chance of the shoe 
having been replaced, but came back in a minute 
with the news that the farrier could not possibly have 
it ready for another half an hour, at the earliest. 

" It's a nuisance for you," he said, " but I'm rather 
glad of your company, you know. I'm the only idle 
chap about, so far as I can see." 

" Awfully good of you," answered Walter ; " but I 
don't know what my General will say to me for not 
getting back quicker." 

•* He can't blame you," said Meredith ; " he wouldn't 
expect you to ruin a horse by riding him over this 
hard ground without a shoe. Besides, it's only a 
question of an hour or so, after all. Damn I I'm off 
again," as a sapper, breathless and bareheaded, came 
flying out of the door of the telegraph-ofHce and run- 
ning down the village street to where the little group 
was resting. He pulled up opposite Meredith. 

"A wire from Hucqueliers, sir: they can't get 
through to Maninghem." 

"Confound them! All right I'll look into it;" 
and Meredith beckoned to the man holding his horse, 
and in another minute was mounted and clattering 
off on his mission. 

The war-correspondent, who since the General had 
passed had been busy writing, now closed his note- 
book with a snap, and said, — 

** Well, if any one had told me five years ago that 
I should live to see a British General commanding 
an army in the field going about in a motor-car, 
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I should have had no hesitation whatever in tell« 
ing him that he was a lunatic. One lives and 
learns." 

** I think it is rather a sound idea, myself/' said 
Walter. "You see, the horses are saved, so that 
they are fresh when wanted; and the General can 
have the map spread before him, can read and write 
better than on horseback, and can carry food and 
supplies without any bother. Then, if anything 
should break down, it is easy to call up the horses. 
You noticed they did not go fast— only some six 
or seven miles an hour, — so the horses could easily 
keep up. Then I expect they have frequent halts. 
Sure to have, at places for news, or to see what's going 
on, or something like that" 

''Oh, I grant you ifs sound enough. Of course 
I know that the motor plan was tried at the Salisbury 
drills last year, though I did not see it myself. Then, 
I remember, they all said it was successful. I 
haven't the least doubt that the French staff use the 
same plans. HuUo I now we shall hear something. 
Here comes Stacpoole of the Advertiser. He has 
been on a visit to the right flank." 

As he spoke a slight, wiry man, wearing the corres- 
pondent's badge, reined up his horse before him. 

*' Been here long, Atkinson ? " 

" Oh, about an hour and a half. Any news ? " 

"Rather," said the new-comer, sliding to the 
ground from his tired hack, which stood quietly with 
the reins lying loosely on its neck. His owner handed 
him over to one of the orderlies standing by, and 
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threw himself on the ground beside his colleague. 
*' Oh, there's lots of news ; but it's devilish little use 
to us, since we can't get a word through. I never 
saw correspondents worse treated. In the first place, 
the censor cuts all the fat out of your wire, and then 
the office tells you they are so full that it is out of the 
question to take any stuff in. I really don't know 
what the people in London will think. I should not 
be in the least surprised if my paper recalled me at 
any moment. The only thing is, that I don't see 
how they could get a message through to me." 

** It's an infernal nuisance," he acquiesced ; ** and 
now we're not allowed any nearer tne front than this. 
But what's your news ? " 

" We had his lordship through here not ten minutes 
ago. 

*' The deuce you had I Then I've no doubt it is as 
I was told by a youngster on the staff of the 3rd 
Corps, and that the critical business will be on this 
flank. Well, as to my news. In the first place, 
Montreuil surrendered soon after dawn this morning. 
I believe the threat of a bombardment with h^h 
explosives did the trick ; but, in any case, the garrison 
was very small. Then news has come through Ger- 
many, wired on from home, of course, that a terrible 
outbreak of plague among the Russian troops on the 
German frontier has put a stop to any operations 
there for the time being. The Germans have re- 
crossed their frontier, and contented themselves with 
severe quarantine measures. It is reported that the 
Russian armies have been broken up for sanitary 
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reasons, and that there is already every probability of 
Russia making terms." 

This was important news. Every one was thunder- 
struck at the enormous advantage which this, if true, 
would give the British troops in the campaign they 
were entering upon. Clearly, if Russia withdrew 
from the contest, France would be at the mercy of 
the allies. Macartney was the first to speak. 

''If that's reliable, I fancy the General will be 
satisfied with playing for safety. Time will be on his 
side, you see. The only chance the French will have 
now is to give us a thundering good licking before 
the Germans can push on further, and then turn 
on them!^ 

Atkinson professed not to be surprised at the 
news. 

"It is almost what I expected," he said. "When 
you consider that the Russians have had great masses 
of troops concentrated during all the recent hot 
weather, that smallpox and typhus were reported to 
have broken out amongst them weeks ago, that they 
are notoriously careless in sanitary matters, and that 
plague has been smouldering at Odessa and more 
than one of their southern ports for the last two 
years, I must confess that it is not surprising to hear 
that it has reached their camps." 

" It's jolly bad luck for the French, at any rate," 
was Walter's opinion. "It will spoil this blooming 
campaign, for one thing. The crop of brevets, 
D.S.O.'s, and V.C's will be a bit smaller than some 
of us were thinking." 
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*'Get out, thou brutal and licentious soldier!" 
laughed Macartney. " I shan't be at all sorry when 
this show is over. My job does not offer much 
chance of honour and glory. The only French I 
have seen have been either prisoners or poor devils 
of wounded. Ah I here comes your horse at last" 

Such was the case in fact, for as Walter looked up 
he saw the farrier-sergeant, more grimy and sweaty 
than before, standing before him, holding his horse 
by the rein. There was no further cause for delay, 
so in a moment or two Walter was once again in the 
saddle, having bidden farewell to his companions, 
and was trotting gaily back toward Rumilly on the 
track of his brigade. 

As before, thinking it the best plan to avoid the 
dusty and crowded roads, he struck boldly out across 
the country, taking the same route as he had followed 
in coming to Enquin. As he was jogging along, to 
his right and left the steady, slow-moving columns 
rolling ever eastward under their white pall of dust, 
he was overtaken by a Captain of Hussars, beneath 
whose busby showed a surgical bandage, who asked 
him in what direction he was going. Walter gave 
the required information. 

"In that case," said the cavalry-man, " we may as 
well ride together. My regiment is covering the 
advance of the 3rd Corps, and will probably be found 
somewhere close to your chaps." 

« You've been damaged ? " asked Walter, with a 
glance at the conspicuous bandage. 

''Oh, it's nothing of any consequence. I got a 
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slash over the head in a bit of a scrap we had this 
morning with some of the French cavalry ; but I had 
it stitched at the ambulance, and I'm as right as rain 
now." 

"What do you think of their cavalry?" asked 
Walter, ever anxious for information. 

" I think they are a good deal better than any of 
us expected. They would have fairly held us if it 
hadn't been for the mounted infantry and the maxims. 
You see, they have nothing of that sort, and more 
than once our fellows got the chance of a few rounds 
into them just as they were charging. You've no 
idea how they got knocked about Their horse 
artillery seemed to make quite as good shooting 
as ours, and seemed to make better use of the ground. 
I know they always seemed to get the first go. I 
think our guns move with more dash, and go quicker ; 
but I think the French are, if anything, better 
handled. The mounted infantry did the guns some 
good turns this morning, and yesterday afternoon 
too. By Jove! they can shoot I would hardly 
have believed that a few rifles could have so 
much effect" Afler a minute he went on: "Of 
course, yesterday we were in superior force ; our 
landing must have been a complete surprise: but 
this morning they had more mounted troops and 
more guns than we had. The mounted infantry pulled 
us through." 

They trotted on, chatting as they went 

Walter told his news, and the Hussar in re- 
turn pointed out the different places where the 
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cavalry combats of the morning had taken place, and 
showed the manner in which the British cavalry 
worked their way from hill to hill, ever pushing the 
French eastwards before thent 

As they crossed the road between Hucqueliers and 
Maninghem, they met Meredith, the sapper, redder 
in the face and hotter than ever, about to start on his 
return journey to Enquin, having found out the reason 
of the fault in the Maninghem wire. 

^ Not a hanging matter this time," he called out to 
Walter as he passed ; ^ an accidental fault Good- 
bye and good luck to you." 
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CHAPTER VIII 

AS Walter crossed again the scene of the previous 
day's fighting, he was surprised to see that 
already the principal signs of the struggle had been 
removed. Large working parties of peasants, among 
whom were a few French prisoners, were busy filling 
in the trenches into which the dead had been hastily 
shovelled ; even the dead horses had been placed out 
of sight A few military police and a cluster of 
Lancers kept the working parties to their work, and 
in the distance Walter recognised his loud-voiced 
acquaintance of the morning. Save for the incessant 
rumble of the heavy waggons along the hard roads, 
and the clink of the shovels of the working parties 
against the stones, all was stilL No sound of firing 
was to be heard and, from the direction in which the 
wind was blowing, it was certain that if there had 
been any firing in front, the sound must have been 
carried to them. The kites, each with its solitary 
observer dangling beneath in his exalted but uneasy 
seat, had moved further forward; and here and 
there busy cyclists could be seen flitting beneath 
the poplars, carrying despatches from north to south, 
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from east to west, between the different units of the 
invading army. 

As they rode into Rumilly the clocks were striking 
four, the Geneva Cross was flying over many of the 
houses, ammunition columns of the 2nd Corps were 
blocking the street, and ahead of them were standing 
the guns of the corps artillery, among which Walter 
noticed a battery of the stumpy, odd-looking howitzers 
— surely, in appearance, the low comedians of artillery. 
When they begin to speak, it is another matter. In 
the street Walter noticed a cyclist, busy pasting up 
copies of the proclamation which he had read at 
Enquin, a cluster of villagers surrounding him and 
reading aloud the placards as they appeared to view. 
The country people, Walter thought, already ap- 
peared less sullen and more curious. 

A bureau de tabac in Rumilly was open, and the 
proprietor appeared to be doing a thriving business, 
to judge from the numerous artillerymen who passed 
and repassed each other in his narrow doorway. The 
officers appeared to make no objection to these little 
excursions on the part of their men. Clearly they 
did not anticipate an early move forward, but 
thought that they were in for a halt of some little 
duration. 

Walter and the Hussar pushed their way slowly 
through the block of traffic, till they emerged at 
length on to the high ground on the north side of 
the river. Here they found the road clear of troops, 
who were thickly crowded along the high-road be- 
neath them — the high-road along which their way to 
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Dohem, through Fauquembergues, really lay. How- 
ever, It was easy to follow the line of the valley, 
keeping along the crest of the heights, and before 
long the village of Fauquembergues itself lay in the 
valley before them. The narrow street along which 
this village straggled was crowded with the infantry 
battalions of the nth Brigade, which Walter was able 
to recognise from the double badge borne by the men 
of the Royal Fusiliers. The column had evidently 
only just halted, as the men were still in their fours 
and the dust had not yet settled ; so he pushed 
on, certain that his own brigade must be close at 
hand. 

As Walter and his Hussar friend pressed on, they 
asked several of the officers they passed if they knew 
where the 12th Brigade was, but no one could give 
them any information ; so, as soon as they were clear 
of the head of the column, they trotted on, expecting 
to find their friends at Dohem. The brigade they had 
passed resumed its march almost at once, the band of 
the leading battalion striking with a crash into " John 
Peel." 

" By Jove !" said the Hussar, "it would be safe to 
bet that these villagers had never heard * John Peel ' 
before. What a good march it is ! " 

As they rode on they could for some little time 
hear the fitful strains of the old English air, now 
swelling into distinctness, again dying away into 
silence. Where the high-road quitted the valley and 
ascended the hill towards Avroult, they came upon 
the bearer company bringing up the rear of the 12th 
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Brigside. In front of the bearer company rattled the 
ammunition carts, and now a gust of wind brought 
to Walter's ears, over the rattle of the cart wheels, 
the cheerful marching music of " Garryowen." There 
could be no doubt about it: he had found his de- 
stination at last, and he trotted on with a lighter 
heart, the Hussar following him, hoping that he, too, 
would soon hit upon his regiment. 

Soon Walter was trotting past the familiar faces of 
his own battalion, which was striding along with a 
step as free and elastic as if it had only just marched 
out of barracks, instead of having been on the move, 
more or less, for over eight hours. Walter reined up 
for a moment as he passed Carstairs to hurriedly tell 
his news, — news which his Captain received with open 
incredulity, — and then he jogged on again to deliver 
his message to hb Brigadier. 

The brigade, strung out into column of route, 
covered somewhere about a mile and a half of road, 
and it was not till he had passed through the village 
of Avroult that he overtook his General, who, with 
his Brigade-Major, was still at the head of his com- 
mand, as he turned his horse from the high-road into 
the track leading across the fields to the ground be- 
tween Dohem and Maisnil, on which the brigade was 
to bivouac Walter explained the reason of his long 
delay, and gave the message he had received from 
the transport officer, a message which the General 
heard with anything but pleasure. However, it could 
not be helped. It would be necessary to make the 
best of the situation, and it was satisfactory that the 
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men had enough food in their haversacks to carry 
them on. 

Here the Hussar took his departure, and rode on 
alone to search for his regiment, which the Brigadier 
had last seen moving eastward along the high ground 
above Fauquembergues. Soon the camping-ground, 
or bivouac, rather, was reached, and the two leading 
battalions were sent on to take up an outpost line, as 
orders had been received that no further advance was 
to be made that day. One battalion was to rest its 
left on the river Aa, its centre on Cl^ty, while the 
other was to stretch down to the river Ljrs on its 
right, and join hands with the left battalion on the 
hig^ ground above the Bois d'Enfer. These dis- 
positions, which were carefully inspected by the 
Brigadier with Walter in his train, were soon com- 
pleted, and the front being thus secure, the General 
and his little staff returned to the bivouac ground, 
now occupied with the weary men of the Ulster 
Fusiliers and the Cumberland Regiment Both corps 
had piled arms, guards had already been mounted, 
fatigue parties were on their way to the nearest farms 
for water and any provisions which might be obtain- 
able, and every one was bent on making himself as 
comfortable for the time being as circumstances would 
allow. In the Fusiliers' Hnes, orderly sergeants of 
companies were standing in rather a limp row before 
the Adjutant, who was giving out the situation of the 
alarm posts, the hour for the inspection of feet, for the 
mounting of inl}ring pickets, and the numerous 
other details which fell within his province. The 
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other officers were lying on their backs, mostly 
smoking, all frankly tired. As one of them said 
to Walter,— 

''It isn't so much the blooming marching, you 
gilded popinjay of the staff, which tires one. We 
haven't done so much marching to-day, after alL It's 
the confounded halts — ^the getting up and marching 
a little, then the sitting by the road and getting stiff 
again. That's what plays the deuce with one. I 
wasn't half as tired when we were marching ten 
minutes ago as I am now ; " and all the others made 
the same complaint 

Walter was now sent for by the Brigade-Major and 
told to go round all the battalions of the brigade and 
get their lists of casualties during the last two days, 
including men who had fallen out on the march, a 
task which kept him well employed till it began to 
get dusk. 

When Walter returned on the completion of his 
task, his hands full of the rolls of casualties with 
which each corps had provided him — some, unhappily, 
of ominous length — he found that the Brigadier had 
established temporary headquarters in a farmhouse 
standing on one side of the road between Dohem and 
Maisnil, where he and Nugent appeared to be very 
comfortably settled. The well-to-do peasant to whom 
the farm belonged appeared to be quite willing to do 
his best — ^for a consideration, of course — to make his 
unbidden guests comfortable, and he and his wife and 
daughter were busy making coffee and cooking a pair of 
fowls for the benefit of the General and his little staff. 
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When Walter entered the great kitchen of the farm, 
cheerful with its red-tiled floor and the display of 
bright-coloured crockery with which the shelves of 
the great oaken dresser were well provided, he found 
his chief and Nugent busy with a type-written sheet 
of orders which had just been brought from the head- 
quarters of the division by a cyclist The General 
was standing reading aloud by the open window, his 
pince-nez on his nose, for the light was slowly fading, 
while Nugent, a map spread out before him, was at- 
tentively listening. Over the fire the farmer's wife 
and their daughter were busy with their cooking, 
from which a very savoury smell rose to Walter's 
nostrils as he entered the room. 

Walter saluted, and handed his returns to Nugent, 
who placed them on one side, while the General went 
on reading aloud, — "At the spot where the roads 
from Fauquembergues to Coyecques and Avroult to 
Audinethun cross. The outposts of the division will 
be furnished from the 12th Brigade, and will include 
the eastern boundary of the Bois Quartier, continuing 
in a northerly and westerly direction as shown on the 
tracing attached. The nth Brigade will bivouac be- 
tween the post-office on the Fauquembergues road and 
the cross-roads. The divisional headquarters will be 
at the Ferme de la Forfit These movements will be 
carried out without delay." 

General Hippisley laid down his paper and wiped 
his glasses, glancing pathetically at the fowls, already 
nearly cooked, which were being prepared for his 
supper. 
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''It's an infernal nuisance, Nugent, but we must 
move at once. Just scribble an order for Desmond 
to take to the battalions on outposts. While he is 
gone, you can get the others under way, and I will 
jog down to the cross-roads and wait for you there." 

'' Better have some supper first, sir," said Nugent 
" Desmond and I will get the orders out" 

He scribbled an order on a page of his note-book, 
tore it out and handed it to Desmond. 

"Here, better get a fresh horse. You'll find 
another of Vincent's horses outside. Take this as 
quick as you can to the Colonel of the Border Rifles ; 
get him to initial it, then go on to the Highlanders, 
see it is initialled there too. Then come back and 
report to me here. I shall probably have to send 
you on to find the baggage and let them know our 
bivouac's b^n altered." 

Walter took the note from him, ran off and 
bellowed for an orderly. One of the men loafing in 
the shadow of the old house came forward to him. 

" Bring me Mr. Vincent's other horse as quickly as 
you can. Hurry ! " 

The man ran off, and in half a minute brought 
back the horse — a fine chestnut — ready saddled. 

Walter, with regretful thoughts of the chicken and 
coffee, swung himself into the saddle and cantered 
off towards Dohem. 

It was now nearly eight o'clock ; the sun had set, 
and with it the wind had fallen to a gentle breeze. 
Towards the west the red glow of sunset still lingered. 
To the east heavy banks of clouds were encroaching 
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imperceptibly on the dark blue of the sky. The air 
was distinctly colder, and there was every appearance 
of a change in the weather. On his right as he left 
the farm, he could see his battalion and the men of 
the Cumberland R^ment lying in groups on the 
ground, smoking and trying to rest themselves after 
the labours of the day. Laughter and snatches of 
conversation came to his ears as he hurried past ; 
clearly the men were in good spirits. In Dohem, 
which was occupied by a cavalry regiment, he found 
a scene of bustle and confusion. The regiment, 
which had evidently just been dismissed to their 
billets, was hurriedly falling in again. Horses were 
being led from every bam and stable (Dohem is only 
a collection of farmhouses and cottages), and the 
raiment was being formed up in the street, the men 
standing to their horses' heads. A few of the officers, 
already mounted, were trotting up and down, looking 
for their commands in the dusk, which was accentu- 
ated by the numerous lights in the windows of all 
the houses. 

Walter was sharply challenged as he entered the 
village and again as he quitted it, but, though no 
countersign had as yet been announced, had no 
difficulty in satisfying the sentries as to his right to 
pass. 

No one else took any notice of him, and in a 
minute or two he was clear of the crowded street and 
able to swing along in a steady canter. In the 
gathering darkness he thought it best to stick to the 
roads, and soon the dark shadow of the Bois d'Enfer, 
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rising on his left hand, told him that he had neariy 
reached the headquarters of the Border Rifles. As 
he clattered down the road, he was again brought to 
a halt by a sentry who stepped out into the road from 
the shadow of the trees which had concealed him. 
Walter reined up his horse. 

" Where's your Commanding Officer ? " 

" He's with the supports, in the wood, sir." 

While Walter was speaking two other men stepped 
out of the darkness and joined the sentry. 

" Wait here a minute, sir," said one of them, " and 
ril tell the Colonel you wish to see him. You 
couldn't ride into the wood." 

The man was gone in an instant, and Walter sat 
quietly on his horse, in front of him the white road 
stretching away to Th^rouanne at the bottom of the 
valley; on his right hand the outbuildings of some 
farms, still and apparently deserted ; on his left, the 
wood, rustling widi the movements of the soldiers 
concealed in it — ^the wood from which Walter felt 
that many curious eyes were watching him. 

After a short delay, during which the sentry who 
had originally challenged him stood motionless 
barring his further advance, the crackling of the 
undei^rowth under hasty steps announced the ap- 
proach of several men on foot One of these came 
up to Walter, peering up at him as he sat on his 
horse, his figure silhouetted darkly against the sky. 

"You have a message for me? I am Colonel 
Bolton." 

Walter handed the note he had received from the 
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Brigade-Major to the dark figure standing before 
him, who, moving into the shadow of the wood, 
studied the message by the light of a lantern which 
an officer held behind him. He scribbled his initials 
on it and gave it back to Walter. 

"You might tell the Brigadier it will take me 
quite half an hour to get my battalion on the 
move. I will start as quickly as possible. Good- 
night" 

Walter saluted, turned his horse and clattered off 
to deliver his message to the Highlanders, a task 
which he safely accomplished, finding the head- 
quarters of that battalion in the little cluster of farms 
and cottages dignified by the name of Cl^ty. This 
duty carried out, he turned his horse's head once 
more towards Dohem, which he now found deserted by 
troops save for a small cavalry picket at the northern 
entrance to the village. The sentry belonging to 
this picket challenged him, walking his horse out to 
meet him, his carbine held at the ready, and refused 
to let Walter pass till the sergeant in charge of the 
little party had scrutinized him by the light of a 
lantern. Walter informed the group that it was 
probable that the retiring infantry would shortly pass 
through the village, some, at any rate, being certain 
to come that way, and cautioned the sentry to avoid 
firing and giving an unnecessary alarm. The sergeant 
reassured him on this point 

"We are expecting the infantry, sir ; so there is no 
risk of our letting off at them. We are only to wait 
here till they have passed, when we go on to pick up 
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the rest of the regunent at Forkemberg, or some such 
name. We got no warning about you coming back, 
sir, which accounts for your being stopped. Good- 
night, sir." 

Walter gave his horse his head once more and 
cantered on through the village, now in darkness, 
though the windows were all closed, and here and 
there the cloaked figure of a horseman, standing 
motionless in the shadows, guarded against any 
attempt at an outbreak on the part of any of the 
inhabitants. 

The farmhouse where he had left the General was 
still illuminated, and at the threshold Walter found 
Nugent awaiting his arrival, an orderly standing out- 
side holding a couple of horses. Nugent welcomed 
him back. 

''Come in and have something to eat You've 
time enough to punish that chicken, and there's a 
bowl of coffee for you ; " and he led the way into the 
cheerful kitchen. 

Walter needed no second bidding, but seated him- 
self at the table and commenced his supper, while 
Nugent walked up and down the room, talking the 
while. 

" Your chaps and the Cumberlands were infernally 
sick at being moved again. • . . They weren't 
long getting under way, though. • . . It's a 
nuisance that we weren't allowed to start a lamp 
signal station to connect us with the outposts. The 
General would not allow it. I mean Black, com- 
manding the division. I asked him about it on our 
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way here, but there was some fear that the lamps 
might be spotted and give away our position. It 
would have saved you a ride. • . . The Brigadier 
has ridden on with your fellows. He took a roast 
chicken with him, in his wallets. He could quite 
well have eaten it here, but got a bit fussy. • . • 
It's going to rain before morning, I think. . . . 
It's clouding up. The moon is up now, but those 
clouds hide it ... I shouldn't be a bit surprised 
if they are afraid of a night attack. That would 
account for our being closed up so. The Field- 
Marshal does not want to lose his grip on the rail- 
way, but he's trying to edge off to his left to join 
hands with the Germans. But the railway is his first 
consideration. . . . Where is it? Oh, to the 
southward. It runs along the valley of the river — La 
Ternoise they call it It's the main-line between 
l&taples and Arras. Finished ? Good ; come along. 
I've squared up with the old lady. Bon soir, 
Monsieur; bon soir, Madame;" and Nugent went 
out into the night, while Walter followed him, feeling 
like a giant refreshed. 

As they rode out of the courtyard on to the road, 
the steady tramp of marching infantry attracted their 
attention, and looking towards Dohem, they saw the 
dark shadow of a column moving steadily towards 
them along the white road. At that moment the 
moon shone out from behind the clouds, and both 
Walter and Nugent recognised the grey uniforms of 
their own infantry. The moonlight also showed 
them, further in the distance, smdl groups making 
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their way across the fields parallel to, but in rear of, 
the line of march of their main body. 

"They've lost no time," said Nugent "Come 
along ; we must look after our old man ; " and the pair 
put spurs to their horses and cantered off through 
Maisnil, the orderly clattering behind them. 

Maisnil, like Doheig» was held for the time being 
by a cavalr>' picket, but the sentry, slacker than his 
comrade at that place, and probably able to recognise 
their uniforms in the moonlight, made no attempt to 
stop them; so they clattered on through the long 
street, their horses' hoofs waking the echoes in the 
silence. Once they heard a window thrown hastily 
open as they passed. A voice coming somewhere 
from the dark shadow of the houses, a shadow made 
deeper by contrast with the moonlit street, sternly 

cried, " Put down that window or " the click of a 

rifle-lock adding emphasis to the words. The window 
was hastily closed with a bang, and Nugent and 
Walter cantered on. 

As they left Maisnil the road rose steeply before 
them, and at the top of the hill they found them- 
selves on the highest ground of the plateau forming 
the watershed between the rivers Aa and Lys. 
Their road led them along the eastern edge of this 
plateau, beneath which the valley of the Lys lay 
dimly visible in the moonlight Along this valley lay 
a high-road lined with farmhouses and little villages, 
dotted along at short intervals ; immediately below 
them* a dark cluster of houses, marking the situation 
of the village of Coyecques. On the far side of the 
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valley the ground rose again, the crest of the heights 
on that side being about a mile and a half from 
where Walter and Nugent were riding. Behind those 
sheltering hills the French army was in all probability 
concentrating for the attack, an attack which might 
prove decisive to the fortunes of the campaign. 

While they rode along in silence, watching the 
distant heights, grey and misty in the cold moon- 
light, they both saw distinctly a bright flicker of 
light appear and disappear on the very crest-line. 
The light shone, disappeared, shone out again, and 
again went out After a short pause it reappeared 
and winked again for some moments. 

** A signalling party," ejaculated Nugent " They 
must be the enemy. Our chaps can't possibly have 
got so far forward. I hope some of our fellows can 
read what they're saying." 

" They're probably signalling in cypher, don't you 
think?" asked Walter, 

"No doubt; but still, cypher can sometimes be 
read, you know." 

The signals, if signals they were, now stopped, and 
the little party found themselves crossing the depres- 
sion which separated them from the high-road 
between Coyecques and Fauquembergues, on which 
they expected to find the leading battalions of the 
brigade already established. Nor were they mis- 
taken ; as they reached the high ground they were 
met by a challenge from a sentry standing in the 
shadow of a poplar tree, and in another minute 
Walter found himself back amongst his brother 
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officers, all in a state of mingled indignation and 
curiosity at the alteration in the arrangements for the 
night 

Walter was delighted to recognise the voice of 
Burton, the brigade transport officer, who was stand- 
ing a little apart from the group of officers of the 
Fusiliers, talking to the Brigadier, ,who, dismounted 
and wrapped in his cloak, for the night was becom- 
ing a little chilly, was seated by the side of the road. 
The transport must have found its way to the new 
bivouac, and Walter rejoiced at the thought that he 
was not in for another long ride. 

The leading waggons of the transport train now 
came into his view on the high-road, and the Briga- 
dier gave orders for the issue of rations and the light- 
ing of the fires required, in a hollow where they 
would be sheltered by the trees of the Bois Quartier 
from observation from the opposite heights. No 
'sooner was this permission given than the Adjutant 
called for ^Orderly men,'' and in a moment a 
number of dark figures extricated themselves from 
the battalion lying in silence on the ground, and the 
work of getting the stores from the waggons was 
commenced. Fires were quickly lighted in the 
sheltered spot selected, the cooks started their opera- 
tions, while the supply officer and the quartermasters 
wrangled in low voices over the issue of the rations, 
the expectant orderlies standing grouped around 
them, the light of a lantern throwing then- bronzed 
faces into high relief. 

While Walter was standing idly watching this 
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little scene, the Commanding Officer of the Border 
Rifles rode up, followed at a little distance by the 
main body of his battalion, the remainder being still 
disposed as a screen of scouts between the road and 
the position which they had quitted. The Brigadier 
now remounted his horse, and, followed by Walter 
and Nugent, and accompanied by Colonel Bolton, 
rode off to show the latter the outpost position which 
his battalion would now be required to occupy. 
Before starting to perform this duty. Burton w^ 
ordered to have the waggon with the baggage of the 
brigade staff sent to the Ferme de la For6t. 

Just as Walter was about to trot after his Brigadier, 
he felt some one catch hold of his stirrup, and, look- 
ing down, was surprised to recognise Fitzgerald, the 
American correspondent 

''One moment, Mr. Desmond. May I come and 
see you at the brigade headquarters? I heard the 
Brigadier say where they were. I should like a few 
words with you later, if I may." 

Walter felt that he would hardly have time even 
for a few words, if he was to get any sleep that 
night, but he gave the required permission, adding, 
" I don't know how the Brigadier will take it. You 
must take your chance of being fired out." 

" Right I'll be there ; " and Fitzgerald disappeared 
in the darkness, leaving Walter free to hasten after 
his chief. 

The placing of the outposts was not a long affair. 
The ground was clearly indicated in the plan sent 
from the divisional headquarters, and both officers 
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and men had received such thorough trailing in this 
important duty that the Brigadier was soon able to 
ride over to the Highlanders, now arrived on the 
ground, and point out to them the front which would 
be entrusted to their keeping. 

This was also a simple matter ; so, leaving word 
that he would return at a later hour and go round the 
line again, the Brigadier rode off rapidly to look out 
for his quarters at the Ferme de la Forfit The moon 
was shining brightly as they rode up to the large 
farm thus named, which they found already partly 
occupied by the officers of the divisional staff. The 
orderlies soon found accommodation for both them- 
selves and the horses under their charge, and Walter 
was glad to dismount and follow his chief and 
Nugent into the large farm kitchen, where the 
officers of the divisional staff were busy writing — 
some copying orders, some checking casualty rolls, 
some busy with medical reports, some studying maps, 
all occupied with their own special duties. Sir 
James Black was in an inner room, an officer in- 
formed the Brigadier, and would like to see him for a 
few moments ; so, seeing every one busy, Walter and 
Nugent stood in the doorway and looked out on the 
night 

In the courtyard stood a waggon resembling the 
gipsy vans Walter was accustomed to see in England. 
A light shone through the little window on the side 
next to the farm, and Walter could see inside a man 
in his shirt sleeves sitting at a table on which were a 
number of telegraph instruments. On the side of the 
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waggon was painted, ** Field Telegraph Office, 6th 
Division." A couple of orderlies were sitting on the 
ground beside it, fully dressed ; their horses, ready 
saddled, were standing beside them, with their bits 
out of their mouths, their heads in their nose-bags, 
and plainly enjoying their supper. The continual 
rumble of heavy traffic could be heard from the 
north, where ran the road leading down the hill to 
Fauquembergues. 

" I wonder what's going on there," said Walter. 

^ Probably a baggage train which has lost its way," 
was Nugent's reply ; then they both stood in silence 
again. 

Soon the regular beat of the hoofs of a galloping 
horse came to their ears, momentarily nearing the 
farm. The orderlies both rose and peered forth into 
the night The moonlight soon showed the figure of 
a horseman coming at speed towards them. As 
the rider pulled up his steaming horse in the yard, 
Walter saw he was an officer ; and he, in his turn, 
seeing the two figures standing in the doorway, asked 
if General Black's headquarters were there. Nugent 
answered him in the affirmative, whereupon the new- 
comer dismounted, threw the reins of his horse to 
one of the waiting orderlies, and asked if the Chief 
Staff-Officer was inside. 

'* I've got the electric-light plant, d)mamos and all, 
at the top of that infernal hill, and I can't find any 
one to tell me where to put them. I've devilish 
nearly been shot by our sentries half a dozen times 
already/' he explained. 
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One of the divisional aides-de-camp, a pen in his 
hand, now came to the door, and the hew arrival 
again explained what he wanted, and, accompanied 
by the A.-D.-C., went into the house in search of the 
Chief Staflf-Officer. Nugent laughed as soon as the 
indignant engineer was out of hearing. 

" He seems a bit riled. This hurrying up of the 
searchlights looks as if a night attack was expected. 
Look round us, Desmond," and taking Walter by the 
arm, he led him to the gate of the farmyard. '' Down 
there," pointing to the road leading down to Fau- 
quemberg^es, along which a number of little fires 
twinkled, *" is the bivouac of the i ith Brigade The 
4th Division's bivouac stretches away to our right. 
There you can see the fires of their cooks. Those 
other fires along the lower ground show the 5th 
Division. They are a good deal jammed up. So 
you see the whole corps is pretty close tc^ether, as if 
a fight was expected. The corps' artillery is beyond 
the 4th and 5 th Divisions, and the other corps' troops 
are close by. The Field-Marshal and his staff are at 
Cr6quy, the ist Corps stretches from our right down 
to Fruges. The 3rd Corps stretches from Fruges, 
almost to Hesdin where the 4th Corps is to stand as a 
pivot, while the left is swung round in a south- 
easterly direction. Do you see what I mean ? Come 
in, and I'll show you on the map." 

They returned into the house, and, unfolding his 
map, Nugent pointed out the dispositions to his junior. 

" You see," he explained, " Hesdin is of import- 
ance, as the railway runs through it — ^the railway on 
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which we shall depend more and more as we advance 
for our supplies. I believe that originally the 4th 
Corps was given the road through Auxi-le-Chateau, 
but, for some reason or other, arrangements have 
been altered. We have edged off a bit to the left, to 
stretch out a hand to the Germans, they say ; and the 
4th Corps has been closed up a bit this way, and will 
now have to hang on to Hesdin. I expect our 
order for to-morrow will be out soon. Then we shall 
know more about it" 

Walter began to see the idea on which the army 
was working, but thought to himself that the force 
was much too widely extended, especially between 
Fruges and Hesdin. However, he supposed it was 
all right, yawned, and began to think it was about 
time to get some sleep. 

While Nugent was folding up his map, the Chief 
Staff Officer of the division, accompanied by the 
engineer officer in charge of the electric searchlights, 
re-entered the room. He stood for a moment looking 
round him. All the pens ceased scratching over the 
paper, and all the officers looked up, in the hope that 
at last something was to be done towards getting out 
the orders. At last his eyes fell upon Nugent 

" Nugent, I want you to show Major Rivers where 
your brigade is. I have given him a tracing of the 
ground, but in this light it won't be easy to recc^nise 
it I want you to see the adjutants of your brigade, 
and see that they have the intrenching tool-carts 
handy. The General would like to hear the reports 
of the supply officer." 
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Half a dozen voices whispered, " Here, Jenkins ; 
wake up, man: the General wants you/' etc.; and 
Walter for the first time noticed a big man, whose 
riding breeches bore the white stripes of the Army 
Service Corps, lying at full length before the wood 
fire, sound asleep. One of the aides-de-camp shook 
him by the arm, and in an instant he was on his feet, 
wide awake, alert, with all his wits about him. 

" I beg your pardon, sir ; I got no sleep last night 
Colonel Matthews gave me the reports. He is in 
Fauquembergues, looking after the fresh meat" 

Colonel Vibart, the Chief Staff-Officer of the division 
— a tall, thin man, wearing double glasses, whose hair 
was rumpled all over his head in the wildest con- 
fusion, and who looked as if he had slept for the last 
week in his clothes — held out his hand in silence for 
the reports, and withdrew to the little room where 
the General had established himself. Jenkins looked 
round, and winked solemnly, as he caught Walter's 
eye. One of the men writing at the table rose and 
stretched himself. 

''Thank goodness that's dona I've checked all 
the states; everything tallies. I found where every- 
thing is too. By the bye, Jenkins, are you and your 
respected chief aware that you will be expected to 
feed nine hundred and forty-three French prisoners 
to-morrow ? " 

**A11 right, sonny," was the composed answer; 
" I've got the indents all right I've a bit of news 
for you beggars too. We've had orders from the 
Corps Supply Office to kill two hundred odd beasts 
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which we requisitioned to-day on one big farm. 
Stall-fed beasts; good uns. That means that we 
halt here for a day, at least Otherwise we should 
never use fresh beef. There's plenty of preserved 
stuff, and I believe Tommy likes it just as welL Old 
Matthews is forming an advanced depot at Fau- 
quembergues. We'll have things very shipshape 
soon." 

** It will take us some time to eat up two hundred 
bullocks." 

"We're only to keep fifty. The rest are to be 
divided among the other divisions of the corps. 
Ours will be slaughtered to-night, and issued to bat- 
talions to-morrow morning. ... I wish to God 
we'd strike that blessed railroad soon. I have had 
half my best horses bagged already for the ammuni- 
tion columns. To replace dead gun-horses, you 
know. Not bad, that, when we've had only one da/s 
fighting of any consequence. If we have a big battle, 
damn it I I don't believe I shall have a thing left but 
my motors. Some of you hungry devils will have to 
go short of grub." 

Walter began to wonder what had happened to his 
General He was beginning to feel very sleepy, but 
did not dare to look about for somewhere to sleep till 
he had been told he might do so. While he was 
waiting, wishing he could follow the example of Jen- 
kins, who had again stretched himself out before the 
fire, he heard General Hippisley's cheery voice, as he 
bade the Divisional Commander good-night ; and in 
another instant he entered the room, and told Walter 
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to order their horses. Walter darted out and shouted 
for his orderly, who appeared in a moment, his coat 
covered with hay-seeds and rubbing his eyes in a 
sleepy manner. 

''Double round and bring out the horses — mine 
and the Brigadier's. You'll have to come with us." 

The man ran oflf, and in a very short time returned 
leading the horses. The Brigadier came out cloaked, 
a cigar glowing between his teeth, sprang into his 
saddle, and trotted off into the night, Walter and the 
orderly following at his heels. 

The sky was now covered with clouds, through 
which the moon peeped at intervals, but the night 
was quite clear ; consequently there was no difficulty 
in finding the way. Walter soon saw that the Briga- 
dier was steering for the Fusiliers' bivouac, as he 
turned to the right on reaching the Fauquembergues 
road, and trotted briskly along till stopped by the 
challenge of the sentry over that side of the Fusiliers' 
camp. This sentry, as well as a couple more who 
interrupted their progress, satisfied as to their identity, 
they trotted on till they reached the edge of the Bois 
Quartier. Here they pulled up, and the General told 
Walter to go with the orderly back to the cross-roads 
on the Fauquembei^es road, and to wait for him 
there, as he wished to go round the outposts of the 
brigade. Consequently Walter and the sleepy orderly, 
whose yawns could be heard at a considerable dis- 
tance, retraced their steps, the orderly leading the 
General's horse. 

Passing the camp of his own regiment, Walter felt 
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greatly inclined to visit some of his brother officers ; 
but they were clearly all asleep, as the bivouac was 
now quite still and silent : so he passed on. The only 
sign of life seemed to be in the little hollow where 
the cooks were still at work ; the rest of the battalion 
were stretched on the ground, wrapped in their great- 
coats and blankets, sleeping the sleep of the weary. 
Walter pulled out his watch as the moon shone for 
a moment from behind a cloud, and saw that it was 
after ten o'clock. As he went towards the cross-roads 
he met the long train of motors and waggons which 
he had seen earlier that day in Enquin with the elec- 
tric plant for the searchlights. At the head of the 
column were riding Nugent and the engineer officer. 
Walter recognised Nugent's voice as the slow-moving 
train rumbled towards him. Nugent said that he 
half expected to meet him, as he knew the Brigadier 
intended going round the outposts. 

^ He'll be back in about half an hour — ^if all's well, 
that's to say. I don't know how long I shall be. 
We've got to arrange for the position for these bloom- 
ing searchlights. I fancy these unfortunate sappers 
will be working half the night at them. They're to 
be put in a row right along the crest of the plateau. 
I've got my sapper quite amiable now. A child 
might play with him. Good-night Don't lose the 
General ; " and Walter was left to his own reflections 
once more. 

At the cross-roads he dismounted, and smoked a 
couple of cigarettes, walking briskly up and down, for 
the night was cold. Down below him in Fauquem- 
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bergues he could hear the incessant rumble of heavy 
waggons, and nearer to him the stamping of horses 
coming from a, dark patch stretching away to the 
southward told him that mounted troops were in 
bivouac While he was listening, pacing up and 
down as he did so, the orderly suddenly said that he 
thought he heard the General coming, and straining 
his eyes and ears towards the north, Walter soon 
detected the brisk, active step of his chief. He 
mounted and rode down to meet him, and in an- 
other moment they were all jogging together back 
towards the farm which was to be their quarters for 
the night The Brigadier was talkative. 

** Did you chance to see Nugent, Desmond ? and 
the seardilight train ? Good. We shall certainly be 
attacked about dawn. If they will only be obliging 
enough to come close up, while it is still dark, we 
shall be able to let them have it well by the help of 
the searchlights. It will be a bit of a novelty in 
European warfare. Our patrols have felt their 
patrols down in the valley beyond Coyecques. We 
shall know as soon as they cross the river in any 
force, and then we shall give them beans." 

As they turned from the high-road towards the 
farm, they saw a long line of guns rumbling at a 
walk into position in a line parallel to the road, the 
muzzles facing eastward. The General pulled up for 
a moment and watched them. As they watched, the 
order to dismount was given, the horses were then 
unhooked, and led down the hill a little distance, and 
in a few minutes the guns and waggons were left 
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alone, standing in a long and sombre line, guarded 
only by a couple of sentries. 

The moon had now disappeared, and where the 
men and horses had gone to could not be seen ; so the 
Greneral trotted on to the farm without a word. At 
the farm the orderly took away their horses, being 
ordered to feed and ofF-saddle, but to be prepared for 
an early start ; and Walter and his Brigadier re- 
entered the kitchen. The Chief StafT-OflScer was now 
standing with his back to the fire, dictating orders to 
some half-dozen officers; the click of a typewriter 
was audible from a comer where a clerk was busy ; 
the table was littered with papers, and three officers, 
wrapped in their cloaks, were asleep along one side 
of the room. The General turned round to Walter, — 

" You go and find somewhere to sleep, Desmond. 
I don't want you any more. You'll not be able to 
sleep in here. Try one of the outbuildings. Good- 
night ; and be ready to turn out at short notice." 

Walter was glad to have this permission, and 
started out on a search for sleeping quarters in the 
crowded outbuildings of the farm. The two orderlies 
were still seated, muttering to each other in a sleepy, 
low-toned conversatioa ; the shirt-sleeved operator 
was still at his post^at the telegraph ; but the other 
occupants of the farm were snoring in chorus in 
every building into which Walter peered in his 
quest At last he found a little room, the floor about 
a foot lower than the surface of the yard apparently 
a boiler-room, judging from the brick furnace and 
great coppers in one comer. In this little room, 
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which was untenanted, some one had thrown down 
a truss of straw ; and Walter, taking off his sword, 
belts and haversack, with a sigh of enjoyment threw 
himself down on this quite luxurious couch, wrapping 
his waterproof and light blanket around him, and 
almost ere his head was pillowed in the straw was 
sound asleep. 

He might have slept perhaps for an hour, when he 
awoke with the uneasy feeling that some one was 
stirring near him, and lay listening. He heard the 
horses moving in their stalls, a muttered conversa- 
tion somewhere outside, and the monotonous tread 
of a sentry on his beat in the courtyard. It was very 
dark, and he could not see any one in his little room, 
the door of which was standing open, as he had left 
it ; but he felt certain that some one had touched him, 
an opinion in which he was confirmed by finding that 
he now had a second blanket spread over him in addi- 
tion to the light one which he put round him when 
he went to sleep. Probably one of the orderlies had 
found him out and thrown him the blanket; so he 
endeavoured to compose himself to sleep again. But 
he found it hopeless. He began to think over his 
experiences during the previous day's combat He 
thought of the hurricane of shell through which he 
had passed for so brief a space ; of the dead and 
wounded men whom he had seen ; of the startling 
annihilation of the horse-batteries — in short, of any- 
thing and everything calculated to drive sleep away 
from a weary man. Then he remembered that he 
had omitted to wind his watch, and sat up in the 
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straw to do so. As he did so a voice coming out of 
the darkness at the other side of the little room made 
him start 

" Are you awake, Mr. Desmond ? " He recognised 
the voice at once. 

"Is that you, Fitzgerald?*' 

" No one else, I believe," was the answer. "I don't 
want to disturb you, but I am afraid I have done 
so. That most excellent man of yours and I were 
wandering round here looking for you for over an 
hour. We intruded into all sorts of places, and met 
with the most indifferent receptions. Then we found 
you had staked out a claim here ; and he put your 
blanket, which he had been carrying about all the 
evening, over you. I guess that's what woke you. 
He's sloped off to find a place to sleep somewhere, 
but I concluded to stay here. Now take a sleep 
again." 

" I must wind my watch first," said Walter. 

He did this, and lay down again, but with no better 
success than before. He tried first one side, then the 
other ; he shifted his position in every way ; he settled 
his straw pillow first higher and then lower, but all in 
vain, every moment he became more restless and 
wide awake. 

" Can't fetch it, eh ? " came Fitzgerald's quiet voice 
from the opposite corner. 

" Devil a bit I I'll give it up. I wonder, is it safe 
to smoke here ? " 

" You'll have the sentry in on you if you do," said 
the American. " Don't forget we're lying on straw." 
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"Confound it!" said Walter; and lay back in silence 
for a few minutes. 

" Don't keep quiet on my account," said the voice 
in the opposite comer. " I guess I've had as much 
sleep as is good for me." 

" Well, what have you been doing all day ? 
I suppose you saw all that there was to be 
seen?" 

" That's precisely what I'm here for. Not that it's 
likely to do me or my employers much good, as it 
would be easier to wire to heaven than to wire to 
England." 

"What did you think of the fighting?" 

" Well, I've seen heavier fighting, and I guess I've 
seen considerably more bloodshed, but I've never seen 
what I might call prettier fighting. I suspicion that 
the French were considerably bothered by your 
fellows' new clothes. They couldn't see your infantry 
at all At least, it's my belief that they never really 
saw your infantry all day. That uniform you wear 
is the best thing on earth for fighting. Especially 
with this background." 

"They saw us a bit too well yesterday, at any 
rate," answered Walter, with bitter memories of the 
bad time he had spent with the shrapnel bullets 
crashing round him as he ran. 

" I know what you mean. Yes, they must have 
had a glimse of you then. But it could only have 
been a glimpse. Do you remember firing on some 
infantry near Wicquinhem ? " 

" I remember." 
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'' Didn't it strike you that they made themselves 
scarce uncommonly quickly.'' 

"To tell you the truth, I didn't notice" 

"Oh, you didn't Well, they were cyclists. I 
thought it might interest you to know. I managed 
to get up in time to see your mounted scouts firing 
into them, and saw them retiring. I tell you, they 
lit out in style. I wonder you've got no cyclist 
infantry. I should think the/d pay." 

" They tried them last year," said Walter sleepily, 
** but found they were useless when required to move 
off the roads. So we only use them as orderlies. 
They're very useful for canying messages and save 
horseflesh. I don't think they're up to much for 
anything else. Mounted infantry are much more 
mobile. They can cross country, you see." 

" Thaf s so," acquiesced the American. " I had a 
long yam this evening with the young officer who 
was in one of those kites all the afternoon." 

"By Jove I had you?" 

" Why, certainly. He told me he had a splendid 
view, and that the whole country the other side of 
the hill — ^beyond the river, I mean — is swarming with 
French troops. There's a town called St. Pol some 
ten miles to the eastward ; it's on the railway, and he 
said that he could see train after train come out of 
, that town, and no end of infantry dumped down. 
All marching north. Clouds of dust from every road. 
Troops moving, so far as he could see. I guess 
there'll be some history made to-morrow. I like 
being on hand when that's going on." 
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"I suppose they could see us too?" asked 
Walter. 

** No, I guess not The wind was too much for 
their balloons, and they haven't worked the kite 
racket yet Give them time, though, and they'll soon 
see its advantages. I imagine it must want some 
nerve to sit up there dangling from a bit of string. 
Fm glad it doesn't come in my day's work." 

Walter admitted that he would not much like it 
himself, and the conversation languished for a few 
minutes. Fitzgerald was the first to speak. 

" I saw something of the fighting on the left this 
morning." 

'' I didn't know that there had been any fighting 
there." 

" Well, there was, and some pretty smart work too. 
One of your officers told me that it was the garrison 
of St Omer ; but whoever they were, there were not 
many of them. They were splendidly handled, 
though, and your chaps had to work hard. The 
mounted infantry and maxims pulled you through 
again. Your yeomanry are good men. Say, they're 
a well-mounted crowd, and can ride. Gosh I they 
were very smart" 

" This war has bucked them up. Tou see, we got 
an enormous number of hunting men who joined 
the yeomanry when war broke out first, and they've 
been worked pretty hard for the last two months at 
least ; so they ought to be in pretty good shape now. 
I hope the yeomanry will not be allowed to dwindle 
away again after this is over." 
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" You have some volunteers with the army, have 
you not ? " 

"There's a separate division away on our right 
rear, guarding the lines of communication, I believe. 
All picked men, with a mounted infantry brigade and 
three field batteries of volunteer fielcl artillery. I 
should think they would make a good show if they 
got a chance." 

" Well, you may he right, probably you are right, 
but I don't hold much with volunteers myself. War 
is a serious business now — a very serious business 
indeed, I reckon. You don't want amateurs fooling 
around in a real serious and scientific campaign. 
They eat as much or more than a trained fighting 
man ; they require as much transport, as many doctors, 
as much attention in every way, or perhaps rather 
more, than the best soldier you can make ; and they 
ain't the equal of that soldier. And every day makes 
it less likely that they ever will be, as war gets more 
scientific" 

Walter did not feel inclined to argue ; moreover, it 
was probable that the American had a good deal of 
right on his side : so again the conversation languished, 
and the two lay silent for a space. Suddenly their at- 
tention was attracted by the opening of the door of the 
telegraph-ofiice, an operation which was performed 
with a jerk and a bang, as if the operator was un- 
usually excited. The sentry came to a halt on his 
monotonous beat. 

" Wof s up ? " he demanded, in a husky whisper. 

" Wot's up? The Devil's up. Here, give that to 
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Colonel Vibart's orderly. Kick him in the ribs; 
the b^gar's sleeping like a hog." 

The grunt and muttered curses of the aroused 
orderly told the listeners that this order had been 
conscientiously carried out The same voice went 
on, — 

" Now rouse those other sleeping devils. Tell 'em 
its * boot and saddle.' The French are coming I 
LookaHvc!" 

Walter and Fitzgerald sprang to their feet simulta- 
neously and b^an searching for their belongings in 
the straw, no easy task in the darkness. Outside 
the alarm had been quickly given. Men were run- 
ning out of every doorway. Men could be heard 
busy in the stables, horses were clattering out of the 
sheds on to the cobble-stones of the yard, lights 
flashed hither and thither as men with lanterns 
passed and repassed, and the whole farm and its 
occupants were thoroughly roused. Walter rushed to 
the door to find a lantern, and ran into a man en- 
tering the little boiler-room in which he had been 
lying, a lantern in his hand. It was the faithful 
Muldoon. He put the lantern on one of the coppers 
and began dressing Walter with hasty fingers. 

" I hope your honour slept well. I'll put the cloak 
on your saddle, sir. Sure, you must be awkward 
with that thing hanging at your back. Here's a sup 
of coffee for you, sir, in my mess-tin. I drew your 
rations for you, sir, over night, as I thought you'd 
may be not be on the staff return ; and they're cooked 
and in your wallets. The meat's in the off-side 
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wallet, the bread in the near one. There's a de- 
cent slip of a girl at the farm, sir; gave me the 
coffee for your honour. |She can speak English, 
and says we'll all be dead before night — that 
the French are coming with the most enormous 
army ever seen, and that we'll be massacreed to 
a man." 

While Muldoon chattered on, he was by no means 
idle, and Walter quickly found himself ready for a 
start 

"Thanks, Muldoon. You've managed first rate. 
What are you going to do now ? " 

** Is it me, sir, what would I do ? Sure, I'll go back 
to the battalion. I wouldn't miss the fun that's 
coming for all the gould in England." 

An orderly was now holding Walter's horse at the 
door, and the light of a lantern showed him his 
Brigadier and Nugent as, surrounded by a group of 
staff-officers, they stood at the door of the farm- 
house waiting for their horses. Walter went up to 
them and touched Nugent on the shoulder. 

" Are you all ready, Desmond ? Good. Got any- 
thing in your wallets ? any grub ? " Walter told him 
he was well provisioned, thanks to Muldoon's fore- 
sight. 

" We must hurry to the brigade as soon as these 
horses come," Nugent went on ; " the French are 
reported to be massing in the valley below for an 
assault at dawn. We're going to show them a trick 
worth knowing." 

Their horses were brought round at this moment, 
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and a minute later they were all mounted and 
trotting slowly, for it was too dark to move fast, 
along the high-road towards the spot where the 
Fusiliers and Cumberland Regiment had been in 
their bivouac. 
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CHAPTER IX 

WALTER had looked at his watch during the 
short wait for the horses, and had seen that 
it was just after two ; the sun would not rise for 
three hours. The night was raw and cold, but fine, 
though the sky was overcast The moon had not 
set, but its light was blotted out by the heavy clouds. 
At first, after the glare of the lanterns in the farm- 
yard, the night had appeared as dark as pitch, but 
as their eyes got accustomed to the darkness they 
found that they were able to see well enough to dis- 
tinguish the white surface of the road for a consider- 
able distance ahead. The guns which they had seen 
drawn up in a long row along the roadside were 
already on the move, at a walking pace, straight 
across the stubble fields, towards the outpost line. 
They could distinguish the gunners stumbling along 
beside their weapons. Behind them Fauquembergues 
was brilliantly lighted up, and the hoarse roar of 
traffic still rose clearly from the valley. A dark 
cloud slowly moving over the ground, moving in a 
northerly direction, was the 5th Division, already on 
the march. As they trotted along Walter managed 
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to undo, with much fumbling, the cloak-straps which 
secured his cloak to the saddle, and succeeded in 
wrapping it round him. 

On arriving at the bivouac, both battalions were 
found to have fallen in, and were standing in silence, 
drawn up in quarter column, the horses of the 
mounted officers being led behind. No light was 
to be seen anywhere. The Brigadier pulled up, but 
Nugent trotted on, and in a moment the battalion 
commanders were standing before their chief. The 
Brigadier produced the last report from the outposts, 
which, written in large characters on stout tracing- 
paper, was clearly readable when stretched over a 
card prepared with luminous paint. 

" You will doubtless have received a copy of this. 
The enemy are massing in very great numbers all 
along the valley of the Lys. There is no doubt 
that they intend to attack us as soon as it is light 
enough for them to see their way. That will be in 
about two and a half hours. Meanwhile we are 
going to turn the searchlights on and slate them. 
It is probable that their guns are already in position 
on the opposite side of the valley, to co-operate with 
their infantry. The Fusiliers and the Cumberland 
R^ment will deploy into line, each with two com- 
panies in reserve, a^d will lie down a few paces in 
front of the line marked out by the electric-light 
standards. Take care not to go too far, or you will 
come into the light Not more than ten paces. 
When the light is turned on, select your own target, 
gentlemen. The range from the crest-line to the 
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high-road below, on which the French will probably 
be seen, is given to me by the engineers as one thou- 
sand yards. They have taken it off the map. Use 
volleys, gentlemen. The nth Brigade will be on 
our right. Three battalions in the front lii^e, the 
other in reserve. Move." 

The battalions were quickly put in motion, and 
advanced steadily in absolute silence to the line on 
which the lofty, tapering standards of steel, stayed 
with stout wire ropes, which were to carry the elec- 
tric lights, stood some hundred yards apart. Here 
they were halted, and proceeded to deploy, the two 
companies selected for the reserve sinking into 
hollows in which they were almost invisible except 
at the shortest distance. The deployment being 
completed, both battalions slowly advanced a few 
paces. There was a clatter and a smothered laugh 
in front of Walter as some men tripped and fell over 
the wire stays supporting the searchlights. An 
officer said sharply, "Less noise there I" Directly 
afterwards the line halted and sank to the ground, 
where it remained motionless. 

Walter could hear the guns which he had seen on 
quitting the farm now ifumble slowly into position, 
continuing the line formed by the infantry. Over- 
head he could see a dark shape swaying slowly to 
and fro ; this puzzled him. It looked like a balloon, 
but he could not conceive the object of using balloons 
at night ; besides, it looked much smaller than the 
army balloons he bad seen. He ventured to ask 
Nugent in a whisper what it was, 
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"An electric-light projector. It's only a small 
balloon." 

The tension began to be unendurable. An officer 
of the Rifles ran up, and reported that the outposts 
in their front had been withdrawn into the wood. 
Behind they could hear the humming of the dynamos 
in their little armoured shelters; no other noise 
could be heard, with the exception of an occasional 
smothered cough or whisper from the line of troops, 
or the click of a rifle-lock or bayonet as a man shifted 
his position. Against each of the fragile-looking 
steel poles carrying the electric searchlights leant a 
sapper, motionless, evidently alive to the importance 
of the duty which was about to fall to his share. 
While they waited the trampling of a large number 
of horses' hoofs could be heard moving along the 
road, coming nearer and nearer. At last the dim 
outlines of a number of horsemen came into view, 
and as these halted quite close to where Walter was 
standing, he saw that it was the Commander-in- 
Chief and his staff. 

Hardly had they arrived when an order was passed 
for all mounted officers to dismount, and accordingly 
Walter dismounted, an orderly taking his horse, with 
that of the Brigadier and Nugent, some little distance 
to the rear. Walter heard some low-toned conver- 
sation going on among the officers immediately sur- 
rounding the Commander-in-Chief, and the next 
moment some one left the group and went towards 
one of the dynamos. He returned directly with a 
tall figure beside him, in whom Walter recognised the 
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engineer officer who had come to the farm in search 
of Colonel Vibart The Field-Marshal asked him 
some questions ; then a staff-officer came towards the 
Brigadier and said, — 
" Please warn the men to be ready to open fire, sir." 
Nugent and Walter immediately ran forward to 
where the infantry were lying, another officer running 
across to the silent guns, and in a moment the rustle 
of the men as they took up a position for firing and 
the click of their rifles as they loaded could be heard 
along the line. There was a short pause. Suddenly 
the electric searchlights flooded the whole valley 
with their brilliant light, making every detail abso- 
lutely as clear as day. Great masses of dark-blue 
infantry could be seen little more than half a mile 
away crowded all along both sides of the river Lys, 
at that time of the year easily fordable ; more in- 
fantry were moving like long blue snakes down the 
roads and tracks leading from the opposite crest into 
the valley. Along the heights opposite were numer- 
ous guns, some in position, others moving into posi- 
tion, the men, guns, and horses being clearly shown 
in the merciless, blinding, paralysing glare of the 
electric light Walter, through his glasses, could 
plainly see the excitement with which all these men 
were seized as the light struck them. The infantry 
springing to their feet, sheltering their eyes from the 
dazzling brilliancy, running this way and that, like 
men distracted 

But with the white blaze of light came the more 
deadly bullet 
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The scene was indescribable. The nearest infan- 
try, crowded in their columns along the banks of the 
stream, were mown down in rows by the biting fire, 
like com before the sickle. The blue snakes moving 
down the opposite slopes burst into a dust of little 
blue specks, running this way and that, seeking shel- 
ter where there was none. After the first terrific 
shock, the gallant French ofiicers restored order to a 
certain extent, and endeavoured to return the fire, 
but the attempt was hopeless from the first Their 
enemy was invisible, hidden behind that blinding 
flood of light, which was so dazzling to the eyes that 
the bravest could do nothing to retaliate. Desperate 
in their gallantry, large numbers, leaving the shelter- 
ing bank of the river road, came charging up the hill 
with fixed bayonets, determined to close with their 
enemy ; but the attempt was hopeless. The hillside 
was like a glacis, and was swept throughout by the 
fire of the British. Again and again the attempt was 
renewed ; again and again it failed, till the shattered 
wreck of what had been a formidable army broke 
into a mob of fugitives, fleeing in blind panic from 
the merciless and searching fire of their foe. They 
streamed across the stony bed of the river, the bullets 
taking a liberal toll as they ran ; they scattered in 
every direction on the far side, some seeking the 
delusive shelter of the numerous farm buildings, mills 
and other bouses along the river, others hurrying in 
sheer panic up the opposite side of the valley. 

Walter was fascinated by the horrible scene, and 
gazed as one in a trance. The noise was terrific ; 
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the incessant crashing of the volleys close in front of 
him, the sinister rattle of maxims somewhere on the 
left, the roar of the batteries on his right, and of the 
howitzer battery beyond the wood, which was making 
a burning shambles of the village of Coyecques — a 
village in which large numbers of the enemy had 
taken refuge— seemed to make the very earth rock 
and tremble. But through all the din he could hear 
the bullets whispering overhead, fired wildly and at 
random by the helpless French — ^bullets which occa- 
sionally, however, found a billet, as was shown by 
the busy movements of the stretcher-bearers behind 
^he firing line. Through the din of the firing the 
cry, " Hi, bearers, here I " could be plainly heard 
every minute, and the limp figure between the staU 
wart bearers would be for a moment sharply silhou- 
etted against the white glare, ere disappearing in the 
obscurity in rear, where, in a convenient hollow, the 
surgeons had already established a dressing-station. 

The French artillery were not idle, and made a 
desperate attempt to restore the fight Walter, turn- 
ing for a moment away from the valley of death, as 
the fair valley of the Lys had Indeed become, could 
see the glare of the French shrapnel bursting high 
in the air in frequent flashes in rear of the British 
fighting line. The light which dazzled the infantry, 
so that any attempt at effective retaliation was prac- 
tically out of the question, had almost as bad an 
effect on the more distant gunners, whose aim was 
further baulked by the height at which the search- 
lights were placed, especially the lights suspended 
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Crom the balloons. In consequence of these things, 
as well as the storm of shell with which they were 
plied by the British guns, fighting in perfect coolness 
and security behind the screen of light, the French 
artillery had little effect on the result of the action, 
and soon found itself silenced, the gunners driven 
from their weapons, or strewing the ground around 
them« Horses were killed in great numbers, waggons 
and limbers were overthrown, and within half an 
hour from the firing of the first shot the crests were 
deserted by the living, who had sought shelter on 
the reverse slopes of the hills, and, shortly after, the 
white flag was flying over what was left of the burn- 
ing villages of Co}recques, Dennebroeueq, and 
Reclinghem. 

Walter was watching through his glasses the village 
of Coyecques, from which dense clouds of smoke were 
slowly rising and drifting up the valley towards the 
north, when he saw a figure emerge from behind the 
shelter of some building holding erect a pole from 
which hung the emblem of surrender. The wind was 
not sufficient to blow out the drapery of the flaog, and 
the distant figure could be seen waving it backward 
and forward energetically, in frantic efforts to attract 
the attention of the enemy. The Fusiliers in Walter's 
front were now firing very slowly, their rifles being so 
hot as to be difficult to handle, at the crowds of 
fugitives hastening up the far side of the valley ; the 
guns on his right were throwing their shells over the 
distant crest, in order to rake the hidden slopes with 
a grazing fire, and all of these were too much occupied 
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to heed the despairing signal from the village away to 
their left front, now marked only by its pall of black 
smoke, beneath which the greedy flames could be seen 
licking round the burning buildings. That the flag 
bad been seen and respected, however, was soon shown 
by the manner in which the remaining occupants of 
the village crowded out from behind the shelter of the 
buildings, the troops piling their arms and throwing 
themselves on the ground, while some could be seen 
running to and fro, removing the wounded and en- 
deavouring to extinguish the fire. The staff-officers 
grouped round the Field- Marshal noted this incident, 
and drew the attention of their commander to it, and 
an officer directly afterwards left the group and, 
mounting his horse, galloped away to the north. 

The white flag was now seen to be showing from 
the village of Dennebroeueq, almost immediately 
below where Walter was standing, being cautiously 
protruded from behind one of the buildings. Directly 
afterwards the same sign of defeat was shown by the 
troops who had taken refuge in Reclinghem, and the 
shrill whistles of the company officers brought the 
firing of the Fusiliers and Cumberland Regiment to a 
stop, in obedience to the order of the Commander-in- 
Chief himself, who now mounted his horse, and, 
followed by his staff, rode rapidly towards the southern 
end of the British line. As he passed, Walter had a 
good view of him, and was struck by the entire 
absence of any sign of triumph from the set sternness 
of his expression. The feeling of satisfaction and 
relief was plainly shown by the radiant faces of the 
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officers in his train, who talked in eager whispers as 
they trotted past, pointing out this and that incident 
to each other, and were evidently entirely satisfied 
with the result of the night's operations. 

Not so their leader. He rode along in silence, a 
horse's length ahead of his suite, his keen glance turn- 
ing to right and left, noting everything, but his set 
and lowering countenance and dark expression giving 
no clue to his feelings. Walter followed him with his 
eyes till he and his staff disappeared from view behind 
the guns, now silent, and then turned with a start to 
the situation nearer at hand. His Brigadier, in un- 
concealed elation, was talking vivaciously to Colonel 
Daunt, Nugent standing silent beside them ; so Walter 
concluded that there was no immediate call on his 
services, and took a few paces forward to where his 
battalion were still lying on the ground from which 
they had been firing. 

The searchlights still shone in steady brilliancy 
over the devastated valley, and where Walter was 
standing in the shade gave sufficient reflected light 
for him to be able to observe the demeanour of the 
men. He was struck by the serious manner in which 
they received their victory. He expected to find 
them shaking hands with each other in noisy triumph, 
laughing aloud now that the tension of fighting was 
removed from their nerves ; but he found them lying 
in silence, gazing open-mouthed on the scene before 
them — too appalled, in fact, at the terrible destructive- 
ness of their own fire, and too full of pity and com- 
passion for the enemy whom they had destroyed, to 
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realize that they had assisted in the triumph of the 
British arms. One man rose to his knees and laughed 
hysterically, and one or two others began to talk in 
excited whispers, till the whole were brought to their 
feet and to silence by the order to examine arms and 
to check over the expended ammunition. 

Wialter was now ordered to go down to the Border 
Rifles, who had been firing from the Bois Quartier, 
and to bring back word as to how they had fared in 
the short engagement. 

A few minutes' running and scrambling through the 
undergrowth of the Bois Quartier brought Walter to 
the line occupied by the Border Regiment during the 
flght, and even as he hurried forward on his mission 
the flashing of lanterns through the trees, showing by 
their fltful light the busy surgeons and the bearers 
passing s^d re-passing with wounded, told him that 
the Rifles had suffered far more heavily, even in their 
sheltered position, than the troops on the more open 
ground above. This he found to have been the case. 
It was impossible to ascertain what the casualties had 
been, but he found that Colonel Bolton himself had 
been severely wounded, that several other officers 
were either killed or wounded, and that considerable 
gaps had been made in their ranks. The Major who 
had taken over the command attributed their loss to 
the fact that the wood, owing to the height of the 
trees, was not screened by the blinding light in the 
same manner as the position on its left ; consequently 
the flashes of the rifles of the Borderers could be clearly 
seen by the enemy, and had attracted their Are. 
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* At one time," he added, " I really thought they 
would get into the wood. A number of them estab- 
lished themselves behind a bank some four hundred 
yards off and made things uncommonly hot They 
made several attempts to rush us, but we were able 
to stop them, as no reinforcements could get to them. 
Eventually they ceased firing, and I believe that the 
remainder of them are still behind the bank, as we 
have not seen them retire. There can't be more 
than a couple of hundred left now, I should ims^ne. 
Tell the Brigadier that my men are exhausted, and 
will require rest if possible. We have been on out- 
posts all night, have had practically no sleep, and, 
of course, no breakfast has been issued yet, though 
the cooks are hard at work now getting the pots 
boiled." 

With this message Walter returned to his Chief. 
As he emerged from the wood and looked across the 
valley, over which the electric light was still shining, 
though with much diminished brightness, he saw a 
British battalion, extended into a long line, with 
another battalion in a second line following as a 
support, moving down into the valley. Behind the 
support were a number of artillery teams, and it 
flashed across Walter's mind that these troops must 
be going forward to endeavour to bring off the guns 
abandoned by the French on the crest of the opposite 
hill. At the bottom of the valley a dense mass of 
Frendi prisoners had formed up along the road, an 
escort of Lancers surrounding them, and it was on this 
mass that the electric lights were now turned 
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General Hippisley was standing as Walter had left 
him, talking to Nugent and some of the senior officers 
of the Fusiliers. Walter gave his message, which was 
received with much surprise by his Brigadier. 

''Poor Bolton I I hope he'll be all right. I should 
have thought that they would have been pretty free 
from loss in that wood. I'm not surprised that they're 
tired. By Jove! who isn't? We'll soon get our 
orders. I expect the 4th or 5th Corps will take up 
the advance now." 

The General resumed his conversation with Walter's 
Colonel, and Walter sat down on the ground and 
looked about him. 

He now noticed for the first time that one of the 
electric-light standards had been shot down in the 
fighting, and was lying in a tangle of wire and steel 
tubing on the ground. The gunners on his right 
were Ijring by their guns, and the rattle of the am- 
munition waggons bringing up fresh supplies could be 
plainly heard. Away to the southward all was still. 
The searchlights which had lighted up the valley in 
that direction were all extinguished, with the excep- 
tion of one, which was throwing its broad beam 
across the valley, now slowly moving along the side 
of the opposite slope, now resting for a moment to 
enable some detail to be scrutinized. 

Fitzgerald now appeared, sauntering up from the 
hollow in which one of the reserve companies of the 
Fusiliers had been lying. 

''Say, Desmond, this has been something like. 
The French have had their gruel. Took it fighting 
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too. No one could have done more. You've not 
done with them yet, though." 

"Where did you go during the fight?" asked 
Walter. 

" Me ? Oh, I strolled over to see the guns working. 
My ! they got off light Only half a dozen wounded 
and two killed. Their chief losses were among the 
waggons and horses in rear. The French were firing 
too high, and your fellows have lost quite a number 
of horses. The only men who were hit were with 
the limbers." 

« What artillery is it ? " asked Walter ; « the corps' 
artillery, I suppose?" 

"No; the corps' artillery never got up in time. 
They're somewhere in rear yet. I heard some one 
say that a message was sent back to stop them when 
it was seen that these guns had the upper hand. The 
brigade division of your divisional artillery were en- 
gaged. There must have been some of the corps' 
artillery on our left, because there's no doubt that it 
was the howitzer battery played hell with Coyecques. 
Great Scott 1 They altered the ground plan of that 
village pretty smart. I don't feel any yearning to 
have high angle fire with lyddite shells dropping 
around me. There go the French prisoners." 

Walter looked in the direction in which the 
American was pointing, and saw the dark column of 
unarmed prisoners passing to the rear between the 
left of the Fusiliers and the edge of the Bois Quartier. 
The column was a long and dense one ; there could 
not have been less than a couple of thousand men. 
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The men of the Fusiliers stared curiously at the dark 
mass, but it was not yet light enough to distinguish 
faces, or even to see to what regiments the prisoners 
belonged. Orderly men from the Fusiliers were now 
running to and fro with the camp kettles filled with 
steaming cocoa, filling the mess-tins of the hungry 
soldiers ; other men were issuing chunks of bread 
which were eagerly devoured, the men eating and 
drinking as they lay on the ground in the position 
from which they had been firing. 

"Your companies in support suffered more than 
your fighting line," went on Fitzgerald. "For the 
same reason that the artillery horses suffered. The 
French fired high. The lefl support had to shift its 
position. One shrapnel burst just right for it, and 
wounded twenty-three and killed four. Not bad for 
one shell, eh? They went a bit towards their left 
then, and directly afterwards another shell got them 
and bowled over a dozen more. Rough luck, wasn't 
it?" 

" Good Heavens I " said Walter ; " I must go and 
see what company it was. Where are they now ? " 

Fitzgerald pointed out their position, and Walter 
hastened across to see if any of his particular chums 
had come to grief. The support made a dark patch 
in a little depression. In two dark figures sitting by 
themselves in front of the remainder he recognised as 
he drew closer two officers, and eagerly asked if any 
officer had been hit 

White, the Captain, nodded. " Yes, bad luck to it 
Young Mason was bowled over by one of their shrap- 
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nel. The first fellow hit in the company, poor chap I" 

"Killed? "asked Walter. 

Captain White nodded again. " Killed instantly. 
We had bad luck getting slated like that without 
being able to do anything. Lost more men than the 
rest of the battalion put together. Preston here had 
a narrow shave. He's wounded, as it is.'* 

The subaltern referred to, who was busy gnawing 
at a chunk of bread, a tin cup full of cocoa steaming 
beside him, paused for a moment in his meal. 

"Oh, ifs nothing. Only drew blood. The right 
shoulder. Rough luck on Mason, wasn't it ?" 

" This infernal war makes one callous, I think/' said 
White. " Look at those chaps wiring into their bread 
and cocoa You'd never think that they had just 
seen nearly half their pals killed and wounded in the 
course of a few minutes." 

Walter thought that this made them all the better 
soldiers. 

" Precisely. Still, it seems a bit unfeeling. That 
American pal of yours is no end of a good sort He 
carried a lot of our wounded, one after another, across 
the open to the dressing-station. Bullets humming 
about all the time. He must be devilish strong. 
None of our chaps are feather-weights. What, got to 
go back to your General? Lucky young b^garl 
You always were a lucky beggar, Desmond." 

Walter laughed, and went back to where his Briga- 
dier and Nugent were sitting on the ground, their 
field-glasses to their eyes, watching the movements of 
the infantry, who, in two long lines, were slowly near- 
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ing the distant crest of the opposite hills. The 
searchlight, playing over their lines, showed their 
movements to those of the observers who had glasses. 
As Walter watched them, the searchlights were sud- 
denly extinguished, and the troops blotted out from 
his view. A pale pink glow, the light of the dawning 
day, spreading over the eastern sky, showed up clearly 
the outlines of the abandoned guns and waggons 
along the heights ; but the slopes on which the infan- 
try were moving were still in shadow, and their move- 
ments were thus hidden for the time Every moment 
the light made objects more distinct, till Walter could 
distinguish the smoking ruins in the valley below, and 
the long string of country carts along the river road 
Turning his glasses on to those carts, he could see that 
they were being filled with wounded by peasants and 
French soldiers. Mounted men were riding up and 
down the line. As Walter watched, the long proces- 
sion started, winding up the hill towards the British 
lines, passing from left to right across the front. A 
mounted man, detaching himself from the column, 
galloped furiously up the hill to the Fusiliers. As he 
came closer, his scarlet aigulette showed that he 
belonged to the Headquarter Staff, and Walter re- 
cognised him as the officer who had ridden off when 
the white flag showed from Coyecques. Opposite to 
where General Hippisley was sitting he palled up his 
horse ; his face was white as death and he reeled in 
his saddle. 

" Brandy, for God's sake I " he whispered hoarsely. 

Nugent ran forward with a flask, which he held to 
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his lips. The new-comer took a long pull at it, and 
the colour came slowly back to his face. 

" My dear fellow, are you wounded ? There's a 
dressing-station here, close by ? " asked Nugent. 

•* Wounded ? Thank God, no I I'm better now ; 
thanks, awfully. I had to go to Coyecques. The 
howitzer battery has been shelling it. My Grod I 
You can't conceive how horrible! Blood 1 blood! 
. . . and fire — horrible I Where's the Field-Mar- 
shal? Thanks"; and the staff-officer galloped off 
after the Commander-in-Chief. 

^ He's had a bit of a shock," said General Hippis- 
ley. « Those lyddite shells are terrible." 

No one else spoke, and soon all were busy with 
their glasses watching the distant infantry, who could 
now be seen crossing the crest-line and evidently 
quite close to the abandoned guns. The sun was 
now about to rise, and its rays shone above the low- 
Ijring bank of clouds, the morning light showing up 
the guns and the figures of the infantry moving on 
the sky-line. 

The grey dawn now showed Walter for the first 
time the line of hills on which the British troops had 
been posted during the night On his right the high 
ground trended away to the southward, running 
roughly parallel to the course of the Lys. Beyond 
the guns he now saw that one or two small woods 
marked the crest-line, and in rear of the artillery ran 
the straggling village of Audinethun, a village which 
had been shrouded in darkness during the night, and 
of which the outlying houses approached quite close 
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to the guns. These houses appeared to have suffered 
considerably from the fire of the enemy. None* of 
them were on fire, but the pitted walls, shattered 
chimneys and gaping roofs bore witness to the de- 
structive effect of the shrapnel bullets. The horses 
belonging to the infantry and staff had been taken 
for safety behind one of these buildings, and were 
now being led round and round at a walking pace. 
Nearer at hand the searchlight train was being pre- 
pared for a move. The tall engineer officer, seated 
on his horse, was energetically superintending the 
work of his sleepy sappers, and the lofty standards 
were being dismantled and packed in their waggons. 
The dynamos had ceased running, the balloons had 
been stowed away, and the whole cumbrous appara- 
tus was being hurriedly made ready for a move to 
the rear. 

Every moment the light increased, and Walter was 
soon able to see more clearly the valley which had 
been swept by the British fire during the n^ht which 
had just ended. The high-road running along the 
river, on the side next the British position, was 
fringed with farms, cottages, and a few more preten- 
tious villas. Nearly all of these were now in a ruin- 
ous state, after the pounding to which they had been 
subjected by the guns ; many were still smouldering, 
and the bed of the valley was obscured by the slow- 
moving smoke rolling slowly to the north before the 
light, almost imperceptible breeze. The road on 
which these buildings stood was fringed with a deep 
border of cottage gardens, which, even in that grey 
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morning light, looked bdght in comparison with the 
sunburnt stubbles surrounding them. 

Through his glass Walter could see scarlet patches 
in these gardens — patches which he at first took to be 
bright flowers, but which a careful inspection showed 
to be caused by the red breeches of the fallen French. 
Everywhere his glass turned, as he swept it slowly 
along the valley, were those scarlet splashes ; even 
on the slopes of the hillside opposite, where the 
distance faded them to a dull crimson glow. Raising 
his glass till the crest of the hills came into his view, 
he saw that the British infantry were now among the 
abandoned guns ; the teams were about to be put to, 
and preparations were being hastily made to bring off 
the pieces. While he watched, the groups he had his 
glasses on seemed to be suddenly obscured by dense 
clouds of dust ; as the dust cleared away, he could see 
the ground covered with struggling men and horses. 
The infantry, who had been carelessly standing round 
the guns, were now to be seen thrown flat on their 
faces, or rapidly extending and lying down along 
the crest-line, their movements obscured by the dust 
clouds flying around them. Beyond a doiibt the 
French had resumed the offensive, and were not dis- 
posed to lose the guns they had temporarily aban- 
doned. The Brigadier and the officers sitting near 
had evidently come to the same conclusion, and, 
erect on their feet, were intently listening for the 
sound of the French guns. It came at last — ^boom! 
boom I boom I — till the roar became continuous and 
individual reports could no longer be distinguished. 
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Sir James Black and the staff of the division now 
made their appearance, and came to a stand a little 
behind Walter and his Brigadier. Walter looked 
curiously at the General, big and burly, on his big 
horse, who, glasses in hand, was intently watching the 
distant struggle. His staff, standing behind him, 
followed his example in silence The artillery-men 
beyond were clustering round their guns with eager 
faces — ^now looking towards the General, as if trying 
to read the progress of the fight from his impassive 
face ; now gazing towards the opposite hills, with 
hands screening their eyes from the light of the new- 
risen sun. 

The General turned in his saddle and gave a low 
mder, and the next moment a staff-officer pushed his 
way forwards through the line of recumbent infantry 
and galloped furiously down the hill to where the 
long line of country carts crowded with French 
wounded were painfully ascending the slope, moving 
across the front of the British guns. The General 
was evidently anxious to get his front cleared, in 
case he should be required to cover the retkement of 
the infantry still maintaining their ground on the 
other side of the valley ; and with this object his 
staff-officer could be heard, with loud voice and fierce 
gesticulation, urging the peasant drivers to quicken 
the pace of the convoy. His efforts had little effect 
The miserable animals in the carts did their best, the 
peasants shouted and cracked their whips, the soldiers 
of the escort rode alongside, urging the horses with 
blows from the butts of their lances ; but the increase 
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of pace gained by all these exertions was very trifling. 
At least twenty minutes more would elapse before 
the struggling train would clear the front, and before 
that time the guns might be required to protect their 
infanty in a retirement 

General Black was equal to the occasion. He 
shouted to the artillery Colonel, watching the incident 
from behind his guns, to send his teams down to the 
rescue. The order had been anticipated ; the men 
were in readiness, and hardly had the General spoken 
before the teams from the guns and limbers were 
cantering, with much clattering and jingling of trace- 
hooks and chains, down the slope to the obstructive 
convoy. Their arrival quickly altered the situation. 
In a moment each pair of the powerful artillery 
horses were hooked on to a cart, and with a cheer and 
loud cracking of whips cantered up the road, whirling 
the thick dust all around them, lifting the little 
French horses almost off their legs, till the entrance 
to Audinethun was reached, when the drivers un- 
hooked and galloped down the hill for a fresh load. 
The carts with their melancholy burdens passed 
withiii a few hundred yards of the British lines, and 
through his glass Walter could plainly see the 
blanched faces and lack-lustre eyes of many of the 
wounded. Most of them seemed to be stunned and 
either unconscious or in a species of stupor, but 
many shrieked aloud as the accelerated motion of 
the springless carts caused renewed agony. 

A sutgeon in the British service, who had been 
riding alongside, galloped across to the General and 
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remonstrated at the rough handling to whidi the 
wounded were being subjected. Sir James Black 
cut him very short 

" Go back to your wounded, sir ! " he thundered, " or 
go to the rear under arrest ! " 

The surgeon, his face white and lips compressed, 
hesitated for an instant, and then obeyed. In another 
moment the front was cleared, and the guns were free 
to act if required. Meanwhile the distant infantry 
had grimly held their own. The glass showed them 
but indistinctly, owing to the dust flying all round 
them from the shells of the enemy and to the manner 
in which their uniforms blended with the ground, but 
it was clear that no movement in retreat had been 
made. The teams, foiled in their effort to remove 
the guns, were now returning in groups across the 
valley. The battalion which had been in a second or 
supporting line had now prolonged the firing line to 
the left, and was doubtless bearing its part in the 
fight No attempt at reinforcing the infantry was 
being made from the British side, at which many low- 
toned comments were being passed around the little 
groups of officers watching the progress of the combat 

While this struggle was going on, the sharp rattle 
of the nearer musketry blending with the unin- 
terrupted roar of the distant French artillery, a 
balloon, rising apparently from somewhere far beyond 
the French position, aroused the attention of the on- 
lookers. It rose slowly till it could be seen floating 
at a considerable height, being some three or four 
miles from where Walter was standing. 
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While all were discussing in low voices this further 
sign of activity on the part of the enemy, Sir James 
Black called General Hippisley to him. Walter 
watched the conference between the two officers, the 
burly figure of the Divisional Commander stooping 
forward towards the sturdy Brigadier, who, with leg^ 
apart, hands behind his back, stood listening to the 
instructions of his superior. General Black was 
emphatic in his manner. He leant on his horse's neck, 
so as to avoid raising his voice, but gesticulated 
abruptly, now sweeping his hand along the direction 
of the British front, now pointing to where the village 
of Fauquembergues lay in rear. The conference 
came to an end at last. 

" Very well, sir," said the Brigadier aloud ; " am I 
to move at once?" 

Walter cocked his ears. 

" No ; not till the 4th Division come up. Mean- 
while get all ready." 

General Hippisley turned round and Walter met 
his eye. 

"Oh, there you are, Desmond. Get your horse, 
ride along the outposts of the brigade — to the Border 
Rifles and Highlanders, that is to say — and tell them 
to be ready to march off as soon as possible They 
are to move into the large hollow between the 
Fauquembergues road and the Ferme de la Fordt 
Not to move till relieved. Do you understand? 
Right ; then off you go." 

Walter called his orderly, and in a moment was 
mounted and rode away. Cantering along the front of 
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the Bois Quartier, he soon attracted the attention of 
the Major in command of the Rifles, gave the order 
to him, and pushing his horse into a gallop, followed 
the wood round till he came upon the Highlanders. 
The Highlanders were still in their outpost position, 
their sehtries lying on a hilltop, from which they 
commanded, now that the sun had risen, a view of 
several miles up both the valleys of the Lys and Aa, 
and were able to see across the hollow in which 
Maisnil lay as far as Dohem, some three miles to 
their front The patrols which had been advanced 
during the darkness were now returning, and the 
bulk of the battalion was lying, busy with breakfast, 
in some sheltered ground, a few hundred paces behind 
their sentries. They were all well posted in the 
details of the night combat, and were inclined to be 
very indignant that they had had no part in it The 
general complaint was that they had neither fired a 
shot themselves, since the day before, nor had they 
even had the felicity of being themselves under Are. 

Walter gave his message and jogged back to the 
hollow appointed as the rendezvous. 

It was now broad daylight, and a lovely autumn 
morning. The dark clouds which had looked 
threatening at dawn were now moving to the north 
before the gentle southerly breeze. From all appear- 
ances, another day of heat was in store for the troops. 
Scarcely had Walter left the Highlanders when he 
met a battalion coming to take their place, the 
leading company extended into a flexible chain of 
scouts, the remainder of the battalion moving in 
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column. In the young staff-officer riding beside the 
Colonel Walter recognised an acquaintance, who he 
knew .was on the staff of the 4th Division ; so he 
assumed that that division was relieving the 6th in the 
front As he drew near to the depression in which 
General Hippisley intended to concentrate his 
brigade, he saw that the transport was already in its 
place, the drivers busy taking their horses out of the 
waggons, from one of which a supply officer was 
making an issue of coal and wood to the battalion 
quartermasters. Walter took the opportunity of 
asking the quartermaster of the Fusiliers — a fine speci- 
men of an old soldier, with a grizzled moustache and 
sunburnt, resolute face — how he had been getting on. 
Old Macdermott had no complaints to make. 

** By Gad t " he said, ^ Tve had worse times on 
manoeuvres. Last night was a bit thick, though. Just 
as we were getting the kettles boiled at our first halt^ 
away beyond Maisnil," jerking a sunburnt thumb 
towards the hillside, '* we had to kick our fires out 
and move. Of course, that knocked hot dinners on 
the head. After that I couldn't get the fires going till 
nearly ten, and got soup made, — tinned, you know, — 
and was going to issue tiiat, but the Colonel said, ' Oh, 
damn the soup ! let the men sleep ' ; so that knocked 
the soup on the head. I couldn't keep it hot, so 
cooled it down in some spare kettles ; and, b^ad ! at 
two, when the firing stopped, they were all shouting 
or cocoa. Luckily there was plenty of water. No 
delay with them damned filters. The doctors have 
something else to think about now. Then we had 
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barely got the cocoa and bread issued when I was 
told to pack up and come here ; and as Major Nugent 
says we'll be here two or three hours, begad ! I'll give 
the boys a hot dinner for once." 

"A hot breakfast, you mean. It's not six yet." 

*'Call it what you like. I call hot meat dinner, 
never mind the time of day. Fresh meat too 
me boy. Here's the waggon coming with it from 
Fauquembergues." 

As he spoke a waggon turned into the hollow, its 
contents roughly covered with a tarpaulin, from under 
which projected various excrescences suggestive of 
freshly killed beef. Burton, the hard-worked trans- 
port officer, rode beside the waggon. 

" Begad I " said the quartermaster, *• Burton's a good 
chap, but, damn me ! to look at him now, no one would 
give sixpence for either him or his horse. Did you 
ever see man or beast so weary ? Now we'll soon 
get started ; " and Macdermott bustled off to where 
Burton, surrounded by the other quartermasters of 
the brigade, was commencing the preparations for an 
issue of fresh beef, that luxury when campaigning. 

Walter suddenly bethought him of the food in his 
wallets, and, just as he was setting to work on a hasty 
breakfast, the different battalions of the brigade 
began to pour into the hollow, the Highlanders stri- 
ding over its northern boundary as the other corps 
topped the slope on its eastern side. A few brief 
commands and the battalions were halted, leave was 
given to the men to fall out within the limits of the 
hollow, which was of considerable extent, a flag 
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signal-station was established on the high ground, 
and every one settled down to rest as best they might 
The Brigadier and Nugent sat down to write letters ; 
so, as there was no work for Walter to do, he strolled 
over to where his brother-officers were lying in a 
circle on the stubble, exchanging experiences and 
speculating as to what was before them in the day 
which had just begun. The French artillery was still 
pounding away in the distance, and nearer at hand 
the sharp rattle of the British musketry could also be 
heard. 

" Those beggars of the i ith Brigade are still at it," 
said one, as Walter threw himself beside the circle. 
'' I call it an infernal shame that no one was sent to 
back them up. We ought to have collared those 
guns, too." 

Several others had plenty to say on the same 
subject, and a desultory conversation went on for 
some little time. Suddenly the French firing ceased, 
the musketry fire stopping at the same time. This 
gave fresh cause for speculation, and while a rather 
sleepy argument on the subject was going on, the 
gaunt figure of Fitzgerald was seen striding down the 
hill to join them, pushing his bicycle beside him. He 
threw himself on the ground beside Walter. 

" Well, I guess that's finished Act I.," he said. 

Half a dozen voices at once * asked him for his 
news. 

"The only news I have is that the French have 
concluded to keep those guns across the valley, and 
that your chaps are making the best of their way 
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back to this side. Your General seems to think that 
the French mean coming for him in force. The 4th 
Division are strung out along the crest you were on 
right away along the valley. They're working like 
blazes with pick and spade, intrenching themselves. 
The whole of the corps' artillery is in position. 
Here's your divisional artillery now ; " and he pointed 
to the southern end of the hollow, where the leading 
horsemen of the three batteries could now be seen 
walking their horses down the slope. The guns, in a 
long line, rumbled after them. 

Fitzgerald stopped speaking, and all watched the 
batteries as they formed up in the hollow, some 
distance away from the infantry. As soon as they 
were halted, the men dismounted and set about pre- 
paring a feed for their horses, which were removed 
from the limbers and waggons, and picqueted in a 
long row. 

" I wouldn't be a gunner for something," said one 
of the subalterns. ** Look at those chaps. They're dead ' 
tired, but they've got to feed and look after their 
horses, and clean their guns, mend harness, etc; while 
our chaps can clean their rifles in five minutes and 
have nothing else to care about" 

" The/re good men, those gunners of yours," said 
Fitzgerald ; " gunners are good men in every service, 
I think. I've seen our boys both in peace and war, 
and they can hold their own, sir, though there are not 
many of them." 

"Here come the nth Brigade," said one of the 
group. "They look pretty sick at being fetched 
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back. I wonder which were the battalions which 
went across the river." 

" I bet it was the leading battalions. Look ! they're 
some files weaker in all their companies than the 
others. They must have caught it a bit" 

Fitzgerald laughed. "Young man," he said, "you 
talk of these battalions having caught it I tell you 
that there are a very considerable number of French 
battalions which couldn't show as strong a front as 
one of those companies after this morning's work." 

''What strength do you suppose they had en- 
gaged?" 

'' My calculation is, and I am not a new hand at 
this game, you must remember, that you managed to 
pretty well wipe out a complete army corps this 
morning." 

" Oh, come, Mr. Fitzgerald ; you're getting a bit 
off." 

*' Vm rather understating it, if anything. I counted 
ninety-two guns abandoned on the hills, not to men- 
tion several capsized ; that accounted for the best 
part of the guns of an army corps. Then the infantry, 
as you all saw for yourselves, were crowded as close 
as could be on both sides of the river for considerably 
over a mile. Not many of them got back, eh ? Then 
remember the columns marching down the hill roads ; 
they were pretty well annihilated." 

"According to you, then," said Walter, "one divi- 
sion has wiped out an army corps ? " 

" Why, certainly. Remember, they couldn't hit 
back. No one can shoot where he has the electric 
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searchlight blazing into his eyes, and can see nothing 
to aim at either." 

-And the moral is?" 

''The moral is, that when you are about to attack 
a civilized foe^ you should deploy into your attack 
formations as soon as you come within effective range. 
That is, unless you know for certain that he has no 
searchlights.'' 

'' You wouldn't find it easy to march across country 
by night in loose attack formations." 

" A matter of training, I grant you. It will require 
very careful training, the best of maps, and the best 
of leading. If your masses are suddenly uncovered, 
as the masses of the French were this morning, what 
can you expect but annihilation, in the face of modem 
weapons ? " 

" I bet night attacks will be a bit off after this," 
suggested a junior subaltern ; ** and a good job too. 
Why can't they leave one in peace at night ? " 

** You'll see a day attack before you're much older. 
Shrimp," put in one of the Captains, who had been an 
attentive listener to the discussion. 

"Well, if we gave them such beans as Mr. Fitz- 
gerald says," s^id another, " I can't make out why we 
did not pursue at once, and complete the rout All 
the text-books say that when your enemy is beaten, 
there should be a vigorous pursuit" 

"You must have beaten him first, though. It's 
quite possible that you may have six or seven corps 
opposite to you. If one is wiped out, thaf s no reason 
there should not be plenty of fight in the others. 
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Besides," Fitzgerald went on, ** political considerations 
may come in. Your General is in direct telegraphic 
communication with London, and with the German 
army too. You don't know what may be in the air." 

" True ; but, talking of telegraphs, why is there all 
this bother about laying the wires, etc Fm sure a 
sapper I was talking to yesterday was worried to 
death about his wires. What's the good of this wire- 
less telegraphy, if we have to haul all this kit of wires 
and poles about with us ? " 

" The wires and poles are reduced to a minimum 
now. I was talking to the engineer officer in chaise 
of the dynamos about that very thing this morning," 
said Fitzgerald, ** and he told me that they are now 
erecting a station for wireless telegraphy at Fauquem- 
bergues and 6taplea Even then they won't be able 
to quite dispense with the wires, as the wires can be 
worked much quicker. The air line will lessen the 
congestion and the risk of connection being broken, 
that's all." 

Major Rivers, who had been listening in a sleepy 
fashion to this conversation, now ventured to inter- 
pose. 

** There's one thing I should like to know," he said, 
** and that is if any gentleman can tell me what has 
happened to the 5th Division? They were bivouacked 
on those fields last night," pointing to the slopes 
above Fauquembergues. " I have not seen them since 
daybreak. Has any one any idea where they are ? " 

This was a conundrum. Walter was appealed to, 
as one who had ridden over most of the ground in 
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the early morning, but he had seen nothing. At last 
he remembered. 

"Stay a moment. I remember seeing them — at 
least, it must have been them — marching north, to- 
wards the Highlanders' outposts, when the alarm 
went this morning. When we rode out of that farm 
we saw a huge, dark mass, which Nugent said was the 
5th Division, marching to the north." 

Major Rivers got up and strolled over to the High- 
landers for further information. He returned in a 
moment 

** You're quite right, Desmond ; they passed through 
the outpost lines — guns, cavalry and all— marching to- 
wards Dohem, before light They had a battalion of 
mounted infantry with them, scouting." 

"Much good they would be in the dark," said 
Walter. 

" Well, I don't expect they went far in the dark. 
Rather taking chances, though. I wonder what their 
little game is ? " 

" Here comes old Black and his crowd," put in an 
irreverent youngster. " Looks as if he thought he 
had won the blooming fight off his own bat" 

There was a general laugh. Sir James Black, fol- 
lowed by his staff, rode slowly into the hollow, curious 
eyes watching them from all sides. Dismounting 
below where the signallers were lying, looking out 
towards the east and south, the General and his fol- 
lowers seated themselves on the grass, and were soon 
busy studying maps, reading papers, writing, and 
otherwise passing the time. 
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"By gad! the sun's getting hot No shade any- 
where. It's after eight o'clock, you fellows." 

" I say, wake up; here's old Murphy with his table- 
cloth. Now for some grub." 

Every one woke up with some suddenness at this 
announcement. There, indeed, was the mess-sergeant, 
a cloth over his arm, a large basket in his hand, and 
two men behind him carrying steaming camp-kettles. 
Among the men there was also a noticeable stir. 
Those who had been lying asleep in the sun, and 
they were the majority, were now rousing themselves, 
and the long grey lines were being resolved into 
little circular groups, of which the focus in every 
instance was just such another camp-kettle. 

A smart sei^eant walked towards the group of 
officers ; catching the eye of one of the subalterns, he 
saluted. 

" Dinners are out, sir." 

** Dinners at eight o'clock ! Well, I'm blowed I I 
suppose I must ask if there are 'Any complaints.' 
Fancy being stuck for * orderly bug ' on service ! " 

So, buckling on his sword, the youngster went 
growling off, and was watched lazily by his comrades 
as he went round the line^ with the time-honoured 
formula. His duty was soon over, and, unbuckling 
his sword as he went, he came slowly back to his 
comrades. 

" Not a complaint, not a solitary * grouse,' " he ejacu- 
lated ''The men are as happy as a lot of bean- 
feasters." 

He stood for a moment looking round the circle. 
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" Well, I'm blowed ! " he went on. " I wish you 
fellows could see yourselves. Of all the dirty, un- 
shaven scoundrels I You look like a lot of blooming 
hop-pickers I " 

No one took the slightest notice of this insult, the 
attention of all being entirely taken up with Sergeant 
Murphy, who, after spreading his cloth on the ground, 
proceeded to help every one to the savoury stew 
which was steaming in the great iron kettles. Every 
one tendered his iron plate in turn, and was helped 
by the mess-sergeant with as much ceremony as if 
he were dispensing the rarest of delicacies on some 
festive occasioa Meanwhile, some of the junior 
members of the mess explored the basket which the 
sergeant had brought with him. 

" Whiskey ! as I'm a living sinner ! " 

"And soda!" said another. "Sergeant Murphy, 
where did you get it?" 

*' I did a bit of a swop, sir. I bought some hams 
in the village beyant, but there was no way of cook- 
ing them; so I swopt with the caterer of the Head- 
quarter mess for a half-dozen of whiskey and four 
dozen soda. IVe got twQ dozen of soda here, sir, 
and I'm to draw the rest as I want it I've got a 
cake, too, sir. A very good one, though it was made 
in France." 

Sergeant Murphy was unanimously voted a wonder, 
and soon all were busily engaged in satisfying their 
hunger and thirst. This done, sleep soon began to 
overpower them. While the Fusiliers had been dis- 
posing of their dinner, most of the other occupants of 
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the hollow had been similarly engaged, and by nine 
o'clock there was hardly an open eye in the divisions, 
with the exception of a few of the staff who had still 
work to do and the watchful signallers on the hill- 
side. Even the hard-worked Burton had been able 
to find time for a nap. 

Time wore on, and as the sun rose in the heavens 
the heat became more and more severe. Still the 
weary soldiers of the 6th Division slumbered on in 
their sheltered hollow, till, shortly after eleven o'clock, 
they were all roused with startling suddenness by the 
outburst of a terrific cannonade close at hand. In an 
instant the division was awake. The men looked at 
each other as they rubbed their eyes. There was no 
doubt about it ; a cannonade was going on, to which 
the firing of the previous night had been merely 
child's play. They sat and looked at each other in 
silence. The air seemed torn and rent by the inces- 
sant reverberation of the firing, which every instant 
swelled louder and louder. Fitzgerald jumped to his 
feet and picked up his bicycle. 

"This is the real thing at last," he said. "Good- 
bye for the present, gentlemen. I must see what's 
going on ; " and he started towards the front, the tall 
figure pushing the bicycle soon disappearing from 
view over the crest of the hill. 
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CHAPTER X 

WHEN the firing referred to in our last chapter 
broke out, Sir James Black and his staff 
walked up to the high ground on the east side of the 
hollow in order to see what was going on, and when 
Walter saw his chief and Nugent follow their 
example, he rose from the ground and joined them. 

When he got on to the top of the plateau he was 
able to form some idea of the situation. From where he 
stood, above Fauquembergues, the ground gradually- 
rose on his right hand— to the south that is to say, as, 
naturally, he was facing eastward. Along this high 
ground was a long, a very long, line of guns, stretch- 
ing away as far as he could see. The guns were 
withdrawn from the crest-line to such an extent that 
they were just able to fire over it, being themselves 
thus greatly screened from the view of the enemy on 
the other side of the valley. On the lower ground 
in their rear stood the limbers and waggons. A con- 
tinual stream of gunners running backwards and 
forwards with ammunition testified to the rapidity of 
the fire, if further testimony were needed than the 
incessant reports blending into one continuous roar. 
The enemy's guns on the far side of the valley were 
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firing with great fury, but, when Walter first arrived 
on the scene, with but little effect, most of their 
shells bursting harmlessly high in the air in rear of 
the line of guns. Obviously they had as yet experi- 
enced some difficulty in finding the exact situation of 
the British artillery. 

The position which the British troops had occupied 
during the night attack had been everywhere aban- 
doned, the troops being withdrawn considerably from 
the line from which a view into the valley could be 
obtained. Doubtless when the time came to resist 
the advance of the French infantry, this line would 
be re-occupied. Meanwhile the infantry destined for 
its defence were l)ring down in the shelter afforded 
by the Bois Quartier, by the village of Audinethun, 
and by some hollows running almost parallel to the 
front along the road between the village last named 
and Fauquembergues. A sudden depression running 
for some little distance along the road between Fau- 
quembergues and Fruges also gave cover to a lai^e 
force of infantry, who were in a safe position, though 
in rear of the guns in action, owing to the very steep 
slopes sheltering them. Projectiles which missed the 
guns must inevitably pass harmless over their heads 

Walter was surprised to see that the narrow gauge 
railway connecting Fauquembergues and Fruges was 
being utilized by the invaders, as, while he watched, a 
long train came puffing round the comer beyond 
Renty. This train stopped in the valley below him, 
and from it poured masses of grey-clad infantry 
Though they were only a mile off, Wadter found that 
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without his glasses he could not see them at all, 
owing to the remarkable manner in which their cam- 
paigning uniforms conferred on them the benefit of 
invisibility. As soon as they b^an to march, moving 
in a long column along the banks of the Aa, the 
dust betrayed them, but when stationary no one 
would have suspected their existence. 

Over Renty a balloon was Aying, the detachment 
and waggons standing in the field close to the rail- 
way line. From this balloon an observer would be 
able to detect any attempts of the French to move 
troops into the valley of the Lys in ample time to 
allow of the infantry of the defence occup)ring the 
trenches with which they had seamed the slopes 
covering that valley. Over the French artillery 
position was also floating a balloon, and it was from 
this balloon that the effects of the fire of the French 
guns was doubtless being observed. As it was quite 
three miles from the position of the British, and the 
atmosphere was hazy with heat, it was no easy matter 
to mark the effects of this fire, especially as the guns 
were strung out across the open fields, and were not 
in the vicinity of trees, houses, or any prominent 
landmarks. 

So far as an artillery position pure and simple was 
concerned, the French had much the best of it 
Their guns were posted along a commanding ridge, 
in its appearance reminding Walter very much of 
the H(^s Back near Aldershot, which raised its 
slopes on the opposite side of the valley, above the 
villages, of Redinghem and Vinely. The French 
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guns, like those of the British, were withdrawn from 
the crest, and the only manner in which their position 
was betrayed was by the faint flickers of light which 
any one armed with a powerful glass could see above 
the crest of the ridge. This ridge was rather higher 
than the more extended gun position of the British, 
and was about a mile or more in length, but was very 
wanting in depth, a feature which aided greatly the 
gunners of the invaders, making the task of obtain- 
ing a correct range much easier. No troops were 
visible anywhere to the eastward, nor was dust to be 
seen rising, as would have been the case if columns 
were on the march. Except for the terrific concus- 
sion of the artillery fire, all was still. 

"They don't seem to be getting much forrarder 
with all this waste of ammunition," said Walter, as, 
after a careful look round him, he took up his posi- 
tion beside Nugent 

"Well," was the reply, "you can't tell what out 
guns are doing, and the French will get the range 
directly, I expect. I think our chaps must be 
satisfied with their range, as IVe not seen them make 
any alterations since we came. With this quick- 
firer, once you get it well anchored and the range 
fixed, you can fire a lot of rounds without making 
any alterations in your laying. Those guns seem to 
be as steady as rocks. They can fire eight rounds a 
minute with them now, so a gunner told me the other 
day. With a well-trained detachment, that is to say. 
' By Jove 1 " went on Nugent, " it looks as if this was 
going to be the critical point of the fight after all ; 
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here's the Commander-in-Chief, and Sir William Cut- 
ler too. IVe seen nothing of him since we landed" 

Walter glanced round in the direction in which 
Nugent was looking, and saw the Commander-in- 
Chief and his staff, together with the General of the 
2nd Corpsj riding slowly up the hillside from Renty. 
Nearing the summit, all dismounted, and walked 
across the fields towards where General Black and 
his staff were watching the progress of the fight. 
The horses were led along in the cover of the slopes. 
For some moments the staffs stood chatting in one 
large cluster, forming, when united, a very lai^e and 
conspicuous group in their blue clothing, a fact of 
which they were sternly reminded by the quick 
bursting in unpleasant proximity of a number of 
shrapnel The dust flew in clouds all round them, 
but, strange to say, no one was hurt One hint of 
this kind was enough, and the ofiScers of the staff 
were quickly ordered to move into the hollow shelter- 
ing the 6th Division, with the exception of one or two 
officers, whose services were required by the Field- 
Marshal. 

Walter and Nugent had to leave their point of 
vantage with the others, and sat down again in the 
hollow, trying to wait unconcernedly for what the 
day might bring forth. 

" You see," said Nugent, " the enemy weren't long 
in spotting the blue uniforms, even at that distance. 
If the staff had only been dressed like anybody else, 
they might have stayed there as long as they liked 
without being noticed." 
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They lay in silence for some time. The squadron 
of Hussars attached to the division had now entered 
the hollow, coming from the direction of Fauquem- 
bei^es, and were standing by their horses. The 
gunners were fussing round their guns, and in some 
of the infantry battalions fresh ammunition was being 
issued. In the other battalions the men were sitting 
by their arms, listening to the roar of the cannonade. 

After some half an hour or so of this, Walter was 
surprised to see Fitzgerald re-enter the hollow, this 
time without his bicycle. He saw Walter, and sat 
down slowly beside him. 

* Well, what news ? " said Walter. 

** From my point of view, the most important news 
is that my wheel is eternally smashed. A shrapnel 
bullet caught it fair on the front sprocket wheel, and 
sent it flying out of my hand into a thousand pieces. 
From your point of view, the most important news is 
that your gunners are having a very rough time of it 
above." 

"Why, they weren't suffering at all when I was 
looking at them some time aga" 

"They're suffering enough now," said Fitzgerald 
gravely. "I don't think I'm a particularly nervous 
person, but I concluded that if I wanted to see New 
York again I had better light out from up there ; so 
I lit A live journalist's better than a dead donkey. 
They're sticking to it like men, and they're slating 
the French well, so the man in the balloon says. 
They have a telephone to the balloon, and the man in 
it tells them exactly what the French are doing. 
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Your chaps got the range first, it appears, and had a 
fine time for a bit ; but the French have the range 
now, and are sweeping the ^ound above in style 
with their shrapnel" 

"Surely we must have put some of their guns out 
of action, if we were the first to get the range." 

"Why, certainly you may have done so; but 
the/ve enough guns in action to give you some 
trouble yet" 

" What's it like up there ? " asked Walter. 

"What's it like? Well, it would be a common- 
place remark to say it's like hell, but that's the 
nearest simile that occurs to me at present Til tell 
you what it looks like. The whole of the ground on 
which the guns are standing is one great whirlpool of 
dust, dust driving in every directioa It makes a 
regular yellow cloud over everything. There's not 
enough wind to drive it away. It's like looking 
through one of your London fogs. Through this 
you can see, dimly, mind you, guns overturned, men 
struggling on the ground, horses ditto, and your 
gunners, many of them stripped to the waist, work- 
ing like demonl The noise is awful. Your Field- 
Marshal is standing up there like a graven image. 
He's out of the direct Une of the fire, but if I was an 
insurance agent I'd take no risks on him." 

" What about the infantry ? " 

"Oh, their turn's not come yet They're lying 
snug enough now." 

While they were sitting talking thus, General 
Black came running down the slope into the hollow. 
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There was at once a restless stir through all the 
division. Surely something was coming now. In 
a hoarse voice the General called for officers com- 
manding brigades and battalions, and in a moment 
these officers were grouped in front of him, as he 
stood, map in hand, the perspiration streaming from 
his florid face, the dust caked thickly on his coarse 
moustadie. He looked quickly round the little circle. 

•* Gentlemen, our time is coming. The enemy are 
about to attempt to envelope our left flank. We 
are to put a stop to this. The 5th Division, which 
is already at Cl^ty, is to co-operate. The nth 
Infantry Brigade will at once move into Fauquem- 
bergues, and will be conveyed by rail to Ouve 
Wirquin, about four miles up the valley. Two trains 
are waiting. You must put two battalions in each. 
Any men for whom there isn't room must march. 
The 1 2th Brigade and mounted troops, with the 
mounted scouts of both brigades, will move from 
Fauquembergues vid Avroult The cavalry and 
mounted scouts will cover the advance. At Clity 
our action will be guided by circumstances. The 
ammunition carts and ammunition column will move 
by the road, as well the ambulances ; the rest of 
the divisional transport will remain here till further 
orders. Is that quite clear? Well, move at once.'' 

In a moment all was bustle and excitement The 
I ith Brigade were the first to get away, being nearest 
to the road, and were soon moving at a steady run 
down the hill into Fauquembergues to where the 
trains were waiting for them. 
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The Highlanders and Rifles now led the 12th 
Brigade. Then came the batteries of the divisional 
artillery, then the Cumberland Regiment, the Fusiliers 
bringing up the rear. The Hussars and the mounted 
scouts of all the infantry battalions of the division, 
these latter numbering forty-eight men in all, left 
the high-road, and moved at a trot across the fields 
towards the north, the Hussars spreading out like a 
fan in front, the mounted riflemen moving in rear in 
two compact bodies. 

Walter found himself riding with the officers of 
the divisional staff", his Brigadier riding alongside the 
Divisional Commander. The road they were follow- 
ing led them past the outskirts of Fauquembergues, 
the streets of which village were crowded with trans- 
port in the most terrible confusion. 

As the column turned off* to the north, Walter 
was able to get a glance down the long and crowded 
street A straggling row of heavy wagons was al- 
most blocking it, some turned one way some another, 
the drivers shouting at their horses and at each 
other ; Army Service Corps officers were running 
about like men distracted, their hands full of papers, 
horsemen and cyclists were worming their way 
through the press, fatigue parties were unloading 
stores of every description, and a string of white- 
tilted ambulances, struggling to force a passage 
through the throng, added to the confusion. 

The continuous roar of the cannonade formed a 
bass accompaniment to the varied noises of this 
tumult 
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Walter felt rejoiced at turning his back on this 
turmoil, in which men and horses were sweltering 
in the dust clouds under the fierce autumn sun, and 
rode with a light heart towards the unknown. The 
road led them at first along the bank of the Aa, 
and was one of those fine poplar-lined causeways 
for which France has such a high reputation. The 
men, elated at the prospect of a brush with the 
enemy, strode along at a good four miles an hour, 
in spite of the torrid sun and the heavy dust, which 
the southerly wind carried along with the column. 
This dust was almost worse in front than in the 
rear, and the uniforms of the officers on Sir James 
Black's staff were soon thickly powdered. 

As the road wound away from the valley, and the 
pace slackened as the men breasted the hill, loud 
cheers from the valley they had quitted made all 
look round in time to see the train with the leading 
battalions of the nth Brigade, the men crowded 
into open trucks, puffing towards its destination. 
The men of the 12th Brigade were eager to return 
this cheer, but their exuberance of spirits was 
quickly checked by their officers, for fear of the 
sound of the cheering reaching ears for which it 
was not intended. Before the head of the column 
entering Avroult lost sight of the railway, the second 
train, bearing the second portion of the brigade, 
was seen rattling slowly after its predecessor. Like 
the rest of the villages through which Walter had 
passed, Avroult appeared to be almost deserted by 
its inhabitants, who had probably taken refuge under 
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the guns of the fortress of St Omer, which lay 
some eighteen miles to the northward A few 
scowling old women stood at their doors as the 
troops strode past, one or two old men shook their 
fists in impotent rage at the invader, but the bulk 
of the inhabitants had fled, leaving their houses 
locked and shuttered behind thent Walter thought 
it probable that some of the fugitives had carried 
news of the flank movement of the British to the 
enemy, but Nugent reassured him on this point 

^It is quite possible," he said, ^that people may 
have gone from here to the French lines last night, 
up to midnight say, but since the firing began this 
morning you may be quite certain that our cavalry 
have let no one through. All this flank has been 
very closely watched since thb movement was 
decided on. By the bye," he went on, "one of 
these fellows" — ^with a gesture towards Sir James 
Black's stafi*— *' has just told me how we got a clue 
to the movement of the French in this direction, 
the movement which we are about to foil, if we can. 
It's rather interesting. The engineers flew one of 
those little captive balloons fitted with the new 
telescopic photographic apparatus over this flank 
this morning. Of course there was no one in the 
balloon, which was quite a small one. They got 
some half-dozen n^atives. These they developed, 
and the prints showed nothing of any consequence ; 
so they took a print on celluloid and threw it on 
a screen, — ^like a lantern slide, you know, — and then 
they noticed that some of the roads leading north- 
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west from the French position were obliterated in 
some manner. Another negative gave a better re- 
sult, and they found then that it was dust, and that 
these roads were crowded with troops obviously 
marching to envelope our left and drive us in a 
southerly direction and away from our German 
friends, and, of course, from our communications. 
However, this little game will be knocked on the 
head now." 

'' How was it that our cavalry did not find this 
out?" asked Walter. "If they were in touch, as 
they should have been, surely they should have got 
an inkling of something." 

"The French were too strong for them on that 
flank. That was what first drew the attention of 
our chaps to the probability of something going on. 
It was clear they had something to hide." 

While they marched steadily on, the men sweating 
under the blistering sun, their mouths parched with 
the heat and dust, the cannonade behind them still 
rumbled on without intermission, occasionally burst- 
ing forth into a greater fury, occasionally almost 
dying away, but still continuing without cessation 
its threatening accompaniment to their march. As 
the head of the column neared C16ty, Walter looked 
out for some sign of the 5th Division, which was 
supposed to be in that neighbourhood, but no sign 
of troops could be seen anywhere. Evidently this 
division must have marched on. All this time the 
front and right flank of the marching troops had 
been guarded by the squadron of Hussars and the 
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handful of mounted riflemen, moving warily along 
the higher ground, peering eagerly into the blue 
haze screening the distant view, the haze through 
which all momentarily expected to see the shimmer* 
ing arms of the enemy's masses. 

As Walter watched curiously the movements of 
these well-trained scouts, he saw a large body of 
cavalry join them, falling slowly back from behind 
a belt of fir-trees which fringed for a distance of 
a mile or so the line of rising ground on the east 
of the marching infantry. This cavalry, he con- 
cluded, must be a portion of the mounted troops 
to whom the safety of the British left had been en- 
trusted. For a few minutes they remained halted, 
then the new-comers moved rapidly off to the north- 
ward, taking a course along the side of the hill, so 
as to be hidden from the view of an enemy, and one 
individual, separating himself from his fellows, came 
at speed towards the column. Something had 
evidently been seen, and many eyes watched the 
horseman as he raced across the dried-up stubbles, 
the dust rising in white spurts from under his horse's 
feet. As he came closer, Walter saw that he was 
an officer of Hussars, superbly mounted on a 
fine chestnut horse, whose swinging stride showed 
his racing blood. As the officer came up to the 
head of the column, he reined up his horse by Sir 
William Black, and Walter could see, from his excited 
gestures and the manner in which he pointed in 
the direction of the high ground he had just quitted, 
that some important intelligence had been obtained. 
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His message delivered, the Hussar gave his horse 
the rein, and skimmed back again to his command. 

Sir James Black rode for a few moments in con- 
sultation with his Chief StaiT-OfRcer, a map spread 
over his wallets in front of him, and then, raising 
his arm, signalled a halt At once the steady tramp 
of the marching men was stilled, the dust slowly 
settled to the ground, and the soldiers — some wiping 
the sweat from their brows, some fanning themselves 
with their wide-brimmed hats — ^stood in silence, 
watching the movements of the General as he spoke 
to his staff, or straining their eyes in the direction 
in which the distant scouts could be faintly distin- 
guished through the quivering haze. The head of 
the column had reached the cross-roads a few hun- 
dred yards from Cl^ty, and the leading files of the 
nth Brigade were now to be seen swinging up the 
hill from Ouve-Wirquin, where they had quitted the 
train. Dohem lay on a hillside little more than half 
a mile to the east, the heights beyond fringed with 
clumps of trees and patches of woodland, into which 
the scouts had disappeared. 

General Black was not long in making his plans. 
In a very few minutes staff-ofRcers were galloping 
off to the different units, and, in obedience to the 
orders they carried, the 12th Brigade moved in line 
towards the high ground over Dohem, followed at 
a little distance by the nth Brigade, which formed 
column and moved in echelon in rear of the left flank 
of the leading line. As soon as the Highlanders and 
Rifles had cleared the road, the guns moved off at a 
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trot towards Cl^ty; but Walter noticed that they 
turned to the right before reaching the village, and 
he quickly understood that, like the infantry, they 
were destined for the heights above Dohem. 

Sir James Black and his staff followed the 12th 
Brigade, moving in a group in rear of its centre, 
General Hippisley, Walter, and Nugent riding a little 
to their left. In silence the division moved across 
the parched surface of the fields. Walter turned in 
his saddle and looked back at the nth Brigade 
following the column on the left flank, and was im- 
pressed by the r^^larity with which the lines were 
dressed, the distances kept, and the long marching 
step maintained. The men carried their rifles at the 
"slope," and it seemed to Walter, looking back, that 
every rifle was sloped at precisely the same angle, 
and that the free right hands, swinging with the pace 
of the men, came to the front at precisely the same 
moment throughout the whole division. In spite of 
the faded sobriety of their uniform, and the entire 
absence of any glitter or brightness in their equip- 
ment, Walter thought he had never seen so truly 
soldierly a body. The bright eyes, the elastic tread, 
the athletic forms, all told of careful training, hard 
exercise, and physical fitness in the highest sense; 
and reflecting that every unit in that sombre host 
was an expert in the use of his weapon, and as fit 
as science could make him, it was impossible to 
expect anything but triumph over the great armies of 
the French, with their ranks full of young soldiers. 

They had not proceeded far across the fields before 
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Sir James Black appeared to get uneasy, and trotted 
on with his staflf to Dohem, soon disappearing from 
view behind one of the clumps of trees on top of the 
hilL He had scarcely disappeared in this manner, 
when one of his staff reappeared on the hillside, a 
mounted signaller with him. The signaller b^an to 
signal rapidly, every eye in the brigade fixed on his 
flickering flag. The signalling-sei^eant of the Rifles, 
behind whom General Hippisley was riding, ran to 
the front waving his flag, and reading the message as 
it came. The distant signaller stopped ; the rifleman 
saluted and passed on the message : '' The brigade is 
to advance as rapidly as possible, sir." 

Even as he spoke the carbines of the Hussars and 
the rifles of the mounted scouts began to crack along 
the heights above. The Brigadier, followed by Nugent 
and Walter, trotted through the line, and the signal 
to *' double " was passed along the front There was 
a muffled cheer, and the long grey line broke at once 
into a steady run, the mules and ammunition waggons 
clattering behind. Over Dohem they swept like a 
torrent, the line breaking up for the moment into 
little groups, which wormed their way between the 
houses, across the dusty high-road, and reformed in 
the fields on the further side. Up the steep slope 
they pressed, spurred on by the rapid musketry cradk- 
ling overhead. As the infantry burst across the 
deserted street of Dohem, the guns entered it from 
the northern end, the horses at a gallop, the drivers 
using their whips, the whole enveloped in a very 
hurricane of dust. 
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Passing through the village, the guns were halted 
at the foot of the ascent, while the officers, galloping 
to the top, looked round for a position from which 
their fire could be given with effect As Walter 
reached the summit of the slope, he saw the horses of 
the Hussars and scouts standing in groups behind the 
little "woods already alluded to. Within these woods 
were their riders, from whose weapons came the 
rapid fire which they had heard. These woods were 
both more numerous and more extensive than Walter 
had supposed from his map and their appearance 
from the lower level, and quite interfered with his 
view in the direction from which the enemy were 
presumably to be expected. An officer of the divi- 
sional staff signed to the Brigadier that the infantry 
were to enter the woods, and as the line, the men now 
almost breathless and dripping with perspiration after 
their long run, reached the top of the hill, each 
portion of it, resuming the ordinary marching pace, 
moved quickly into the shadows of the wood, which 
happened to be directly opposite to it 

Round the corner of one of these copses now came 
trotting Sir James Black and his staff, and as they 
did so the Hussars and scouts of the infantry battalions 
came running out of the woods to their horses, their 
faces flushed and excited ; they mounted their horses 
and rode swiftly away to the north-east, moving down 
into the hollow, as though to escape observation, a 
few scouts galloping on ahead 

General Black signed to General Hippisley to dis- 
mount, both he and his staff setting the example, and 
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in another moment all were standing listening in 
silence. Walter was dying with curiosity to see 
what was going on in front, and his Brigadier and 
Nugent were equally anxious ; but, after Sir James 
Black's peremptory signal, they thought it wiser to 
stay where they were. After a moment, during which 
nothing was to be heard except the continual dull 
booming of guns to the southward, the divisional 
leader vouchsafed some information. 

** A large force of the enemy are crossing the river 
at Thdrouanne. Our scouts were firing at their 
cavalry, who have now withdrawn into a hollow some 
six or seven hundred yards oft They may all come 
on and attack us here, where we have an excellent 
defensive position, except that there is cover up to 
within about six hundred yards of it in places." 

The General unfolded his map and threw it on the 
ground, where one of his aides spread it out, placing a 
stone on each comer to keep it steady. All tht staff 
crowded round. The General went on : — 

"You see where we are. There is no possible 
artillery position for the enemy on this side of the 
stream. We are on far the most commanding 
ground. The idea of the enemy, who are in force, 
is probably to move to Lumbres, or in that direction, 
till they are astride of the ridge, with each flank 
resting on the rivers Aa and Lys, and then to move 
in a southerly direction, rolling us up. Fortunately, 
the sth Division must be somewhere in their path. 
As soon as they are engaged with them, I shall fall 
on their flank ; if they attack us first, the 5th will 
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make the counter-attack. So I think we ought to be 
able to manage to delay them, or, rather, to hold 
them in check." 

The General folded his arms and looked down at 
the map attentively. The officers standing round 
did the same. The Lieut-Colonel in command oi 
the artillery was the first to break the silence. 

" I suppose, sir, you will wish me to keep my guns 
out of sight, for the present, till the enem/s plans 
develop a bit I have an excellent gun position on 
the left here, if we have to fire to the north or east ; 
if we have to fire to the south-east, we shall have 
to place our guns on our present right Meanwhile, 
we are busy taking all ranges." 

The General nodded. 

** Meanwhile, keep a sharp look-out Get in the 
first shot You may get an excellent target at their 
columns. If you wish to go round to the front of 
your brigade. General Hippisley, now is your time. 
But keep under cover." 

This was sufficient permission, and the Brigadier 
of the 1 2th Brigade, followed by Walter and Nugent, 
at once entered the nearest wood, and pushed for- 
ward to its northern boundary. 

The wood felt delightfully cool and shady after 
the glare and heat outside, and the men of the Rifles 
who lined its northern edge were enjoying the rest 
after their hot and dusty march. The men were 
lying down about a pace apart along the edge of the 
wood nearest to Th^rouanne, the red-tiled roofs of 
which village could be dimly seen about two miles 
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away in the valley— dimly because of the heavy dust 
clouds of the marching columns which must have 
been passing through it, and also because of the haze 
caused by the intense heat Within about half a 
mile of where the Rifles were lying the slopes were 
covered with the dark foliage of the Bois d'Enfer, 
the wood which on the previous evening had at one 
time been occupied by the British outposts. Between 
this wood and the Rifles stretched fields covered 
with the shiny foliage of the sugar-beet, its leaves 
now grey with dust, and nearer still — ^in fact, within 
some few yards of the wood occupied by the British — 
were a few high-roofed farmhouses, surrounded with 
the outbuildings and straggling enclosures usual in 
the district In the courtyard of the nearest building 
stood a weeping and indignant group of its inhabit- 
ants, in their hands great bundles, who were being 
sent down to Dohem in order to be out of the way in 
case of an attack. The occupants of the other farms 
joined this party as Walter was watching, herded by 
a few riflemen, and the whole party, the women 
pouring out a string of shrill-voiced lamentations, 
shuffled slowly towards Dohem, throwing as they 
went backward glances at the homes they were 
leaving. 

"Poor devils!" said the Brigadier; "war is not 
amusing to them. When they come back they will 
probably find that the artillery of their friends has 
laid their homes in ruins. It's unfortunate that those 
buildings are there. They have to be held, as they 
rather mask the fire of some of the woods; but 
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they will be untenable after a couple of minutes of 
artillery fire." 

The Rifles were working energetically at putting 
the farms into a state of defence. The windows were 
being filled up with bedding, walls were being loop- 
holed, and a large party were pumping vigorously 
and filling all available vessels with water, to be at 
hand in case of fire. Even while thus busily em* 
ployed care was taken to keep out of sight of any 
possible enemy in the Bois d'Enfer or its neighbour- 
hood. The men working in the courtyards ran to 
and fro in stooping positions, their coats off, their 
sleeves rolled up to the elbows. Pick and spade 
were plied with tremendous energy, and clouds oi 
dust and mortar flew from the buildings. 

The Brigadier shook his head. " Wasted energy, 
I'm afraid, Nugent ; wasted energy." 

Nugent made no reply ; and, quitting the spot from 
which they had been observing these operations, the 
little group moved on along the line. 

While they were picking their way through the 
tripping undergrowth, a sudden stir among the men 
lying near attracted their attention. The men had 
seen something, and, following the direction of their 
glances, Walter and his Brigadier saw three French 
dragoons moving at a walking pace towards their 
position from a hollow on the north side of the Bois 
d'Enfer, probably the hollow into which the cavalry 
had retired when fired on by the British scouts. 
The troopers rode some twenty paces apart, the sun 
flashing on their steel helmets as they turned their 
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heads this way and that, peering in every direction 
for the enemy which had been firing at them. Their 
carbines were held poised in readiness, and the three 
figures, in their old-fashioned crested helmets, their 
baggy scarlet overalls, perched up on the high ihili- 
tary saddles, cumbered with a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of equipment, looked very picturesque objects 
as they moved across the fields of beet, whose 
luxurious foliage came up to their horses' knees. 
The British watched them in silence. 

After walking and peering round them in the 
fashion just described for a few moments, seeing 
nothing to alarm them, they broke into a trot, and 
were soon followed from the hollow by a larger 
body, which Walter mentally estimated to be about 
a squadron. The whole came jogging towards the 
British lines with much jingling and clattering of 
swords and mess-tins, and the riflemen, watching 
their advance, themselves unseen, were fidgetting 
with their weapons, when something apparently 
betrayed the situation of the British, and in an 
instant the dragoons had wheeled about and were 
galloping for the shelter they had just quitted. From 
the woods on Walter's left came a scattering fire of 
musketry, which, fired at some five hundred yards 
range, took a heavy toll of the retiring cavalry. 

Scarcely had the horsemen regained their shelter, 
when the attention of all was attracted by a heavy 
outburst of firing from the farms held by the Rifles 
and from the plantations beyond. Looking round, 
the cause was at once to be seen. From the shadows 
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of the Bois d'Enfer leaped a dense line of red-trouscred 
infantry, visible only for a moment ere they disap- 
peared in the hollow between it and the British 
positioa As they disappeared another line, equally 
dense and equally rapid in its movements, gave a 
brief target to the concealed marksmen. A moment 
more, and the leading line reached the southern limit 
of the hollow which had concealed them, and, throw- 
ing themselves down on their faces in the dusty 
leaves of the beet, opened a heavy fire in a swift 
succession of regular volleys into the woods held by 
the British. The range was short, only some five 
hundred yards, and in an instant the storm of bullets 
was crashing through the trees, stripping off leaves 
and branches in showers round the defenders, many 
of whom were killed and wounded at the first fire. 
Red-trousered infantry were also visible further 
off swarming among the houses of the little village of 
Upen d'Aval, close to the Bois d'Enfer, and more were 
to be seen pushing their way rapidly upwards from 
the valley of the Lys. 

At the first outbreak the Brigadier and his little 
staff withdrew a few paces further into the wood, and 
stood glancing at the attackers from between the trees, 
turning their glasses this way and that to gauge the 
situation so far as it was possible. 

''This is a serious attack, Nugent," said the Briga- 
dier. " Our chaps will have to work hard to hold 
their own. Desmond, go to the rear and tell Sir 
James Black that we are attacked in force." 

Walter turned and departed on his mission, run- 
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ning and stumbling through the tangled undergrowth, 
the crashing noise of the musketry ringing in his ears. 
As he ran the bullets sang round his head, shredding 
leaves and small branches in showers round him. 
Many men who had been hit were painfully making 
their way to the rear. Here was one leaning against a 
tree, his face white as death, resting his head on one 
arm, the other arm, darkly stained with blood, hang- 
ing useless by his side. He smiled faintly as Walter 
hurried past. A little further on a man was seated 
with his back against a sapling, bare-headed, his face 
livid in its pallor, his eyes closed, his breath coming 
in gasps, a faintly-tinged froth gathering on his lips. 
He had been shot through the lungs. Men of the 
bearer company were working hard in their efforts to 
remove the wounded to the nearest dressing-station, 
a duty which was fully as dangerous as that allotted 
to the fighting troops themselves. 

Walter hurried on mechanically. Suddenly a 
tremendous outburst of firing almost deafened him. 
The British guns had opened simultaneously from 
both sides of the wood. An oilicer, in the blue uni- 
form of the staff, hastening to the front, met Walter, 
and, approaching his lips to his ear, shouted, ''An 
attack in force ? " 

Walter nodded. 

" I've been sent to see what's going on. You are 
on your way to the General ? " 

Walter nodded again. 

" Very welL Tell him Til be back immediately." 

The officer hurried on, and Walter pursued his way 
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to the rear. As he emerged into the brilliant sun- 
light in rear of the wood, he met with the reserve 
companies of the battalions engaged making their 
way to the front The ammunition carriers were 
crowding round the mules getting their bags filled 
with cartridges ; the carts with the ammunition re- 
serve were standing in readiness, and the officer in 
chaise was busy getting some boxes opened, so as to 
be prepared for any sudden demand on his resources. 
The nth Brigade, which had been halted on the 
slopes leading down to Dohem, was now marching in 
a northerly direction, keeping carefully below the crest- 
line. A quick-moving fringe of scouts was spread 
along the undulating ground in their front Behind 
the column a maxim battery was moving, the guns 
pulled by powerful mules ; the ammunition waggons 
and a couple of white tilted ambulances brought up 
the rear. Walter looked round for the General 

He saw him at last, having been hidden from his 
view at first by the ammunition carts. The staff were 
all standing on the slope between the woods and 
Dohem, out of the way of the busy bullets which 
seemed to be whispering through the air on every 
side» Some one had brought a chair and table out 
of one of the houses near ; the General was sitting at 
this table, on which a map was spread. Behind him 
some sappers had just erected a station for wireless 
telegraphy, which was to connect the 6th Division 
with the main body of the invaders. The waggons 
and horses of the telegraph troop were standing close 
by. The instruments were apparently in readiness, 
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and a sapper was seated at his little table, prepared 
to send or receive messages. 

Walter ran down the slope and gave his message. 

The General took but little notice of him. In fact, 
the reality of the attack must have been apparent to 
every one of the listeners without any further informa- 
tion. The crash and thunder of the finn^, the con- 
stant stream of wounded to the ambulandes on the 
hillside^ the incessant humming of the bullets passing 
oveiiiead, were quite sufficient to convince any one 
that the enemy were in force, and were pushing their 
attack with enei^. 

Sir James Black studied his map for some moments 
in silence. ''Every division should have a balloon 
equipment," he said at last to an officer standing 
beside him. ** One to an army corps is not enough. 
I would give a good deal to know where the French 
guns are.** Then, turning to Walter: **Go back to 
your General ; tell him he must hold on: I can give 
him no support" 

Walter saluted and hastened back to his post As 
he approached the front, it seemed to him that the 
fire of the French was less rapid than before. The 
crashes of the voIle}rs came slower, and a larger pro- 
portion of the bullets seemed to go high. However, 
the fire was still severe, and Walter found himself 
unconsciously dodging from tree to tree between the 
volleys. He met again the staff-officer; this time 
returning from the front He smiled gaily as he 
recognised Walter, but a blood-stained handkerchief 
bound round one wrist showed that he had not come 
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off scatheless. He shouted as the two passed each 
other, « They run ! they run ! " 

•* Splendid ! " was Walter's reply, as he pushed for- 
ward, peering now to right and left for a sign of 
his General. 

As he reached the northern edge of the wood, and 
was again able to see the beet-covered fields and the 
dark trees of the wood from which the French had 
issued, he saw the Brigadier and Nugent seated below 
a fir-tree. Nugent had his glasses to his eyes, and 
was carefully scanning the French position ; the 
Brigadier was leaning back with a cynical smile on 
his face, a half-smoked cigar between his teeth. 

Walter gave his message, and sat down beside 
Nugent. 

"We can hold on easily enough," said General 
Hippisley. ''Our fellows' shooting is wonderful. 
Eh, Nugent?" 

''I never saw anything like it,^ he answered. 
** Every Frenchman who showed his head over the 
ridge got a couple of bullets through it in half a 
second." 

Walter pulled out his field-glasses and looked along 
the front Scarlet patches, showing through the 
glossy leaves of the beet, marked where bolder spirits 
among the French had fallen in an endeavour to ad- 
vance. On the hillside towards Thdrouanne he could 
see a number of dark blots which puzzled him. He 
asked Nugent what they were. 

** Oh, those are guns. It was just after you had 
left, before our guns opened, that they tried to bring 
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artillery out from behind those houses. It was a rash 
attempt within eight hundred yards of men who can 
shoot like our chaps, and with a maxim battery, too, 
to play on them. In half a second the guns were 
swept with bullets, half the men and horses were 
killed, and the remainder were only too glad to escape 
with their lives behind the wood. Some more guns 
were brought up on ^their right, but they also were 
spotted before they could unlimber, and were driven 
back." 

The British artillery were now firing much more 
slowly than before. They had substituted incendiary 
shells for the shrapnel they had previously been using, 
and the effect of these shells was to be seen in 
the blue curls of smoke which drifted slowly 
round the tree-tops of the wood from which the 
French were still firing slow and random volleys. 
The noise of the bursting shells could be plainly 
heard by the British, who could also see the brilliant 
white flashes, sharply illuminating for an instant the 
dark recesses in which the enemy lay concealed. 
The British rifle-fire had slackened also. Where the 
flashes of the exploding shells showed signs of the 
enemy, there was at once directed a shower of bullets; 
but for this the riflemen lay motionless, their heated 
weapons in their hands, their keen eyes fixed on the 
position where their enemy lay hidden. The farm- 
houses in which the riflemen were posted were still 
occupied, and their occupants were taking advantage 
of the lull in the fight to quench their thirst at the 
pumps in the courtyards, running to and fro, stooping 
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as they ran, many of them still in their shirt-sleeves, 
as when the fight had suddenly begun. To the south 
the rumble of the artillery fire was still going on with 
as much violence as before. 

During this lull heavy firing suddenly broke out 
away to the northward. At first, nothing but the 
crisp crackle of rifles, accentuated by the bark of the 
French volleys, was to be heard, but after a little the 
roar of artillery dominated the rattle of the musketry, 
and seemed to grow in violence and intensity every 
minute. 

" That* s the 5th Division having a cut in," ejaculated 
the Brigadier; *' we are attacking them on both sides 
now, it strikes me." 

"Yes, but in inferior numbers, sir," answered 
Nugent 

" Inferior be damned ! " said General Hippisley with 
vigour. " There's no question of inferiority when our 
men can do more killing with ten bullets than they 
can with a hundred." 

There was a pause for a moment, then the Brigadier 
went on, — 

" Their machine guns were the only things which 
really hurt us much in this wood It was while you 
were away," he added, turning to Walter. "They 
must have been hidden somewhere, and, by Jove! they 
peppered us properly for a few minutes. Then our 
men seemed to get on to them somehow, and all of a 
sudden they stopped." 

" The gunners claim the credit for that, sir," said 
Nugent 
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''Oh, they can claim what they like; I believe it 
was our riflemen. ... By Heavens ! the rifle is 
the queen of weapons — in the hands of a man who can 
use it, that is to say. . • . Hark to that firing 
now. I would bet that the enemy are losing a dozen 
men for every one of ours. By Jove ! the/re plucky 
devils ; here they come again, to certain death ! " 

As he spoke the languishing fire of the British 
suddenly blazed forth anew as a torrent of French 
infantry came once again pouring from the doubtful 
shelter of the now smouldering wood. They appeared 
to roll from the smoke-obscured shadows into the 
hollow like a living flood, which in another instant 
had lapped up to the ridge on the southern side of 
the depression, from which a hurricane of shot was 
poured once more on the British position. For some 
instants a fierce fire fight raged across the shimmering 
fields of beet, the guns of the invaders adding their 
roar to the din of the rifles, a din which reverberated 
in deafening concussions through the wood. Very 
fortunately for the British, the bulk of the French fire 
seemed to go high, stripping the trees of their branches 
and causing a perfect rain of splinters and small twigs 
to fall upon the riflemen lying below. 

For a few seconds this rifle fire was all the Briti^ 
had to endure, but suddenly a brilliant flash, lighting 
up the shadows of the wood and accompanied by a 
terrific explosion, announced that artillery was about 
to take a part in the fight on the side of the French. 
The first shell was followed by many more, bursting 
with hideous crashes in quick succession somewhat in 
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rear of the defenders' firing line. The Brigadier and 
Nugent swept the French positions vainly with their 
glasses, trying to locate the batteries which were 
annoying them. 

** They must have their guns either in the hollow 
behind the Bois d'Enfer or somewhere else out of 
sight," shouted the General at last, his mouth close to 
Nugent's ear. 

" Yes, it's clearly high-angle fire," screamed Nugent 
in reply ; ** they've probably taken the range off the 
map. It's an infernal nuisance. I don't see how our 
fellows are going to place them." 

For a few moments the Brigadier and his little staff 
sat listening to the tempest raging round them, 
anxiously looking for some sign of slackening in the 
continuous fire of the French. General Hippisley 
rose at length, and, throwing away the smouldering 
end of his cigar, began to walk slowly along the 
line, a pace or two in its rear, Nugent and Walter 
following at his heels. With set and determined 
faces the defenders of the wood continued to fire 
wherever the clustering kepis of their foe offered a 
fair target. 

After the first terrific outburst when the French 
lines had quitted the wood, the fire of the British had 
perceptibly slackened, but this was not due to any 
** wesJcening " on their part, but merely to the fact that 
their training had made them averse to firing unless 
a fair target could be clearly seen. 

With the French, on the other hand, the case was 
very difierent Their crowded lines were halted on 
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the edge of the depression already mentioned, the 
men lying down on dieir faces, in great part screened 
from the view of the British by the rank growth of 
the beet, which also hid their enemy from their view ; 
regardless of this they continued to pour volley after 
volley into the wood sheltering the British. As a 
natural consequence the vast majority of their shots 
whistled over their opponents' heads, wasting their 
fury on the tree-tops. 

Every now and then General Hippisley halted and 
watched the progress of the struggle, and more than 
once Walter, as he scrutinized the French position 
through his glasses, saw how the well-directed fire of 
the British swept instantly away any men who ven- 
tured to show themselves above the sky-line. Slowly 
moving in this fashion, they found themselves at 
length in rear of the farmhouses occupied by detach- 
ments of the Border Rifles. 

From the loop-holed walls of these farms the 
Rifles were fiercely pl)ang the French with their fire. 
Standing as they were behind walls, they had a better 
view of tiieir enemy than the troops lying in the wood, 
and hence their fire was more effective. 

For some minutes the Brigadier stood watching 
them. Dust was flying in every direction from the 
walls, already in some places b^inning to crumble 
under the sustained fire of the French. Round the 
pumps in the farmyards were clustered groups of 
stooping soldiers, trying to cool the smoking rifles of 
the men at the loop-holes, who used meanwhile the 
weapons of their comrades in reserve. Across these 
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yards also crawled many wounded, dragging them- 
selves painfully to the stouter shelter of the solid 
buildings themselves. 

While Walter watched, a French shell struck fairly 
on the gable of one of the larger houses, exploding 
with a violence that made his heart stand still for a 
moment, and sending beams, stones^ and cUbris of 
every description flying in all directions. A second 
shell followed almost instantly upon the first, com- 
pleting the ruin, and directly afterwards flames began 
to lick stealthily out of the windows and from the 
yawning gaps in the roof. The men who had been 
fighting from the upper storey now came tumbling in 
confusion from doorway and window, throwing them- 
selves down hastily under the shelter of the walls of 
the yard, some remaining huddled in this shelter, 
others showing a bolder spirit in desperate and futile 
attempts to quench the flames with the tubs of water 
placed in readiness. 

While this was going on, the French shells con- 
tinued to fall among the blazing ruins, and more 
shells falling on the other buildings near quickly had 
them blazing too. Clouds of black smoke rose from 
the conflagration, spreading like a pall across the beet 
fields and driving in dark swirls and eddies into the 
faces of the defenders of the wood. 

Through this canopy now came leaping the breath- 
less men who had been defending the farms, racing to 
cover mldly, shielded from the French fire by the 
thick smoke. 

As they came bounding through the smoke 
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General Hippisley signed to Nugent and Walter to 
stop and rally them, a task which they succeeded in 
performing without any difficulty as soon as they had 
reached the comparative shelter of the wood Nearly 
all wounded, breathless, smoke-berimed, and furious 
at their discomfiture, they presented a sorry spectacle, 
and, some thirty in all, were but a miserable remnant 
of the two fine companies which had been originally 
stationed in the farms. All their officers had been 
killed or wounded, apparently, but the din was so 
deafening that any attempt at cross-examining them 
was obviously out of the question. 

While Nugent and Walter were restoring order 
among the first of the fugitives, more b^an to arrive 
through the smoke, and the reason for their delay 
was quickly plain, as each one of them bore on his 
shoulders a wounded comrade. In this way some 
dozen more were accounted for, and among diem 
Walter found two subalterns, severely wounded, both 
young lads and both quite unconscious. 

The Brigadier had now moved a little further on 
to avoid the smoke clouds which interfered with his 
view, and, hastily directing the wounded to the rear, 
Walter and Nugent ran to join their chief. Just as 
they did so, the French, emboldened probably by the 
ruin of the farms and by the consequent slackening 
of the British fire, rose from their shelter, and with 
shrill cries and loud blowing of bugles, advanced 
rapidly on the British position, the men in front firing 
as they ran. The movement was clearly a prei* 
concerted one, the whole line rising at once and 
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running forward more in a dense swarm than in any 
regular formation. For an instant the British fire 
almost ceased, the officers blowing their whistles 
loudly to control the eagerness of their men. The 
French masses came swiftly on, the long bayonets 
glittering in the sun, the men in front continuing to 
fire without cessation, all cheering wildly. 

Only for an instant did they advance unmolested. 
Then with a crash the tempest of fire broke upon 
them, the hail of rifle bullets striking them in front, 
the shrapnel raking them from either flank. No 
troops on earth could have stood up against that 
storm. In less than half a minute the whistles of the 
British ofiicers were blowing shrilly again; the fire 
slackened, then stopped ; the enemy was gone I In- 
stead of the advancing masses, charging with fury and 
determination, the eye now saw only the grey green 
fields of beet, through which the blue and scarlet 
clothing of the fallen French seemed in the further 
distance to blend into purple and crimson streaks 
marking the ridge from which the advance had been 
made» 

From these crimson patches, for a minute or two 
after the firing had stopped, men rose unsteadily here 
and there and staggered with uncertain steps into 
the hollow to which the survivors had again retired 
No one fired at these men. Here and there, also, 
men ran out from the shelter of the hollow, sometimes 
waving a white rag as they ran, and from the pros- 
trate figures chose whom they sought, bearing him 
tenderly back to shelter. 
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The Brigadier cleared his throat once or twice^ 
then turned to Nugent and Walter. 

** That proves once more what I've always main- 
tainedi and of which we had a good instance ytsttr- 
day afternoon, that it'^ suicide to advance within five 
hundred yards of decent infantry so long as they've 
got their wits about them." 

" It was very plucky, sir," said Walter. 

*^ Plucky I Of course it was plucky ; but you want 
a little more than that to win against men who can 
shoot like these. Deuce take it 1 the artillery are at 
us again. We can't stay here much longer if these 
woods catch fire." 

As he spoke the loud and frequent crashes among 
the trees behind them, each crash accompanied by a 
flash of exceeding brilliancy, announced that the 
artillery fire of the French had recommenced. The 
shells fortunately were falling too far in rear of the 
line to do much damage, but these terrific explosions 
were decidedly shaking to the nerves, and an ad- 
ditional danger now menaced the British in the fire 
which came licking along the ground in the dry and 
brittle undergrowth, climbing here and there round 
the tree-trunks, seizing on the smaller branches, 
lei^ping from tree to tree over the heads of the 
soldiers, and sending forth clouds of pungent smdc^ 
whose acrid fumes seemed to gather and cling among 
the tree-trunks. 

The wood into which the French had now again 
retreated seemed to be very much in the same 
condition, the incendiary ^ells of the British 
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artilleiy having had an instant effect on the dry 
and resinous fir-trees, among which the flames 
could be seen rising. Unfortunately for the British, 
the wind was from the south, and, though light, 
yet made their position every moment more pre- 
carious. 

General Hippisley stood looking into the recesses 
of the wood behind him, wondering how long he 
could hold his position, the position which he had 
been ordered to maintain at all hazards. 

^ If this wood gets well alight, we shall have to 
advance a hundred 3rards or so into the open and 
throw up a shelter trench, if necessary, among the 
beet Run back, Desmond, and order all reserves, 
not absorbed, into the firing line." 

Walter turned his back on the sunlight and plunged 
into the darkness of the wood He ran as quickly as 
he could, stumbling here over a fallen and smouldering 
bough, there over a dead soldier, the smoke becoming 
every instant more blinding. He hurried along ex- 
pecting every moment that a shell would come, but 
the fire of the French artillery had ceased as suddenly 
as it had b^^un. 

As he ran he shouted several times, but received 
no reply ; in the darkness and the choking smoke 
he must have got confused and lost his bearings, for 
he hastened on and on and yet saw nothing of the 
reserves, nor did he reach the southern limit of the 
wood. The only men he saw were a few stretcher 
parties, busy rescuing wounded from the smouldering 
undergrowth in which they lay. 
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At last Walter asked one of these men if he knew 
where the reserves were. 

" The reserves, sir ? There ain't none. Leastways, 
they all went up into the front long ago. But you're 
on the wrong track, any way, sir ; thaf s the way to the 
rear ; " and he pointed in a direction at right angles 
to that which Walter was pursuing. 

^Have we lost many, do you know?" asked Walter. 

^ That we 'ave, sir," answered the man. ** The am- 
bulances in rear are chock full They're a-sending of 
them into that there village now. ... I must get 
out of this 'ere wood quick. The bloomin' place will 
be well alight in a minute." 

The ambulance party moved oft, and Walter turned 
towards the front again* The smoke blinded and 
choked him ; little tongues of flame licked at him as 
he dodged through the smouldering trees, and hot 
cinders fell in a continuous shower from the crackling 
branches overhead. He hurried on, streaming with 
perspiration, his clothing torn and blackened, his eyes 
smarting with the smoke. Suddenly vociferous 
cheering burst out quite close to him. Again and 
again it was repeated, and seemed to echo and swell 
on every side. 

Walter plunged forward more desperately than 
before and in another instant found himself blinking 
in the sunlight on the edge of the wood, not far from 
the place where he had left his General 

In front of him, across the beet fields, the British 
soldiers streamed in long irregular lines, cheering as 
they ran, their bayonets sparkling in the sun. 
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The trampled and blood-stained grass, among 
which lay a few still grey-clad figures, marked where 
the defenders of the wood had lain. General 
Hippisley and Nagent were nowhere to be seen. 
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CHAPTER XI 

FOR a moment Walter stood in uncertainty as to 
what he should do. Clearly all the defenders of 
the woods were advancing, and in all probability 
General Hippisley and Nugent were with them. 
Looking to his left, he saw the guns limbered up 
and advancing at a walk, the mounted scouts of the 
brigade cantering briskly ahead in extended order. 
From the rear came the dull rumble of a cannonade. 
Continuous and heavy firing was also audible from 
the north, from the far side of the Bois d'Enfer, to- 
wards which the infantry were now moving. After 
standing in hesitation for a moment, Walter decided 
to run after the advancing infantry in search of his 
General, and, hastening after them as quickly as 
possible^ caught them up as they were sweeping 
across the ridge from which the French had been 
firing for so long. The fearful losses which the French 
had suffered were now made plain to him. All along 
the ridge the dead were thickly piled, so thickly that 
it was almost impossible to avoid treading on them 
as he hurried on. In the hollow beyond, things were 
almost worse. The heavy crop of beet was trampled 
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down on every side, the large leaves trodden into the 
blood-stained mire of the sandy soil In this hollow 
were many wounded, who gazed with lacklustre eyes 
at the troops pushing past A few cried out for 
water ; the majority lay still and made no sign. A 
large dog, crouching by the side of a wounded officer, 
showed his teeth wickedly as Walter passed. 

Elbowing his way through the advancing line, 
Walter ran out in front of it, and asked officer after 
officer if they knew where the Brigadier was. No 
one seemed able to tell him. The r^ment which 
Walter found himself thus accompanying was the 
Cumberland R^ment, whose companies showed few 
signs of loss. 

As the line scrambled up the scarred and trampled 
slope, now within a few paces of the smouldering 
wood into which the enemy had retired, Walter found 
himself beside one of their Majors, a little stout man, 
whose short legs with difficulty kept him in advance 
of his men. 

*" I haven't seen the ^Brigadier all day,** he said. 
^'I was with reserves in rear. Only came up just 
before this advance. Don't know who ordered it 
Some one began to cheer away on the right Our 
fellows took it up. Next minute we were all advan- 
cing. Wish to Heavens I had my horse.'' 

As he spoke they found themselves entering the 
wood. Without a pause the line swept on, and in a 
moment more Walter found himself once again 
trampling hot cinders under his feet, dodging through 
showers of sparks and burning branches, blinded and 
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bewildered by eddying smoke. Even here the French 
dead lay thick. 

The wood fortunately was free from undergrowth, 
the trees were not so dense as in the plantation they 
had quitted, and the line, though quickly thrown into 
some confusion by the dense smoke, still pushed for- 
ward briskly. Walter kept moving to his right as he 
advanced, hoping thus to come across his General and 
Nugent What with the smoke and thick folis^e of 
the fir-trees it was nearly dark, and any attempt at 
guiding or controlling the advance was quite out of 
the question. The line moved on in silence, the only 
sounds to be heard being the hurried breathing of the 
men, the brushing of their hasty footsteps through 
the ashes, and the crackling of the burning branches. 

When they had passed some hundred yards or so 
into the wood, the troops found themselves clear of the 
burning belt The smoke became less dense, and the 
officers found less difficulty in straightening out their 
commands and restoring order. Still no sign of the 
Brigadier. Suddenly rifles hegain to crack and rattle 
on the left of the line. Through the trees Walter 
could see continuous flashes, and now bullets began 
to drone and whistle round him, striking the tree- 
trunks with violent blows and cutting ofi* branches in 
showers. From the left the firing soon spread right 
across their front and men b^^ to be hit The 
flashes were plain enough, but no enemy could be 
seea Still the officers kept out in front of their men, 
and the British made no reply. 

Through the wood on the right came the sound of 
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cheering, which was quickly taken up by the men 
behind. Bugles somewhere b^an to blow the 
** charge," and Walter found himself almost carried 
off his feet, as, buffeted hither and thither in the 
throng, he was carried forward in the crowded ranks. 
As the troops jostled their eager way through the 
trees, the firing in front died away. Then little 
patches of sunlight b^^ to flicker through the 
foliage, and in a moment more the line came to a 
halt at the northern edge of the Bois d'Enfer. 

Walter pushed his way to the front and looked 
anxiously round him. To his great delight, as he 
emerged from the cover of the trees, he saw the 
Br^;adier and Nugent move into the open not more 
than fifty paces from him. He ran across and re- 
ported himself at once. General Hippisley merely 
nodded, and began to peer about with his glass in 
order to take in the situation. 

Nugent pulled Walter to one side. 

'* Keep out of the old man's way,'' he whispered. 
^' He's furious about this advance." 

** Why ? didn't he order it ? " ejaculated Walter. 

^ Not he It started somehow of itself. I don't 
really know who was the first But we couldn't stop 
it, so we just came along with it" 

*'I wonder what the next move will be?" asked 
Walter. 

'* That's more than I can tell you," was the answer. 
"The Sth Corps — ^if it is the Sth Corps — seem very busy 
the other side of those hills. If it were not for this 
infernal smoke we could see something ; " and both 
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officers raised their field-glasses and followed the 
example of the Brigadier. 

As they stood they were facing a little to the east 
of north. To their right their view was limited by 
the belt of woodland trending to the north in which 
was the right of the br^^ade, and through which the 
French skirmishers had probably retired before their 
advance About half a mile beyond where this 
portion of the wood ended, the rows of poplars, seen 
dimly through the haze and smoke, marlred the high- 
road to the burning villi^ of Herbelles, which lay 
some mile and a half off to the north-west Between 
the 1 2th Brigade and the high ground on which lay 
Herbelles, the terrain was undulating, beet fields alter- 
nating with the familiar stubble. It was after four, 
and the sun, though still powerful, was lower in the 
heavens, throwing the low ground into shadow. In 
the distance clouds of fleecy dust mingled "with the 
smoke, baffling all attempts of the brigade stafi to 
gauge the situation ; while their perplexity was further 
inoreased by the heavy and incessant firing, which, 
seeming to come from all sides, made the air quiver 
and the very ground vibrate with its continued 
thunder. 

While General Hippisley and his staff were thus 
occupied, the regimental officers busied themsdves 
with restoring order to the ranks thrown into some 
confusion by the hasty advance, a task which the 
high discipline and intelligence of the men much 
£aicilitated The led horses of the brigade now made 
their appearance, the orderlies leading them uncon- 
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cernedly round the western comer of the wood. 
When they saw the Brigadier they quickened into a 
trot and soon came to a halt close by. Behind them 
followed the ammunition mules and the maxim 
battety, coming at a more sober pace. 

Grenciral Hippisley closed his glasses with a snap, 
and, turning round, signed to his orderly to bring 
him his horse. 

" We must push on, Nugent You see^ I have no 
orders. Having come this far, we'd better get on. 
Get the scouts out to the front and we'll advance. 
Meanwhile let them serve out some more ammuni- 
tion, if it is wanted." 

Nugent told Walter to look to the ammunition, 
while he galloped off to order an advance of the 
scouts to cover the forward movement of the 
brigade. 

In a few minutes Walter had the mules sent to 
their own battalions, and fresh supplies were rapidly 
issued to those men whose pouches were running 
low« As Walter rode along the front of the wood, 
he took the opportunity to ask different officers if 
their men were short of cartridges, and was surprised 
to find from several replies that little more than some 
twenty rounds a man had been expended* 

While these preparations were in progress the 
shells continued to fall in the belt of woodland still 
occupied by the right of the brigade^ causing the fire 
to spread rapidly among the dry and resinous fir-trees. 
The shells came thick and fast, and as Walter reached 
the edge of the wood men began to run out, with 
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scorched clothing and blackened faces, unable any 
longer to endure the fire to which they were exposed. 
After these men one or two officers came in pursuit, 
attempting to rally the fugitives ; but their efforts were 
in vain, and every minute the throng of men retreat- 
ing became thicker, till at length there must have 
been several hundred crowding in confusion on to the 
centre of the brigade. Most of these men belonged 
to the Fusiliers and Rifles, and sullenly resisted all 
the efforts of their officers to induce them to re-enter 
the wood. Walter, disgusted as he was with the con- 
duct of these men, could hardly wonder at it The 
French shells were falling more thickly than before, 
each crashing explosion hurling fn^fments of steel 
and masses of burning timber all around, the flames 
roared and crackled from tree to tree, and the smoke, 
in black and choking masses, poured every instant 
more thickly across their path. Walter forced his 
horse, plunging in terror, into the press, towards 
the tall figure of Colonel Daunt, who, shouting and 
gesticulating, was making frantic efforts to reform his 
battalion. 

The Brigadier and Nugent now joined him. General 
Hippisley galloping his horse straight into the thickest 
part of the crowd, and in a few minutes the habits of 
discipline resumed their sway, and the men began to 
instinctively reform their lines in obedience to the 
harsh commands and bitter reproaches of their 
officers. But any attempt at moving through the 
wood was clearly out of the question ; in fact, every 
moment it became more and more of a furnace — a 
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furnace in which the continual explosions of the 
French shells reverberated without cessation. 

Just as order had been restored and the advance 
across the open was about to recommence, a stafi- 
officer turned the western corner of the wood and 
came racing across the stubbles to the Brigadier. 
His hat was gone, his face was streaked with blood 
and sweat ; but he sat firmly in his saddle and held 
his horse strongly together as he forced it at head- 
long speed down the steep hillside. His quick eye 
picked out the Brigadier at once. Reining his jaded 
horse beside him, he gave his message : — 

^ You are to push on, sir. I come from Sir William 
Cutler, but General Black asked me to come on to you. 
Their horses have gone astray somewhere. The 5th 
Division are calling out for reinforcements. The nth 
Brigade are moving on on your left. You are to go 
straight ahead. The object is to drive the French 
back across the river. We are holding them all along 
the front, but this is their main attack. Sir William 
is sending a brigade of the 4th Division to support 
you." 

'' Where is General Black ?'' asked the Brigadier. 

The staff-officer smiled. ''When I saw him just 
now he was hobbling across those infernal beet fields. 
His horses and the horses of his staff had all been 
stampeded by a shell. I don't think they had gone 
far, but meanwhile the General is furious." 

The officer turned his horse and galloped back the 
way he had come, and the Brigadier cantered out to 
the front of his brigade and gave the signal for the 
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advance. As they advanced, a line of scoots ex- 
tended to wide intervals moved some three hundred 
yards in front— for the mounted scouts had gone on 
no one knew where. Heavy artillery firing broke out 
close in rear of the line, evidently firing from the far 
side of the Bois d'Enfer, through which they had just 
passed. 

^ Do you hear that, Nugent ? " asked General Hip- 
pisley, turning an excited face to his Br^;ade-Major. 
** Those must be our guns firing across the river. I 
bet they're firing down into Th^rouanne.'' 

"* It will be a good job if they ar^' said Nugent. 
^So long as the French can pass the river there with- 
out interruption, our rig^t flank is in danger, particu- 
larly since that confounded wood cannot be held'' 

*< Well, if we can't hold it; the enemy can't eitiier. 
So it cuts both way^ and meanwhile covers our rig^t 
very nicely. By Gad I those Fusiliers had some 
rough handling. . . . Just tell them, Desmond, 
that as soon as we clear the end of the woodland they 
must look out They will have to watch our right" 

Walter reined back, and soon found Colonel 
Daunt, who had rq^ained his horse and was riding at 
the head of his battalioa They were moving in 
quarter column in rear of the right of the extended 
line. Walter gave his message, which the Colonel 
received in silence; however, just as Walter was 
about to go back to his chief he recalled him. 

^ I hope the Brigadier won't think too badly of the 
battalion for their bolting from that wood just now. 
We should never have gone into it It was all my 
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fault really. The French artillery fire was terrible. 
Scores of poor chaps were simply blown to atoms. 
No wonder the others fell back." 

"^ How's Carstairs, sir?" asked Walter, who had 
anxiously but vainly looked round for his Captain. 

*" Poor fellow 1 " sighed Colonel Daunt ; '' he's gone 
down, like many other good fellows this day." 

*• In the wood, sir ? " asked Walter. 

** I don't think so. I was told it was in crossing 
the open. A random shot" 

^ Have we lost many officers ? " 

'' I hardly can tell as yet, Desmond. I'm afraid we 
have. But I'm in hopes that some may still turn up. 
We left some men on the far edge of the wood Tlie 
shell fire practically cut them off from us, and I'm in 
hopes that we shall find them all right when we come 
to the other end." 

There was some little consolation in this, but Wal- 
ter felt greatly shocked to hear that Catstairs had 
fallen. 

As he rejoined his Brigadier he found that the line 
of scouts had halted, having reached the open coun- 
try beyond the wood. They were lying down, and 
one of them, standing tiumed towards the brigade 
was s^^nalling with his rifle ^ Enemy in sight I" 
General Hippisley at once with raised arm signalled 
the halt, and the line obeyed, the men sinking on cme 
knee and looking anxiously towards the smoke-ob- 
scured landscape in their front 

^Tell the Fusiliers to advance and extend," said 
General Hippisley, turning to Walter. As Walter 
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obeyed, he heard him add to Nugent, *' We must give 
them a chance." 

Quickly Walter carried the order, and quickly the 
Fusiliers obeyed, the leading companies running 
briskly forward, breaking as they advanced into a 
long fringe of skirmishers, who in a few strides passed 
the recumbent scouts. 

General Hippisley and Nugent rode on in rear oi 
the skirmish line of the Fusiliers, and Walter hastened 
after them. In line with the northern end of the 
burning wood the scouts had halted, and here the 
Brigadier pulled up, throwing the reins on his horse's 
neck and searching the ground in front through his 
glasses. In obedience to his signal the long skirmish 
line sank to the ground, the men throwing themselves 
flat on their faces. 

Walter b^^n to be conscious that rifle bullets were 
droning overhead ; and here and there little spurts of 
dust rising from the sun-baked stubbles showed 
where bullets were striking. The man who had sig- 
nalled — a sergeant with medal ribbons showing on 
the breast of his jacket — pointed through the haze in 
front towards the poplars, under which, through the 
drifting smoke and dust, the sun's rays sparkled on 
innumerable bayonets. Dense columns of infantry 
were moving slowly towards Herbelles. The bullets 
began to come quicker and quicker. The enemy 
were firing volleys, which, striking some fifty yards 
in front of the halted line, threw clouds of dust and 
fine gravel over the skirmishers. Walter noticed that 
the bullets seemed to come diagonally from the right, 
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cutting long furrows in the soil, furrows which pointed 
in a slanting direction towards the British line ; and 
turning his glass to the right, he quickly found the 
enemy, doubtless the remnant of the force driven 
from the wood, who were lying along the crest of a 
low hill some nine hundred yards oE Beyond them 
the poplars marking the road into Th^rouanne showed 
faintly through the dust and smoke. The Brigadier 
and Nugent discovered the position of the enemy at 
the same time as Walter, and orders were quickly 
given to the Fusiliers to change front half right and 
attack them. 

Meanwhile the firing had also attracted the atten- 
tion of the distant masses moving along the high- 
road, and through their glasses the British officers 
could see swarms of skirmishers, who, quitting the 
column, came rapidly towards them. The rest of the 
brigade was ordered up to meet them, two battalions 
deploying into a firing line, the remainder l}nng in 
reserve. These dispositions were quickly carried out ; 
the mounted officers dismounted, their horses being 
led to the rear, and, all being ready, the Brigadier 
gave the signal for a general advance. 

The Fusiliers had meanwhile advanced steadily to- 
wards the ridge from which the enemy were firing, the 
two leading companies in a widely-extended line, the 
rest of the battalion lying in support, sheltered from 
the view of the foe by the northern end of the burn- 
ing plantation, from which dense columns of smoke 
still streamed to the northward, screening to some 
extent the movements of the British. The brigade 
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had hardly advanced more than fifty yards before the 
flanking fire of the French on the ridge b^an to tell 
very severely. The fire which annoyed them was 
probably meant for the Fusiliers, who were pushing 
steadily forwards without firing in reply; but the 
bulk of the volleys came sweeping along the line of 
the Highlanders and the Cumberland R^ment, roll- 
ing men over to right and left, and now and then 
cutting regular gaps through the line. 

General Hippisley b^an to look anxious. The 
columns against which he was moving continued their 
march, and the skirmishers who had been detached 
to meet the 12th Brigade had dipped into a hollow 
from which they had not yet emei^ed. After a 
moment's hesitation the Brigadier decided on a re- 
tirement, preferring, as he hurriedly told Nugent, 
to await the attack where the brigade would be 
sheltered by the northern spur of the Bois d'Enfer 
from the enfilading fire of the French. Turning to 
Walter, he ordered hint to mount and recall the 
Fusiliers. 

Walter ran back, shouting for his horse, and quickly 
threw himself into his saddle and galloped off with a 
slack rein in pursuit of the still advancing line. In- 
stinctively he crouched on his horse's neck as the 
bullets hummed and whistled round hint As he 
approached, the line sank to the ground, and at once 
opened a rapid fire. They were only some five hun- 
dred yards from the enemy. Many grey-dad figures 
strewed the sl<^, and the bullets seemed to buzz like 
swarms of bees on every side. When within some 
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fifty yards of the line Walter whistled loudly, reining 
up his horse, and signalled the " retire." 

Scarcely had he made the signal, circling one hand 
over his head, while with the other he restrained the 
furious plunges of his frightened horse, than he re- 
ceived a shock of terrible violence. He felt himself 
hurled from his saddle, the whole landscape seemed 
to rise up and swallow him, and with a great roaring 
in his ears he sank into unconsciousness. 



He must be in a tunnel, he thought, a long tunnel. 
It was pitch dark, and the roaring of the train made 
his head ache. ... He wished that people 
wouldn't try to talk in a tunnel . . . Who was 
this persistent person who would go on talking? 
. . . Surely he knew the voice. . . . Ah, day- 
light at last ! and Walter opened his eyes to find the 
kindly face of Fitzgerald bending over him ; while 
the faithful Muldoon, with horror-stricken eyes, was 
gazing at him, kneeling at his feet, his water-bottle 
in his hand. But the roaring still continued. Then 
he remembered. It was a battle, and he heard the 
continual firing of tfie artillery. 

He raised himself on his elbow and looked eagerly 
round him. Fitzgerald slipped one arm behind him, 
and supported him. Muldoon proffered the water- 
bottle. Ah, that was good. Walter took a long pull 
at its tepid contents, and sank back refreshed. He 
remembered now that he was wounded. Well, it 
wasn't painful, though his head was splitting. 
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" I guess you ain't killed this journey. Say, you 
came a fair crumpler ! ** said Fitzgerald. 

Walter began to recover his senses, and asked what 
had happened. 

**What happened? Begor, the blackguards had 
you fair kilt with their murdering shells." 

" A shell burst within a few yards of you," added 
Fitzgerald, "just as you were making a signal of some 
sort to your regiment" 

"The poor baste will eat no more com," said 
Muldoon sorrowfully. " Bedad, he's fair spoilt. You'd 
never know it had been a horse, barring you found a 
bit of his hide." 

Walter began to feel himself all over to see what 
injuries he had sustained. 

" I don't believe I'm hurt at all," he said at length. 

"Not hurt?" cried Muldoon. "And you half 
covered with blood. I tell you you're better nor half 
kilt" 

** Let me up," said Walter, and with the aid of Fitz- 
gerald he staggered on to his feet Certainly one of 
his legs was covered with blood, his breeches being 
quite stiff, but he felt sound enough, though still 
giddy and a little weak. 

He pulled himself together and looked round him. 
Yes, he recognised the spot There was the wood, 
from which dark clouds of smoke still trailed across 
the valley. Across this valley, towards the Herbelles 
road, on which he remembered the enemy had been 
seen, now moved line after line of grey-clad infantry, 
kicking up the dust in fleecy clouds as they went He 
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tamed round. Yes^ there behind him was the hill 
which the Fusiliers had been attacking. Along its 
top grey-clad men were now lying, their backs to 
him, and surely that was Colonel Daunt, whose tall 
figure showed in the sunlight, as he slowly paced up 
and down behind the line. 

" How did they get there, Muldoon ?" asked he. 

" Begor, on our own two feet We just walked up, 
sir." 

" But didn't you get my signal to retire ?" 

'* I suppose we did, your honour, but the Colonel he 
just went on. Sure, we hadn't been firing more than 
three or four minutes before the red breeches made 
tracks." 

Walter still felt giddy, and sat down again. He 
looked round him. The ground was strewn with 
figures in the familiar grey. Many lay still, doubtless 
beyond the reach of aid, but others stirred uneasily, 
and now and then a man would raise his head, look 
round for a minute, and then sink back as if overcome 
with weakness. 

* We've a lot of wounded, here, Fitzgerald. Are 
there no ambulances ? " 

" They've been sent for. They went astray some- 
how in the advance." 

" I say, Fitzgerald," asked Walter anxiously, 
"we're winning all right, aren't we?" 

" You're right enough so far, I reckon. The French 
are retiring." 

Walter staggered to his feet again. " How long 
have I been lying here ? " 
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"Nearly an hour, I should think. You've had a 
severe concussion. What do you say, Muldoon ? " 

" Indeed it is, sir. A full hour. When I saw you 
go over, sir, I thought, ' Holy fly, he's done for,' but 
the officers would let no one stop, and it's only a 
matter of ten minutes or so that I've been here. I 
saw this gentleman kneeling by your honour." 

" I'm awfully obliged, Fitzgerald, I must go and 
find my General. I'm feeling much better. Where 
shall I find him?" 

"He's over there beyant," answered Muldoon, 
vaguely indicating the eastern horizon, 

"We're in reserve now, glory be to God. Sure, 
your honour had better stay with us." 

Walter smiled faintly, shaking his head, and walked 
slowly towards the hill-top, from which his regiment 
was firing, walking without the assistance which both 
Muldoon and Fitzgerald pressed on him. His head 
was aching severely, and he still felt a little faint and 
giddy, but he determined to go on and find his chief, 
confident that these feelings would wear off as soon 
as the excitement of the fight was felt once more. 
The path to the top of the hill seemed a long one^ 
and the quick crashing of the volleys fired by the 
troops lining the ridge above seemed to deafen him, 
making his head throb painfully; but he struggled on, 
anxious to hear from Colonel Daunt how the action 
was progressing. As he stumbled up the slope, he 
noticed the men sitting by the ammunition mules, 
and the orderlies holding the horses of the mounted 
officers watching him curiously. Muldoon and Fitz- 
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gerald walked at each sidei just behind him, ready to 
support him if necessary, but he rejected all their 
efforts of assistance. 

Muldoon suddenly ejaculated, ^Begor, the bat- 
talion's after moving," and, looking up, Walter saw 
that this was indeed the case. 

The shrill whistles brought the firing to a stop, 
and while he gazed, the line rose to their feet, and, 
rifles at the slope, quickly disappeared from his sight 
over the ridge. 

Walter signed to Muldoon to go on. ''I'm all 
right now," he said. '' Double after them, or thejril 
say you're shirking." 

Hiis was quite enough for Muldoon, so, throw- 
ing his rifle over his shoulder, he hastened up the 
hill. 

Walter turned to Fitzgerald. ^ Don't bother about 
me, please," he said. " You've got your own work to 
do, and really I'm all right" 

Fitzgerald would not hear of leaving him. '' My 
work's all right," he said. "I must see this thing 
through. When things are settled one way or the 
other I must scoot off somewhere and b^n the old 
wrangling with srour confounded censor and telegraph 
clerks. Meanwhile, we're both on the same job. 
You've got to see your General and the end of this 
fight, and I'm with you. Your uniform may be of 
use to me, and I may be of use to you." 

This settled the matter, and the pair hurried on as 
well as Walter's dazed condition would permit. As 
they neared the top of the hill they found the French 
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dead and wounded lying thickly strewed along the 
ridge. 

" Those rifles of yours have done their work weU," 
said Fitzgerald. " Really, I'm beginning to believe 
there's nothing to beat the rifle after all" 

Here and there the hillside was scarred with the 
marks of falling shell, but none of the men l}nng here 
showed signs of having suffered from artillery fire. 

"The guns only fired a few rounds here," explained 
the American. " The first shell bowled you and your 
horse over, but I don't think the others did any 
damage." 

By this time they were on the ridge, and Walter 
drew a deep breath as he looked at the confused 
scene before him. He fumbled mechanically for his 
field-glasses. They were gone, probably either lost 
or broken in his fall. 

Fitzgerald noticed the action. "We'll take the 
liberty of replacing your glasses by a pair this poor 
fellow has no further use for," he said; and, going 
over to a French ofiicer who lay near, stone dead, 
with glassy eyes staring at the heavens, he unbuckled 
the glasses from his belt and handed them to Walter. 

Quickly focussing these, Walter rapidly ran his eyes 
over the warlike panorama before him., Down the 
far side of the ridge on which he stood moved the 
lines of the Fusiliers, Colonel Daunt and another 
mounted officer riding in front ; the right of their 
line moved parallel to the course of a little stream 
flowing into the Lys, their left marched parallel to 
the high road. On the far side of this little stream 
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moved another long line of grey infantry. Some 
buildings beyond this stream were in flames, and the 
smoke obscured any further view in that direction, 
but the thunder of artillery showed Walter that the 
British guns were now firing across the river. A few 
hundred yards in front of the Fusiliers moved a 
strong skirmish line. 

The sun was now low, and the hill Walter stood on 
threw its long shadow far into the valley, making it 
difficult to clearly follow the movements of the 
infantry, but he could see the steady advance of the 
skirmishers, who moved rapidly through a series of 
gardens and other enclosures, now halting to fire, now 
running from shelter to shelter, ever advancing. The 
objective of their attack was doubtless the village of 
Th^rouanne, which was now in flames, but from 
which the musketry rolled continuously. On the 
distant summit of the slopes, rising gently from the 
far side of the river, were the French artillery ; to the 
naked eye they would have been invisible from where 
Walter stood, but the powerful glasses he was using 
showed them clearly, and the constant flickering 
flashes, like bright pin-points, told him that they were 
firing fiercely. 

As the British skirmish line dodged on from cover 
to cover, shells continuously burst amongst them, the 
vivid flashes of the explosions being clearly visible on 
the hill-top. All along the river bank, both to the 
north and south of Th^rouanne, the rifles of the 
French infantry cracked viciously from every garden 
wall and enclosure. 
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At Th^rouanne the Lys makes a turn to the east; 
and, looking up the valley in this direction, Walter 
could see that the fighting was heavy there also. 
From the high ground on the south side of the river 
roared the guns of the French, answered with equal 
spirit from the northern bank by the artillery of the 
invaders. Along the valley, the further side of which 
lay bathed in sunlight, rolled dark clouds of smoke 
from the burning villages and farms, and through 
these dark clouds the glasses showed Walter the fre- 
quent flashes of the French musketry. 

While gazing with quickening pulse on this scene 
of destruction, Walter happened to turn his glasses 
on to the road connecting Herbelles withTh^uanne. 
From the ridge on which he stood he commanded a 
good view of the highway, which swept beneath the 
poplars, over hill and valley, till it crowned the slope 
which enclosed the valley of the Lys, and swept 
straight down it on to the stone bridge of Th^rouanne. 

But Walter could not follow it so far as this. The 
smoke drifting from the burning town wrapped its 
distant whiteness in obscurity; but following its misty 
outline back from the shadows of the smoke, his eye 
fell upon a cluster of horsemen standing under the 
poplars at the hither end of the long descent On this 
group he rivetted .his gaze. Surely, he thought, that 
burly figure, erect on his horse, a few paces in front of 
the others, was Sir James Black, and dose behind 
him, surely that slight, square-set man was Greneral 
Hippisley. He turned to Fitzgerald, and, pointing 
out the horsemen, asked him what he made of them. 
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The American, with much deliberation, adjusted 
his binoculars. 

^* I believe your General is there/' he said, after a 
prolonged scrutiny. ^ He seems to be standing behind 
that very important person, Greneral Black. I suppose 
now you will make your way to them ? " 

Walter nodded. '' What will you do ? " he asked. 
" Won't you come too ? " 

^I guess I'll wait here a bit," said the corres« 
pondent "You can manage all right, eh ? Well, in 
that case I can get a better view up here t^ m)rself 
than I should get peeping between the horses' 1^^ of 
those fine gentlemen. I will look you up this even- 
ing at the headquarters of your brigade. Till then, 
take care of yourself." 

** I can't thank you enough for what you've done 
for me," said Walter, shaking him by the hand. 

"You take care of yourself, Fitzgerald. You run 
as many risks as any of us." 

With these words he turned away, and b^^n to 
hastily descend the northern slope of the ridge, as 
the most direct route to his destination. As he 
turned away he heard a click, and, looking round, 
saw Fitzgerald replace its camera in its sling. 

'' Fairly caught," laughed the American ; '' I hope 
you don't mind. Say, I've got some good snaps 
to-day. Shells exploding, guns in action, burning 
woods and villages. Oh, I've got a good cargo in 
this UtUe box." 

Walter laughed, and hurried on. The stubble field 
he was crossing was deeply scored with ruts ; evi- 
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dently guns had passed that way. He looked to 
right and left as he hastened on, and was hardly 
surprised to see two or three dead horses — artillery 
horses from their harness — l}nng close t(^ether on 
the ground, as if struck down by the same missile. 
Here and there men lay dead on the stubble, some in 
the red and blue of the French, some in the ugly 
neutral-tinted uniform of the invaders. Between him 
and the road for which he was making was a smoke- 
blackened building, its windows shattered and roof 
fallen in. Its plastered walls were sadly pitted with 
bullet marks. Doubtless it had played its part in 
the fighting of the day. 

As Walter drew near, he saw that from one of the 
upper windows the head and shoulders of a French 
soldier hung out The man must have been shot while 
firing from the window. His rifle lay on the ground 
below, and a little dark stream marked where his life- 
blood had trickled down the wall. On the wall of 
this house was an inscription, "Bureau de Poste, 
Tr^sory." As he passed the house, a horse, wearing 
the trappings of a French officer's chai^er, trotted 
round the corner, neighing shrilly. Seeing Walter, it 
stopped, with head extended and dilated nostrils 
sniffing. It was a fine-looking horse, and for a moment 
Walter thought of catching it, but, after a couple of 
fruitless attempts, he gave up the idea and hurried 
on, afraid that the Brigadier would move on from the 
high road before he could get there. The horse re- 
mained trotting round the house, continually neighing. 
Perhaps, thought Walter, his master lies dead inside. 
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Walter was getting near the road now, and, as he 
topped a little eminence, he saw that the two generals 
and their staffs were still where he had seen them 
through the glass. The highway behind them was 
blocked with ammunition wagons. The drivers had 
dismounted, and were sitting by the side of the road ; 
the officers in charge were standing close to the staff, 
watching the fight through their glasses. In the field 
on the far side of the road were a number of guns ; 
no one was near them. The guns were unlimbered, 
some pointing this way, some that ; some were lying 
on their side ; one or two were overturned. Behind 
them — that is to say, between them and the river — 
stood their limbers and wagons in similar confusion. 
French batteries, evidently, which had been silenced 
and captured. 

Walter at last found himself beside the staff. They 
were all absorbed in watching the struggle going 
on before them. His arrival was quite unnoticed. 
Looking about for a minute, he at last saw Nugent, 
like the others, gazing through his field-glasses at the 
fight Walter stepped over to him and laid his hand 
on his knee. Nugent looked down with a start 

"* Desmond ! By Jove I " he ejaculated '* Thank 
God, you're all right. But you're wounded ?** seeing 
the bloodstains on his clothing. '' We heard you had 
been killed," 

"Oh, I'm first-rate," said Walter; "got a bit of 
concussion, thaf s all. I say, can't I get hold of a 
horse? I expect the Brigadier will want me before 
long." 
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" Vincent's second horse is behind with the order- 
lies. You had better collar it, before some one else 
b2^ it I've had a job to keep it, I can tell you. 
Sir James Black has had two horses killed under 
him, and several of his staff have lost horses. The 
Brigadier had his horse shot just after you were 
bowled over." 

Walter needed no second bidding, and was thank- 
ful to find Vincent's fine chestnut standing with the 
orderlies. The sergeant congratulated him on his 
escape. 

* We saw you roll over, sir," he said ; "and we all 
thought that, if the shell hadn't killed you, you must 
have broken your neck, anyhow." 

The horse was fresh and in good heart, in spite of 
the many hours he had been in the field, and Walter 
was delighted to find himself once more in the saddle 
beside Nugent and close to his Brigadier. He got 
Nugent to tell him what had happened after his falL 
It appeared that while the firing-line of the br^^e 
was still retiring, before they had reached the ground 
on which General Hippisley had decided to meet 
the attack, the head of the long and dense column of 
infantry which they had seen marching on Herbelles 
was brought to a halt by an artillery fire just outside 
that village. Their deployment Nugent described as 
a scene of great confusion, so far as he could see 
at that distance through his glasses, apparently due 
to the movement being interfered with by masses of 
infantry in full retreat which came headlong from the 
village and over the hill on its far (or north) side. 
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These infantry, in their retirement, were closely 
followed by the British infantry of the 5th Division, 
who lined the high ground beyond the village for 
some distance, pouring a destructive fire into the 
conlused masses of the French. 

** Then/' went on Nugent, ^ the French guns came 
into action again. I did not see them till long after- 
wards, but you will remember we heard them firing 
for ever so long. They must have been withdrawn 
just before their infantry went back. Their fire 
seemed to relieve the pressure for a bit The old 
man and I had a lovely view. It looked more like a 
pretty field day than anything else; We went on to 
the high ground on the left of our line, and could see 
splendidly. Their infantry were withdrawn into 
some low ground and re-formed, and then the whole 
advanced to the attack again. It was very pretty. 
Line after line of skirmishers, and then what look^ 
like company columns, worming their way across the 
fields behind, their guns and ours, none of which we 
could see, firing like blazes all the time. From the 
dust-clouds flying all along the hills beyond the village 
there, our guns must have been in action. Our infantry 
we couldn't see either. We saw them advancing over 
the sky-line — through our glasses, that is — but 
directly they lay down we lost sight of them alto- 
gether. Certainly these uniforms are invisible. The 
French went on boldly enough, but the chaps who 
had started to attack us contented themselves with 
firing volleys at us at about e^ht hundred yards from 
the near edge of the hollow they went into off the 
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road. We fired at them too, and bowled a good 
many over. Then we got a fine target at some closed 
columns of the French infantry at two thousand three 
hundred yards. The old man made the company on 
the left of our line fire section volle)rs at them at that 
range, and the effect was surprising. The great 
columns seemed to dissolve after half a dozen volleys, 
and I don't believe they know to this minute where 
the shots came from. The maxims helped too, and I 
daresay had as much to say to it When we had got 
those chaps on the run in this manner, — ^for the columns 
dispersed to the rear as they broke, — we turned the 
maxims on the chaps who were firing at us. You 
never saw such a clearance. They were lying in some 
thick beet ; but the sun sparkled on their rifle-barrels 
and cap ornaments and betrayed them, and we had the 
maxims upon the high ground. Brrrrrrrr — ^it was just 
like that, and they cleared like a lot of frightened 
rabbits. I should think more than half of them were 
killed. I saw some of our men near me potting at them 
as they ran, and you'd have been surprised to see how 
many they bowled over, and at quite eight hundred 
yards. Our rifles are splendidly sighted, and infernally 
accurate. . . . Well, that started the retirement 
The other chaps had made about three or four useless 
attacks on the 5th Division, losing heavily each time, 
as we could see, for the bare stubble fields were strewed 
with red breeches, and then they began to give way — 
first at the end of the line on which we were playing; 
then the whole lot began to crumble away, our chaps 
slating them all the time, till at last it was a r^;ular 
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sauve-^i-peut. Their cavaliy tried to save them by 
a very gallant and brilliant charge. It was splendidly 
timed, too. We saw it, but not very well, owing to 
the fearful dust they made. We could see a great 
pillar of dust dart on to the open from behind a line 
of fir plantations, and we could hear the crackling of 
our chaps' rifles. Then the great pillar of dust seemed 
to sway and break up into a number of smaller dust- 
clouds, which went skimming back across the fields 
out of our sight again. With our glasses we could 
see the ground strewed with dark specks, which must 
have been men and horses. Then our fellows pushed 
on. It was very pretty to see them, though jolly 
hard, as they were widely extended, and came very 
fast; and the background just suited their cloth- 
ing, and did not show them up at alL Mean- 
while, your colonel had turned the French out of the 
hilL ..." 

« Why didn't he retire ? " asked Walter. " I passed 
the signal all right" 

^ Oh, he came down and apologised most humbly," 
went on Nugent ''It appears that he found that 
the French were firing high, and he decided it would 
be more costly to retire than to go on. He has enor- 
mous confidence in the shooting of his men. Well, it 
turned out all right as it happened, and from the hill 
he was able to give a frightful slating to the French 
left flank as they passed him in their retirement Of 
course we advanced again — ^this brigade, I mean— and 
joined in the fun. We captured a lot of their guns. 
You must have seen them as you came over here. 
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The rest of their guns they took across higher up the 
river, though whether they got across or not I don't 
know. As our chaps came to where we are now, the 
guns that the enemy had in position on the far side — 
where they still are, in fact— opened with a good deal 
of effect, and enabled the rest of their infantry to 
draw off. They went splashing through the river 
like blazes, our chaps picking them off as they ran. 
Now we're going to turn them out of Th^ouanne, 
and those farms and villas, and get to the top of 
those hills before dark." 

Walter was greatly interested in Nugenf s account 
of the fighting, and felt very disgusted at having 
missed so much. He could see that the French were 
now beginning to give way all along the front The 
British skirmishers were entering the outskirts of the 
village, and lines of blue-coated infantry could be 
seen hastening up the bare hillside beyond the river. 
The dust rising in spurts around them as they retired 
showed that they were under fire. Th^rouanne was 
obviously quite untenable now by either side, being 
one mass of flames from the shells which had been 
showered into it The old houses burnt fiercely, the 
flames rising to a great height Clouds of smoke 
rolled northwards across the front of the British, lend- 
ing a friendly screen to the movements of their 
enemy. To the south the artillery fire had almost 
died away, dull booms at intervals taking the place 
of the continuous thunder which had shaken the 
earth for so many hours. The British guns to the 
north still fired with spirit, but less rapidly than 
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before, and the French on the distant heights only 
fired an occasional shot 

While Walter was watching the battle, his atten- 
tion was suddenly distracted by the loud strains of 
military music close behind him. He and nearly 
every one near turned round to see a fine force of 
infantry, deployed into four long lines, advancing 
with firm step across the shot-torn stubble. Between 
the two leading lines marched the bands, who were 
playitig the old and martial air, ''The Boys of the 
Old Brigade," and the whole force moved with a 
precision and a spirit which aroused the admiration 
of the soldiers looking on. In front rode a general 
officer and the officers of his staff 

" What troops are those ? ** Walter asked Nugent 

**A brigade of the 4th Division," was the reply. 
''They have had bad luck. Been chasing after us 
all day, and now the thing is practically over." 

Sir James Black was delighted to see this accession 
of force. He rode across to the commander of the 
reinforcement, shook him heartily by the hand, and 
talked earnestly to him for a few moments. The new 
arrivals were halted below the crest of the rising 
ground, and lay in silence in ordered lines along the 
slope. The Brigadier and his staff johied Sir James 
Black and the other officers at their point of vantage 
on the crest 

Walter looked at his watch. It was after six. 
While he was watching the struggle still going on in 
front, the sound of cheering on his left came to his 
ears, and, looking round, he saw the infantry who had 
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been skirmishing among the gardens and enclosures 
along the Lys, now plunging into the river and 
splashing through the shallow water to the further 
bank, while numbers of other troops, who had been 
lying along the crest of the high ground overlooking 
tlie valley, came doubling down the hillside, scram- 
bling over the fences and through the enclosures, and 
followed their comrades in their advance. 

While he was watching this incident, he noticed a 
horseman coming at full gallop towards him. His 
horse seemed to flag under the spur, but its rider kept 
it going, and only drew rein when beside the wagons 
of the ammunition column. He was an artillery 
officer, and shouted lustily for the officer commanding 
the divisional ammunition column. A young- 
looking captain in the artillery, who was standing not 
far from Walter, now turned to the new-comer, and 
the staff officers turned also to hear what he was 
demanding with so much vehemence. It turned out 
to be a matter of horses. Most of his gun- horses 
were killed. The guns might be wanted at any 
minute. Without horses he was powerless. The 
young captain stood in indecision, finally appealing 
to General Black. 

" Let him have his horses," said the General. " We 
must try and get some from somewhere else for you. 
We shall find some in one of these farms." 

The two officers then went off together to select 
the animals required, and Walter saw the gunner 
departing, satisfied, in a few minutes, half a dozen 
teams with looped-up traces clattering at his heels. 
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Looking to the right, Walter could see his own 
battalion still lying at the foot of the hill, only a row 
of gardens between them and the river. In these 
gardens, strung out along the river, seemed to be the 
remainder of the 12th Brigade, and a slow, desultory 
fire was still maintained. 

While he was trying to make out what was going 
on on the far side of the river, the drifting smoke 
making it difficult to see anything, a sudden stir and 
movement among the officers near him made him 
again look round. All eyes were fixed on a small 
party of horse riding slowly up the Herbelles road. 
With a loud ejaculation. Sir James Black pushed his 
way through the crowd of staff officers, and, followed 
by the Brigadier from the 4th Division, trotted to 
meet the new-comers. 

General Hippisley now saw Walter for the first 
time since his fall. 

" By gad, Desmond I " he cried, * is that you ? A 
thousand congratulations, my lad. We thought you 
were done for. Do you see those chaps there ? " he 
went on, indicating the new-comers; "do you see 
what they are ? They're German Hussars, my boy, 
German Hussars! That means that the Kaiser's 
not so far ofl. If s all over with the red breeches 
now." 

It was as he said. A small party ot German 
Hussars, in faded blue and silver uniforms, a slight, 
fair-haired officer at their head, riding jaded and 
travel-worn horses, were moving towards the British 
officers, the setting sun at their backs throwing their 
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shadows in grotesque exaggeration along the white 
and dusty high road. The infantry-men l)ring beside 
the road stared open-mouthed at them for a moment, 
and then broke out into a storm of cheering which 
set the horses of all the staff officers dancing, cheer- 
ing which the formal German acknowledged by 
stiffly raising one gloved hand to his busby. 

General Black joined the little party, which halted 
for a few moments. There was a brief conversation, 
and then the German officer saluted again and rode 
away at a trot, followed by his escort, the party 
riding across the stubble fields towards the south. 
General Black came back swelling with importance. 
He looked quickly round the staff. 

"Those fellows left the right wing of the German 
army at Douai early this morning. They must have 
come over sixty miles, as they had to make several 
detours. He has despatches for the Field-Marshal 
The Germans are marching on Amiens, and to- 
morrow will be in striking distance of the rear of 
this army opposed to us." 

At this announcement there was a great cheer, the 
gunners and infantry lying beside the road rising to 
their feet and joining in with a will 

Before the buzz of conversation thus aroused had 
subsided, a fresh sensation was caused by the tumult- 
uous arrival of a field tel^raph wagon. The great 
wagon, with its team of powerful horses, came 
racing down the high road in clouds of dust, remind- 
ing Walter of nothing so much as a fire-engine he 
had once seen crashing over the macadamised roads 
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of Kensington. As the wagon bumped and rattled 
over the ground, the drum revolved, reeling the wire 
off along the road. The horses were pulled up with 
a jerk within a few paces of the staff, close to the 
ammunition wagons already crowded along one side 
of the highway, and the sunburnt sapper in char§^e 
immediately reported his arrival to Colonel Vibart, 
the chief staff-officer. In a moment Colonel Vibart 
had dismounted, and without any delay the "sapper" 
operator was at work, the tall figure of the staff 
officer leaning over him, dictating message after mes- 
sage. Walter watched the nimble fingers of the 
telegraphist as he dispatched the messages. When 
the last was sent, Colonel Vibart remounted his 
horse, and resumed his station behind his chief. 
General Hippisley was now pleading with Sir James 
Black to be allowed to cross the river. 

" The I ith Brigade are across, sir, above the town. 
Don't you think I ought to push on ? " 

But General Black refused to give the order till a 
message had come from headquarters. 

** If you had asked me five minutes ago, I might 
have told you to go, but now that we are in com- 
munication with the Field-Marshal, I must wait 
orders," was the only answer the Brigadier could get 
and with that he had to be content 

All waited impatiently for the expected orders. 
Away on the left the last rays of the sun showed the 
nth Brigade and the infantry of the 5th Division 
pressing on up the hill. The rattle of their musketry 
was faintly audible. No reply could be heard 
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from the French. Even their guns had now ceased 
firing, and had probably been withdrawn. A balloon, 
looking like a ball of fire in the crimson sunlight, 
swayed slowly above the hill-tops. 

Thus they waited for nearly half an hour. Sud- 
denly the electric bell of the telegraph was heard 
ringing. All eyes were turned on the sapper as he 
transcribed the message with clumsy fingers. Colonel 
Vibart moved his horse nearer to him, and, taking 
the message from his hands, handed it to the General 
Sir James Black ran his eyes over the writing; 
crumpled the paper in a ball and tossed it to Colonel 
Vibart, then, rising in his stirrups, and waving his 
hand in a theatrical manner, shouted, — 

^The 1 2th Brigade and 4th Division are to cross 
the river and halt on the ground evacuated by the 
French artillery." 

Like a flash General Hippisley galloped down the 
slope towards his brigade, Nugent and Walter close 
behind him. As they raced down the hill, Walter 
felt his head reel with the rapid motion, and the land- 
scape seemed to dance mistily before his eyes. With 
an effort he kept his seat, and was dimly conscious of 
the quick commands of the Brigadier, and of the 
clatter and bustle as the troops dashed forward 
towards the river. Then came more galloping. The 
ringing stones of the bridge, its parapets shattered, 
its roadway torn by shells, next echoed under his 
horse's feet He swayed in his saddle, desperately 
trying to recall his wandering senses, and to fix his 
attention on the alert figure of his chief cantering 
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ahead Through the littered street of the ruined 
town their pn^ress was slower. 

Walter felt the hot breath of the smoulderii^ 
houses on his cheek, and looked around him. Th^- 
rouanne was a town of desolation and of death; 
columns of smoke still ascended into the air, rising 
from the roofless houses and through the shattered 
windows. In the streets broken country carts, over- 
turned artillery wagons, and deserted guns cum- 
bered the ground. Ever3n;7here lay dead and 
wounded men. In a side street his eye caught a 
glimpse of a group lying mangled in the roadway. 
He saw the blue blouse of a countryman, a woman's 
garments, and the flaxen hair of children. Devasta- 
ting shells had made a hideous ruin everywhere. 
Through this wreck the Brigadier picked his way 
slowly, Walter, with returning consciousness, follow- 
ing at his heels. Nugent had gone on some duty. 
Behind them suddenly roared the crash and thunder 
of innumerable wheels. The Brigadier looked round, 
then wheeled his horse, Walter still following, into a 
side street 

Up the highway came the British guns. In front 
cantered three officers, a diminutive trumpeter, sitting 
erect on a big horse, looking to rig^t and left with 
the eyes of a conqueror, clattering at their heels. 
Behind came the guns, crashing through or over 
every obstacle, their iron-shod wheels crushing the 
dead in their path; the horses, flecked with foam, 
their coats matted with sweat, straining at their 
heavy loads ; the drivers, their faces flushed and sun- 
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burnti cracking their whips and urging them on. 
On the limbers swayed the strong figures of the 
gunners ; weary-eyed and jaded, their heads nodded 
to the jolting of the clumsy carriages as they clung 
mechanically to their precarious seats. In long pro- 
cession they thundered up the street Behind them 
rode a jostling crowd of officers and non-coounis- 
sioned officers. 

As the last horseman passed, the Brigadier pushed 
his horse into a trot, and followed, Walter riding a 
pace or two in rear. The dizziness had passed oS, 
and now he only felt hungry, with a frantic, sickening 
feeling of hunger to which he had been a stranger 
hitherto As they cleared the little town, they saw 
the leading battalions of the brigade pushing with 
steady strides up the hillside. While they waited for 
the infantry to overtake them, the clatter of a gallop- 
ing horse on the road made them both look round. 
Up the hill, through the twilight, came a staff officer, 
riding furiously as one with important tidings. As he 
reached the Brigadier, he checked his horse. 

''From Sir James Black, sir. An armistice has 
been agreed to. The 4th Division are to furnish 
outposts along the front. You are to find the nearest 
quarters you can for your brigade. Your transport 
cannot reach you till the morning. Sir James Black 
has gone to headquarters for the night" 

He repeated his message, as if knowing it by heart, 
and then galloped on after the guns. 

The Brigadier looked at Walter. 

''That means that the war is over," he said, as he 
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turned towards the brigade, holding up his hand as a 
signal to halt. 

" A night under the stars will hurt none of us, my 
lad," he said pleasantly. " We will bivouac here ; " 
and he commenced issuing orders for a bivouac to be 
formed, fires lighted, etc 

In a few moments fatigue parties were bringing 
firewood in plenty, in the form of charred timbers, 
door-posts, window-frames, articles of furniture, and 
such things from the ruined houses near, while others 
brought water and started cooking. No cooking pots 
were to be had, with the exception of a few looted 
from the town ; but the hungry and wearied soldiers 
made their mess-tins serve their turn. 

Nugent now returned, and the Brigadier and Walter 
seated themselves to share a frugal meal with the 
officers of the Fusiliers. Walter saw Fitzgerald stroll- 
ing up the road, his tall figure looking taller than ever 
in the half light, and made him join them. He 
contributed a tin of pdt^ to the feast, and soon 
began to retail the latest news with much impar- 
tiality. 

" You've whipped the French all along the line. I 
saw the oflScer of the headquarter staff, who accom- 
panied the German Hussar officer back to Herbelles, 
where he had to pick up part of his escort. He told 
me that this was the real attack. The fighting all 
along the front was only a feint Your Field-Marshal 
turned the tables when he found you could hold your 
own here, and crossed the river. All your troops are 
across the river, and hold the heights the French were 
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on this morning. When the Germans arrived, the 
French were already negotiating." 

** We have had a most providential success," said 
General Hippisley. "To what do you attribute it 
Colonel?" 

" Under Heaven, sir," said Colonel Daunt, "to the 
shooting of our infantry. That, and that alone, de- 
cided the day. We have now learnt that the strongest 
navy cannot bring a war to a conclusion, and that 
modem weapons are of little value if you do not take 
the trouble to make your men experts in their use. 
Every improvement in weapons strengthens my argu- 
ment The highly-trained few will annihilate the 
half-trained multitude in the fighting of the future!' 

And so the seniors talked on, till Walter, so ex- 
hausted by the experiences of the day that for some 
time all inclination to sleep had left him, at last b^an 
to nod, his senses lulled by the monotonous voices of 
the speakers and the rumble of the wheels of the 
carts and ambulances in attendance on the numerous 
parties searching for the wounded over the wide- 
extended battlefield. In the distance, across the 
river, the red embers of the smouldering forests 
glowed dully in the moonlight, and here and there 
the white fingers of light from the surgeons' search- 
lights played like will-o'-the-wisps over the distant 
fields. 

With these lights still flickering before his eyes, he 
at last fell asleep. He had seen his first and last 
campaign. 

Botkr ft Tmwr, The Sdwood Printing Wodn, Fione, aad Londoo. 
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is no need now to speak. She has caught the habit of the true Gael, who sees 
an Idea in a picture, and cipt ^ esses a thought in a metaphor." — IMeraturt, 

" Most of them perfect specimens of the coHUfantasHgMt, tdd with the skill 
of Hoffimann, and with the higher qualities to which he can lay no daim.*' — 

" Shows her faculty in several eminendy characteristic eramplffs. It should 
be enjoyed alike by diose to whom her work is fimiliar and tyy those to whoa 
it is new."— ^«<fMMM, 



Green Fire 

A Story of the Western Islands. 
Crown 8vO) 6x. 

"There are few in whose hands the pure threads have been so skSfuIly and 
delicately woven as they have in Fiona Matleod's."— /'oi/i/a// GomMc 



The Laughter of Peterkin 

A Re-telling of Old Stories of the Celtic Wonder-world. 

Illustrated by Sunderland Rolunson. 

Crown 8vO| 6x. 

*' The writing is full of beauty and passion.**— iS/. Jameis GaaetU, 
'* To no more skilful hands than those of Fiona Madeod could the re-tdfing 
of these old tales of the Cdtic Wonderworkl have been confided.**— l#;»ni«Y 
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Dracula 



By BRAM STOKER 

Sixth Edition. Crown 8vp, 6^. 

** In seeking a parallel to this weird, powerful and horrible story, 
our minds revert to such tales as 'llie Mysteries of Adolpho,' 
* Frankenstein,' 'Wutherin? Heights,' 'The Fall of the House of 
Ushcr^' and *Marjery of Quelher.' But 'Dracula' is even more 
appalling in its gloomy fasanation than any one of these.^^Z^^u^K 
Mati. 

" It is horrid and creepy to the last degree. It is also excellent, 
and one of the best things in the supernatural line that we have 
been lucky enough to hit upon.**— Pa// Mall GtuetU. 



The Catacombs of Paris 

By E. BERTHET 

Translated into English by Maud Helmore 

Crown 8vo, 6x. 

A thrilling story of life in Paris during the eighteenth century. 



The Quest of Mr. East 

By JOHN SOANE 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

** An original and well thought out novel" — Academy^ 

*« Well worthy of careful ttady.'^-^cotsman, 

'< It is clever and thoughtful''— Pa// Mail GautU. 



Sunningwell 



By F. WARRE CORNISH 

Crown 8vo, 6x. 

*' No more agreeable picture of a clergyman has been drawn 
since ' The Vicar of Wakefield.' No more sympathetic or humorous 
treatment of a provincial society has been published since * Cran- 
ford.' It is only the form of these two oooks which suggests 
comparison, for * Sunningwell ' stands by itself and owes nothing 
to any one modj^^Sptakir. 
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Ten Shillings a Head per Week 
for Housebooks 

An Indispensable Manual for Housekeepers. 

MenuSi Recipes, Hints and Advice for the Single- 
handed Cook. 

By Mrs. C. S. PEEL 
Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d. 

** In theie pages bills of fiure for one week, tccording to the season 
of the year, have been carefully arranged for a household of six or 
eight persons. After a perusal of these menus, some housekeepers maj 
imagine that it would be impossible to provide such a variety of food 
at so small a cost The author, however, shows that with proper care 
and economy it can be accomplished. The work is specially suitable 
to those who have carefully to consider the question of vrays and means." 
—7^ Morning Post, 

" Should prove a very good guide to young honsdceepen beginning 
their business. It is an economical little work, and certainly shows how 
to get the most out of the sum allowed."— ^SJ^ic^iftaipr. 

*' A most valuable manual, which will rescue many a young homat- 
keeper from despab."— 7^ Qmm, 



The New Home 

By Mrs. C. S. PEEL 

With many Illustrations by Agnes Walker. 

Crown 8vo, 3^. 6(L 

''Those who feel unable to cope with the subject of 'the house 
beautiful ' vrithout advice, should seek guidance from Mrs. C. S. Peel« 
who» in her new book— 'The New Home'— offers some ddightfid and 
practical suggestions upon this interesting topic. Her words appeal to 
a very wide class, and will bring relief to many a home where a real 
desire for pretty rooms exists. Its many chapters, written by aa 
acknowledged authority, cannot fiul to be useful." — Wlmum, 

" A useful book, treating of the arrangement, decoration, and furnishing 
of a house of medium size, to be maintained by a moderate income. It 
contains many useful hints ; and by means of iUustxations gives good 
ideas of how best Xo arruige a house and to provide useful acoenorkt.** 
-^TU IVakly Stm. 
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The Romance of our Ancient Churches 

By SARAH WILSON 

With nearly 200 Illustrations by Alexander .Ansted. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

** A very interestiiig book, carefully put together from tlie best authorities, 

and excellently illustrated. The successive styles of architecture, the diief 

features of the church, and the peculiarities found in individual buildings— 

these and other things, more vaned and numerous than we can describe here, 

are dealt with. • • • May be confidently recommended."— 5^/0/^, 

London City Churches 

By A. E. DANIELL 

With numerous Illustrations by Leonard Martin, and a Map. 

Imperial i6mo^ 6x. Second Edition, with a Map. 

<* The illustrations to this book are good, and it deserves to be widely 
read." — Morning Post* 

" The author of this book knows the Citv churches one and all, and 
has studied their monuments and archives with the patient reverence of the 
true antiauarian, and, armed with the pen instead of the chisel, he has 
done his best to give permanent record to Uieir claims on the nation as 
well as on the man in the street"— Z«a/x Mercury, 

Uniform with the above. 

London Riverside Churches 

By A. E. DANIELL 
Illustrated by Alexander Ansted. Imperial i6mo, 6x. 

Leaves from the Golden Legend 

Chosen by H. D. MADGE, LL.M. 

With numerous Illustrations by H. M. Watts. 

Post 8vo, half linen, gilt top, 3^. 6d. net 

'* One of the prettiest of cnrrent publications is ' Leaves from the Golden 

Legend,' a small volume which is a miracle of good taste in the matters 

of type, pi^>er, illustrations and binding." — Glohe, 

Human Immortality 

By WILLIAM JAMES 

Frofeaaor of Philosophy at Harvard University. 

Fourth Edition. i6mo, 2X. 6^. 

" Professor James is well known as one of the most suggestive and 

original writers, and as certainly the most brilliant psychologist living. 

Whatever, therefore, he has to say on this subject is worth listening to ; 

for be thinks freely, and be knows all that the scientist knows, and more 
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CONSTABLE'S REPRINT OF 

The Waverley Novels 

The Favourite Edition of Sir Walter Scott 

With all the Original Plates and Vignettes (re-engraved). In 48 vols. 

Foolscap 8vo. Cloth, paper label title, is. 6d, net per 

Volume ; cloth gilt, ^ top, 2s, net per Volume ; and 

half leather gilt, zr. 6d. net per Volume. 

" A delightftil rqmnt The price is lower than that of many inferior 
editions." — Ath^mtttm. 

" The excellence of the print and the convenient size of the vohiaMS 
and the association of this edition with Sir Walter Scott himiel^ should 
combine with so moderate a price to secure for this reprint a popularity 
as gccat as that vdiich the original edition long and justly enjoyed." 
— 7»# Tim4s. 

In six volumes 

BoswelPs Life of Johnson 

Edited by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL 

With Frontispieces bv Alex. Ansted, a reproduction of Sir 

Joshua Reynold^ Portrait Six Volumes. Foolscap 8va 

Cloth, paper label, or gilt extra, is, net per Volume. Also 

half morocco, 3^. net per Volume. Sold in Sets only. 

"Far and away the best Boswell, I should say, for the ordinary book- 
lover now on the muVtXJ^^Illmtrated London Newt. 

"The volumes, which are light, and so well bound that they open 
easily anywhere, are exceedingly pleasant to handle and read." 

— 5/. /ameis Bmfgtt. 

In two volumes 
UNIFORM WITH "BOSWELLS LIFE OF JOHNSON" 

Boswell's Tour to the Hebrides 
with Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 

With Notes by Scx)TT, Croker, Chambers, and others. 

In 2 volumes. Foolscap 8vo. Cloth paper label, or cloth gilt, 

gilt top, 2s, net per Volume. * 

Also bound in half leather, 3^. net per Volume. 

The eight Volumes, comprising " The Life," and "The Tour," in 

a box, price i6x. net ; or in half leather, £1 4s, net 

*< We have good reason to be thaokfol for an edition of a veiy useful 
and attractive kind."— TiW SpiOaior. 
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